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No.  35 


Editors  Scrutinize  Press  Freedom  Rights 
At  Society’s  Greatest  Convention 


Brilliant  Array  of  Papers  and  Discussions  on  Vital  Questions  in  Journalism  Mark  Fifth  Annual  Con¬ 
ference — Record  Attendance  at  Long  Sessions — Old  Officers  Reelected 


Freedom  of  the  press  was  the  out-  By  ARTHUR  T.  ROBB  Ing  that  under  the  constitution  it  was 

standing  subject  of  discussion  before  powerless  to  impose  discipline  upon  mem- 

the  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  ing  year.  He  was  one  of  five  new  mem-  president,  Walter  M.  Harrison,  Oklahoma  hers  of  the  society,  and  that  all  charges 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  in  Wash-  hers  elected  to  the  board,  in  partial  re-  City  Oklahoman  and  Times;  treasurer,  E.  against  members  presented  to  the  board 
ington,  D.  C.,  last  Friday  and  Saturday,  sponse  to  a  plea  by  the  president  and  the  S.  Beck,  Chicago  Tribune;  Marvin  H.  of  directors  by  its  committee  on  ethical 
Brought  before  the  society  in  the  re-  board  for  “new  bl(^.”  Creager,  Milwaukee  Journal.  standards  had  been  laid  on  the  table, 

port  of  President  Hopwood,  its  history  The  society  declined  to  go  the  entire  Directors  (elected  in  1927  for  three-  President  Hopwood  went  at  length 
and  present  situation  describe  in  an  able  length  proposed  by  the  board — direct  elec-  year  term) — Frank  Knox,  Manchester  into  this  subject,  which  grew  out  of 
and  eloquent  address  by  Senator  James  tion  of  directors  and  officers  from  the  (N.  H.)  Union  and  Leader;  C.  M.  Mor-  charges  of  unprofessional  conduct  laid 
A.  Reed  of  Missouri,  the  subject  of  press  floor — and  retained  the  prevailing  system  rison,  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger;  Grove  against  newspaper  men  duing  the  inves- 
freedom  recurred  in  several  j^ses  in  va-  of  having  the  officers  elected  from  and  by  Patterson,  Toledo  Blade;  Tom  Wallace,  ligation  of  the  Teapot  Dome  oil  leases 
rious  papers  and  discussions  from  the  the  board.  Louisville  Times.  Will  Owen  Jones,  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public 

floor.  Stuart  H.  Perry,  editor  of  the  All  officers  were  returned  for  another  editor  of  the  Lincoln  Nebraska  State  Lands.  Demand  was  made  at  the  1924 

Adrian  (Mich.)  Telegram,  brought  to  term  and  Walter  M.  Harrison,  managing  Journal,  was  elected  to  fill  the  unexpired  meeting  of  the  society  that  the  board  act 
the  meeting  the  fruits  of  long  research  editor  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  term  of  the  late  Ralph  E.  Stout,  Kansas  against  any  members  of  the  society  who 
into  the  contempt  statutes  and  their  en-  and  Times,  who  has  ^n  tireless  in  the  City  Star.  had  acted  in  an  unprofessional  manner  in 

forcement  covering  the  entire  country,  organization’s  work  since  the  beginning,  Casper  S.  Yost,  first  president  of  the  connection  with  the  oil  leases.  In  the 

Following  him  was  C^rl  C.  Magee,  editor  was  elected  second  vice-president,  succeed-  Society,  editor  St.  Louts  Globe  Demo-  past  three  years  the  board  has  had  many 

of  the  AlbuquerqM  (N.  M.)  State  ing  David  E.  Smiley.  The  officers  and  crat,  and  Willis  J.  Abbot,  editor  Christian  meetings,  accorded  a  hearing  to  the  one 

Tribune,  who,  admitting  the  accuracy  of  directorate  as  now  constituted  are :  Science  Monitor,  are  the  remaining  mem-  member  of  the  society  whose  name  had 

Mr.  Perry's  outline  of  the  law,  pointed  President,  Erie  C.  Hopwood,  Cleveland  bers  of  the  board.  been  brought  before  it,  sought  legal  ad- 

to  his  own  experiences  in  Albuquerque  Plain  Dealer;  first  vice-president,  George  A  report  was  made  to  the  meeting  that  vice  and  concluded  that  it  could  not  act. 

as  evidence  that  the  statutes  might  be  E.  Miller,  Detroit  News;  second  vice-  the  board  had  decided  at  a  recent  meet-  According  to  the  society’s  counsel,  two 


By  ARTHUR  T.  ROBB 


used  to  persecute 
rather  than  protect 
the  public. 

The  addresses  of 
Mr.  Perry  and  Mr. 
Magee  concluded 
the  Friday  evening 
program,  w  h  i  c  h 
continued  until 
long  after  11  p.  m., 
being  precede  by 
the  report  of  the 
sport  publicity  in¬ 
vestigating  c  o  m- 
mittee,  a  long  dis¬ 
cussion  of  that  re¬ 
port  and  a  naive 
address  by  Monte 
Munn,  a  university 
graduate,  who  is 
laying  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  his  fortune 
in  the  professional 
boxing  ring.  His 
subject  was  “The 
Inside  of  the  Sport 
World." 

That  portion  of 
the  program  was 
the  high  spot  in  a 
meeting  which,  for 
setting  a  high  stan¬ 
dard  of  interest 
and  maintaining  it 
throughout  without 
a  gap,  Set  a  new 
standard  for  the 
society’s  gather¬ 
ings.  It  won  re¬ 
peated  expressions 
of  praise  for  Grove 
Patterson,  the  en¬ 
ergetic  ^itor  of 
the  Toledo  Blade, 
who  was  chairman 
of  the  program 
eommittw.  Further 
s^eognition  was 
pvw  him  when  the 
•ociety  named  di- 
feetors  for  the  com- 


By  EoiToa  8t  Publish**  Special  Photographer 

(Seated,  left  to  right) — (^orge  E.  Miller,  first  vice-president;  E.  S.  Beck,  treasurer;  Erie  C.  Hopwood,  president;  M.  H. 
Creager,  secretary,  and  Willis  J.  Abbot,  director.  (Standing,  left  to  right) — Will  Owen  Jones,  director;  Frank  Knox, 
director;  Walter  M.  Harrison,  director;  Casper  S.  Yost,  director;  Grove  Patterson,  director  and  chairman  of  1927 

program  committee. 


obstacles  prevented 
action  in  the  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

One  was  that  the 
only  warrant  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  so¬ 
ciety  for  enactment 
of  ethical  or  pro¬ 
fessional  standards 
for  journalism  was 
contained  in  the 
preamble  to  the 
constitution,  which 
recited  as  among 
the  society’s  pur¬ 
poses  “to  consider 
and  perhaps  estab¬ 
lish  ethical  stan¬ 
dards  of  profes¬ 
sional  c  o  n  d  u  c  t.’’ 
This  constitution 
was  adopted  in  1922 
and  the  Canons  of 
Journalism,  the 
code  of  ethics 
which,  it  is  alleged 
had  been  violated, 
were  adopted  in 
1923.  The  charges 
were  preferred  in 
1924  concerning  a 
series  of  acts  which 
took  place  between 
April  14,  1922,  and 
Sept.  25,  1922. 

Counsel  held  that 
“mere  statement  of 
these  facts  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  show  a 
lack  of  authority  in 
your  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  to  examine 
into  ‘charges  of  un¬ 
professional  c  o  n- 
duct’  which  took 
place  prior  to  the 
adoption  of  a  code 
of  ethics  by  your 
organization. 

(Continued  on 
page  9) 
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BILL  TO  MAKE  CONTEMPT  APPEALABLE 
PREPARED  BY  BALTIMORE  LAWYERS 


1926  UNAGE  ADDITIONS 


WILUAMS  NEW  EDITOR 
OF  UNIVERSAL  SERVICE 


Move  Follows  Judge  O’Dunne’s  Action  in  Detective’s  Case — 
Present  Statutes  Prevent  Appeal  from 
Court  Penalty 


THIRTEEN  ISSUES  A  WEEK 

Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram- 

Gazette  (mes)  . .  .19,459,335 

New  Orleans  (La.)  Item-Tri¬ 
bune  (mes)  . 17,666,324 


Former  Editor  of  Boston  Transcript 
and  Boston  Advertiser  to  Write 
Signed  Articles  on  Inter¬ 
national  Topics 


A  COMMITTEE  of  the  Baltimore  Bar 
Association  has  recommended  to  that 
body  a  bill  definitely  making  contempt  of 
court  an  appealable  offense  in  the  State 
of  Maryland. 

It  was  in  Baltimore  that  Judge  Eugene 
O’Dunne,  sitting  in  the  Criminal  Court, 
recently  held  Charles  H.  Burns,  captain 
of  Baltimore  detectives,  in  contempt  be¬ 
cause  he  gave  a  newspaper  interview  in 
which  the  judge  held  Burns  discussed  the 
merits  of  a  case  pending  in  court.  The 
judge  held  that  all  public  statements  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  merits  of  a  case  in  which  in¬ 
dictments  had  been  returned  were  in  con- 
t.mpt  of  court.  Judge  O’Dunne  also, 
some  time  before,  held  three  editors  and 
two  photographers  of  the  Baltimore 
News  and  the  Baltimore  American  in 
contempt  because  they  were  alleged  to 
have  made  photographs  in  his  courtroom 
during  a  murder  trial  after  he  had  issued 
an  order  forbidding  that. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  appeal  both 
cases.  There  is  doubt  among  lawyers  as 
to  whether  a  contempt  case  can  be  ap¬ 
pealed  in  Maryland  and  decision  on  the 
News  and  the  American  cases  by  the 
Court  of  Appeals  is  now  awaited.  The 
question  of  whether  the  offense  is  or  is 
not  appealable  has  been  argued  before 
that  court. 

The  Maryland  Legislature  is  now  in 
sessio-  and  the  bill  recommended  by  the 
committee  of  the  Baltimore  Bar  Asso¬ 
ciation  may  be  introduced  in  it. 

The  bill  is  as  follows: 

“Any  person  who  has  been  adjudged  in 
contempt  of  Court  by  an  order  or  judg¬ 
ment  passed  to  preserve  the  power  or  to 
vindicate  the  dignity  of  the  Court,  shall 
have  the  right  to  take  an  appeal  from 
such  order  or  judgment  to  the  Court  of 
Appeals  as  in  criminal  cases.  If  any 
such  alleged  contempt  be  direct  contempt, 
alleeed  to  have  been  committed  in  the 
presence  of  the  Court,  or  so  near  to  the 
Court  as  to  interrupt  its  proceedings, 
then  the  Court  passing  such  order  shall 
sign  a  formal  order  to  that  effect,  anjl 
the  party  aggrieved  thereby  shall  have 
the  right,  within  five  days  thereafter,  to 
enter  an  appeal  therefrom  to  the  Court 
of  Appeals,  but  no  anneal  shall  operate 
as  a  stay  of  execution  unless  expressly 
so  order^  by  the  Court.  The  record  of 
apneal  in  such  case  shall  consist  of  such 
order,  of  affidavits  filed  by  or  on  behalf 
of  the  party  aggrieved,  or  of  affidavits 
filed  by. the  State’s  Attorney  in  support  of 
the  action  by  the  Court,  together  with 
any  testimony  that  such  party  may  de¬ 
sire  to  offer  in  support  of  such  affidavits 
and  a  written  statement  by  the  judge  or 
judges  passing  such  order  of  contempt,  of 
the  facts  and  circumstances  unde-  and  by 
reason  of  which  the  order  was  passed. 

“If  any  such  alleged  contempt  be  a 
constructive  contempt,  alleged  to  have 
been  committed  not  in  the  presence  of  the 
Court,  or  not  so  near  the  Court  as  to 
interrupt  its  proceedings,  then  the  (Tourt 
shall  issue  a  citation  to  the  person  al¬ 
leged  to  be  in  contempt,  requiring  such 
person  to  show  cause  wh-'  an  -  der  ad¬ 
judging  such  person  in  contempt  should 
not  be  passed  within  a  time  named  therein. 
If  no  cause  is  shown  within  the  time  so 
named,  such  order  shall  be  final ;  but  if 
such  person  shall  answer  and  show  cause 
within  the  time  named,  then  testimony 
shall  be  taken  and  the*  matter  proceeded 
with  as  though  the  satfe  were  a  criminal 
case,  tried  by  the  Coifrt  without  a  jury. 
Upon  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Api^als,  in 
cases  of  both  direct  and  constructive  con¬ 
tempts.  the  Court  of  At’peals  shall  con¬ 
sider  and  pass  upon  1h»  law  and  the 
facts,  and  said  Court  shall  make  such 
order  as  to  it  may  seem  proper,  includ¬ 
ing  the  right  to  reverse  or  modify  the 
order  appealed  from.  In  all  such  cases 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State’s  At¬ 
torney,  either  personally  or  by  deputy  or 
assistant,  to  prosecute  such  contempts  as 
though  the  same  were  criminal  cases.” 


This  bill,  along  with  a  number  of 
others,  on  other  subjects,  was  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  following  committee  of 
lawyers,  members  of  the  Bar  Association : 
G.  Ridgely  Sappington,  Edgar  Allan  Poe, 
Sylvan  Hayes  Lauchheimer,  W.  Calvin 
Chesnut,  and  Walter  H.  Buck. 

It  is  to  be  discussed  before  a  meeting 
of  the  700  members  of  the  association, 
where  it  may  be  amended. 

Some  form  of  such  bill  is  likely  to  be 
submitted  to  the  legislature,  however. 
The  proceedings  growing  out  of  Judge 
O’Dunne’s  contempt  orders  have  illus¬ 
trated  how  obscure  the  Maryland  law  is 
in  this  particular,  and  this  represents  an 
effort  to  remove  this  obscurity. 


TWO  SUE  FOR  UBEL 

Fletcher  A.  Howe  and  Hugh  L.  Alex¬ 
ander  have  filed  libel  suits  for  $25,000 
damages  each  against  W.  C.  Dewel,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Algona  (la.)  Kossuth 
County  Advance,  based  on  an  editorial  in 
the  Advance. 


MADISON  EDITOR  SEEKS 
TO  UNSEAT  JUDGE 


Court’s  Repudiation  of  Interview  Draws 
Attack  of  W.  T.  Evjue  of  Capi¬ 
tal  Times — Calls  Judge 
“Unfit” 


The  charge  by  a  Madison  (Wis.)  judge 
that  an  interview,  credited  to  him,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Madison  Capital  Times,  was 
a  collection  of  “fabrications  and  lies,” 
lighted  the  spark  for  an  editorial  cam¬ 
paign  by  William  T.  Evjue,  editor  of 
the  Capital  Times,  to  unseat  the  judge 
as  unfit. 

Bryn  Griffiths,  a  reporter  of  the  Times, 
interviewed  the  judge,  O.  A.  Stolen,  of 
the  Superior  Court,  to  determine  why  a 
notorious  local  bootlegger  was  shown 
'Unusual  leniency.  The  judge,  in  re¬ 
sponse,  challenged  the  Capital  Times  to 
investigate  the  flow  of  bootleg  liquor 
among  the  big  business  men  of  the  city, 
according  to  the  interview  published  in 
Friday’s  issue  of  the  Capital  Times. 

Rum  is  flowing  around  the  capital 
square  (the  business  section)  and  the  law 
enforcement  agencies  can  do  nothing 
about  it  because  of  the  power  of  these 
business  men,  the  judge  was  credited  with 
saying  in  the  interview.  Other  sensa¬ 
tional  accusations  were  made  by  Judge 
Stolen. 

The  next  day.  Judge  Stolen  repudiated 
the  whole  interview  in  a  formal  state¬ 
ment  and  in  a  public  address  before  the 
convention  of  county  W.  C.  T.  U.  dele¬ 
gates. 

“The  whole  interview  credited  to  me  is 
but  a  string  of  fabrications  and  lies,”  the 
judge  maintained.  “It  is  not  a  case  of 
misinterpretation  or  exaggeration,  but  one 
of  pure  invention  on  the  part  of  the  re¬ 
porter. 

“There  is  not  enough  money  around 
the  square  to  buy  any  one  of  the  police 
officials — ^not  enough  in  Dane  county  to 
influence  them  one  iota — and  anything  to 
the  contrary  is  a  falsehood.  The  state¬ 
ment  that  liquor  is  flowing  around  the 
square  is  a  baseless  falsehood.” 

Editor  Evjue  answered  the  judge’s 
statement  and  speech  in  a  six  column 
boxed  editorial  on  the  front  page  Satur¬ 
day  night  and  declared  in  -the  opening 
sentence  that  Judge  Stolen  had  “outlived 
his  usefulness  on  the  bench  and  was  no 
longer  fit  to  sit  as  judge.” 

He  promised  a  series  of  articles  with 
evidence  to  show  that  the  judge  had  been 
abnormally  lenient  with  bootleggers  and 
that  he  was  inefficient  and  unfit  in  office. 

He  “stood  by”  the  reporter,  Bryn  Grif¬ 
fiths,  and  the  interview.  Another  re¬ 
porter,  who  had  been  present  at  the  time 
of  the  interview,  vouched  for  its  accuracy. 


SEVEN  ISSUES  A  WEEK 

Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press  (es) .  .25,254,684 

New  York  World  (ms) . 17,658,831 

Akron  (O.)  Times-Press  (es)  .14,510,104 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Joumal- 

American  (es)  .  9,345,766 

Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Sun  (ms).  8,407,224 

SIX  ISSUES  A  WEEK 

Uniontown  (Pa.)  Genius  (e)  .  .12,562,200 
Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribime  (e)  .10,401,801 
New  York  Evening  World  (e)  9,842,432 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times  Union 

(e)  .  9,395,438 

Allentown  (Pa.)  Chronicle  & 

News  (e) .  8,434,384 

Hackensack  (N.  J.)  Bergen 

Record  (e)  . . . .  . .  7,719,762 

Uniontown  (Pa.)  Herald  (m) .  6,954,640 
Sharon  (Pa.)  News-Telegraph 
(e)  .  6,094,508 

FILM  STAR  SAYS  FACE 
LIFTING  STORY  A  UBEL 


Mae  Murray’s  Lawyer  Threatens 
Shower  of  Actions  Against  Dailies 
Following  Mistaken  Iden¬ 
tity  Dispatch 


Jas.  T.  Williams,  Jk. 


A  new  case  of  mistaken  identity  has 
started  a  shower  of  libel  threats,  written 
to  51  newspapers  and  a  wire  news  agency 
by  Bernard  Naumberg,  New  York  at¬ 
torney,  representing  Miss  Mae  Murray, 
moving  picture  actress. 

Mr.  Naumberg  is  asking  settlement 
without  litigation,  alleging  that  Miss 
Murray  is  entitled  to  special  damages 
because  of  a  story  carried  on  United 
Press  wires  Jan.  7,  and  stating  that  the 
moving  picture  actress  had  undergone  a 
plastic  operation  to  beautify  her  nose  at 
the  Jewish  Hospital  in  Cincinnati.  On 
the  following  day  the  U.  P.  carried  two 
corrections  on  all  wires,  one  dated  New 
York,  and  quoting  Miss  Murray  as  say¬ 
ing  she  had  not  been  in  Cincinnati  at  any 
time,  and  the  second  from  Cincinnati,  dis¬ 
closing  the  real  name  of  the  woman  op¬ 
erated  upon  as  Mrs.  Margaret  Mergen- 
tine.  New  York  writer,  who  uses  the  pen 
name  of  Mae  Murray. 

The  dispatch  further  stated  that  jffiysi- 
cians  and  nurses  at  the  hospital  believed 
the  patient  to  be  Mae  Murray,  actress, 
after  she  had  sent  several  telegrams  from 
the  hospital  signed  with  that  name. 

Robert  Bender,  general  news  manager 
of  the  United  Press,  said  the  United 
Press  got  the  story  from  its  client  paper 
in  Cincinnati.  A  reporter  of  this  paper 
had  been  told  by  hospital  authorities  of 
the  Mae  Murray  telegrams.  Mr.  Bender 
said  that  the  letter  threatening  libel 
which  the  U.  P.  received  has  been  turned 
over  to  the  association’s  attorneys,  who 
maintain  that  the  original  article  com¬ 
plained  against  is  not  libellous. 

None  of  the  papers  threatened  so  far 
has  offered  to  settle.  The  editor  of  one 
important  paper  has  notified  Miss  Mur¬ 
ray’s  business  manager  that  he  will  see 
to  it  that  Mae  Murray’s  name  is  kept 
from  his  news  and  advertising  columns, 
except  in  cases  of  legitimate  news,  if  any 
of  the  suits  are  filed.  This  paper  printed 
two  corrections  and  then  received  the 
threatening  letter. 

“Miss  Murray  owes  all  the  fame  she 
has  to  newspaper  publicity,”  this  editor 
maintained.  “If  she  now  expects  to  try 
an  Annie  Oakley,  she  will  find  that  the 
papers  won’t  be  so  friendly.” 

Mr.  Naumberg  said: 

“Our  theory  is  that  a  false  report  that 
a  beautiful  woman  has  had  to  resort  to 
artificial  nose-changing  seriously  injures 
that  woman.  The  courts  may  decide 
whether  or  not  this  theory  is  right.  I 
have  filed  no  suits  yet.  I  have  written 
52  letters  thus  far,  and  there  may  be 
more.” 


James  T.  Williams,  Jr.,  for  three 
years  editor-in-chief  of  the  Boston  Tran¬ 
script  and  later  editor  of  the  Boston 
American,  has  joined  the  staff  of  Uni- 
versal  Service  in 
the  capacity  of 
editor,  M.  Koen- 
igsburg,  pres¬ 
ident,  has  an¬ 
nounced. 

M  r .  Williams 
will  write  signed 
articles  on  na¬ 
tional  and  inter¬ 
national  topics 
and  other  timely 
subjects.  Chester 
Hope,  manager  of 
Universal  service 
will  continue  in 
that  position. 

M  r .  Williams 
will  spend  much  of  his  time  in  Wash¬ 
ington  where  he  will  be  associated 
with  John  T.  Lambert,  editor  of  the 
Washington  bureau  of  Universal  Service. 
James  R.  Nourse,  is  managing  editor  of 
the  Washington  Bureau. 

Mr.  Williams,  an  active  member  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
has  been  engaged  in  newspaper  writing 
since  he  was  graduated  from  Columbia 
University  in  IWl.  An  honorary  degree 
of  A.  B.  was  conferred  on  him  by  the 
University  of  the  South  in  1921. 

He  is  a  Southerner,  having  been  bom 
in  Lincolnton,  N.  C.,  in  1881.  Shortly 
after  being  graduated  he  went  to  Wash¬ 
ington  as  correspondent  for  the  Colum^ 
(S.  C.)  State.  He  was  later  affiliated 
with  the  Associated  Press  for  four  years 
in  the  capital.  In  1904  he  reported  the 
major  political  conventions  for  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press. 

In  1906,  he  became  Washin^on  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Boston  Evening  Tran¬ 
script.  Three  years  later  President  Taft 
appointed  him  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission,  but  he 
retired  shortly  because  of  ill-health  ai^ 
went  to  Tuscon,  Ariz.,  where,  from  1910 
to  1912,  he  was  on  the  Tucson  Citizen. 

In  1912,  he  became  editor-in-chief  of 
the  Boston  Transcript.  He  was  a  dele¬ 
gate-at-large  from  Massachusetts  to  the 
Republican  National  Convention  of  1912. 
By  appointment  of  President  Coolidge  in 
1924,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  of  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy. 

He  has  received  designation  as  a 
Knight  of  the  Order  of  Leopold  from 
Belgium  and,  from  Italy,  Commanding 
Order  of  the  Crown  of  Italy. 

He  accompanied  Carmi  Thompson  on 
his  recent  mission  to  the  Philippines  and 
during  that  trip  wrote  a  series  of  articles 
for  Universal  Service. 


TELLS  FAITH  IN  BASEBALL 

Paul  Block,  president  of  Paul  Block, 
Inc.,  and  publisher  of  several  newspapers, 
this  week  advertised  his  “Faith  in  Base¬ 
ball  and  Men,”  by  ordering  the  inser¬ 
tion  in  other  dailies  as  a  paid  advertise¬ 
ment  reprints  of  a  signed  editorial  under 
that  title,  published  in  the  Newark  Star- 
Eagle,  one  of  his  papers. 

JOINS  LONDON  BUREAU 

Rolfe  E.  Baltzell,  formerly  of  the 
copy  desk  of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  sailed  on  Jan.  15,  on  the  S.  S.  An- 
sonia  for  London,  where  he  will  join  the 
Herald  Tribune’s  London  bureau.  He 
was  formerly  on  the  Indianapolis  News 
and  Chicago  Daily  News. 

NOW  7.DAY  PAPER 

With  its  issue  of  Jan.  3  the  Everett 
(Wash.)  News  published  its  first  Mon¬ 
day  edition,  making  the  News  a  seven-day 
paper. 
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ADVERTISING  MEN  HONOR  FRANKLIN’S  MEMORY 

200  Clubs  Stage  “Newspaper  Day”  Jan.  17,  on  221st  Birthday  of  Patron  Saint  of  Printing — News¬ 
papers  Praised  As  Advertising  Mediums — Memorial  Banquet  Held  in  Paris 


T^EMOKIAL  tribute  to  Benjamin 
iU  pranklin,  patron  saint  of  the  print¬ 
ing,  craft,  was  coupled  with  praise  of 
niodern  newspapers  and  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  in  this  year’s  celebration  of  the 
221st  birthday  anniversary  of  Poor 
Richard  and  the  first  annual  “Newspaper 
Day’’  on  Jan.  17. 

Ceremonies  in  honor  of  the  day  held 
by  nearly  200  advertising  clubs,  members 
of  the  International  Advertising  Associa¬ 
tion,  under  I.  A.  A.  auspices  assisted  by 
the  Association  of  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Executives,  extended  from  Coast  to 
Coast  in  America  and  over-seas  to  Paris. 

Numerous  distinguished  Frenchmen,  in¬ 
cluding  Minister  of  War  Paul  Painleve, 
attended  the  brilliant  Paris  banquet, 
which  was  addressed  by  Ambassador  Her¬ 
rick,  Jules  J.  Jusserand,  former  French 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  and 
Henry  C.  Breckinridge. 

In  Philadelphia,  the  Poor  Richard 
Club,  through  Morton  Gibbons-Neff,  tbe 
chib  president,  announced  that  a  cam¬ 
paign  is  already  under  way  to  build  a 
$3,000,0(M)  monument  to  the  old-time 
printer  and  newspaiier  publisher  in  that 
city.  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis  is  honorary 
chairman  of  the  campaign,  he  said. 

Mr.  Gibbons-Neff  laid  a  wreath  on 
Franklin’s  grave  in  the  cemetery  of  old 
Christ  Church  after  a  pilgrimage  there 
made  by  thousands  of  citizens,  including 
a  delegation  of  New  York  advertising 
men,  headed  by  Charles  C.  Green,  pres¬ 
ident  erf  the  .Advertising  Club  of  New 
York. 

The  Franklin  Statue  in  Printing  House 
Square  at  Nassau  and  Spruce  streets,  was 
the  center  of  New  York’s  celebration  of 
the  day. 

Brig.  Gen.  Oliver  B.  Bridgeman  placed 
a  wreath  in  the  name  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution.  J.  Clyde  Oswald 


and  J.  Robert  Stout  placed  another  for 
the  International  Benjamin  Franklin  So¬ 
ciety.  Other  wreaths  were  supplied  by 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
Graphic  Arts  Club,  the  Employing  Print¬ 
ers’  Association  of  New  York,  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  No.  6  and  the  League 
of  Advertising  Women. 

At  New  York  University,  a  Benjamin 
I'ranklin  Committee,  representatives  of 
the  International  Benjamin  Franklin  So¬ 
ciety  and  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revo¬ 
lution  decorated  the  Franklin  tablet  in  the 
Hall  of  Fame. 

In  connection  with  this  observance  it 
was  announceil  that  a  bust  of  Franklin 
would  be  unveiled  in  the  Hall  of  Fame, 
May  5. 

In  Boston,  where  Franklin  was  born, 
the  day  was  fittingly  observed  by  the  -Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  of  Boston.  Preceding  the 
weekly  luncheon  of  the  club,  at  the  Hotel 
Bellevue,  exercises  were  held  by  the  chil¬ 
dren  enrolled  in  printing  classes  in  the 
city’s  schools  at  the  monument  of  Frank¬ 
lin  in  front  of  city  hall,  at  which  Mayor 
Malcolm  Nichols  paid  tribute  to  Frank¬ 
lin  as  Boston’s  foremost  native  son,  and 
at  his  parents’  grave  in  the  old  Granary 
burying  ground,  on  which  a  wreath  was 
place<l  by  the  Advertising  Club.  Both  at 
city  hall  and  at  the  grave  Major  Patrick 
O’Keefe,  president  of  the  club,  spoke,  pay¬ 
ing  tribute  to  Franklin  and  to  the  youth 
of  tcxlay. 

.At  the  luncheon  the  club  was  host  to 
the  Boston  newspaper  publishers,  and  the 
speakers  were  Julian  Mason,  editor  of  the 
York  Evenin"  Post;  Edwin  S. 
Friendly,  business  manager,  .Vete  York 
Sun;  and  William  .A.  Thomson,  director 
of  the  bureau  of  advertising,  .\merican 
Newspaper  Publishers’  .Association.  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Rogers  advertising  manager  of 
the  Boston  Transcript,  presided. 


The  theme  of  the  speakers  was  the 
value  of  newspapers  to  advertisers,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  local  advertising. 

Speaking  on  “The  Newspaper  in  the 
Local  F'ield,’’  Mr.  Friendly  pointed  out 
the  advantages  of  newspaper  advertising 
over  other  kinds. 

“Without  newspaper  advertising,’’  he 
said,  “the  big  stores  could  not  exist.  Lo¬ 
cal  advertisers  should  watch  the  news¬ 
papers.  It  is  a  mistake  to  judge  the  ad¬ 
vertising  value  of  a  paper  by  its  total 
net  pakl  circulation.  The  local  advertiser 
should  find  out  Itow  much  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  is  in  the  city  and  suburban  territory ; 
outside  that  he  has  a  limited  appeal.’’ 

.AdvtKating  a  different  type  of  adver¬ 
tising  copy  for  each  paper,  he  explained 
that  every  paper  appeals  to  a  different 
class  of  iieople,  and  the  advertising  should 
be  directed  at  the  reader  in  a  tone  with 
which  he  is  in  accord.  He  said  that  the 
great  popularity  of  radio  is  due  in  a 
lar.ge  measure  to  newspaper  advertising. 

In  talking  on  “The  Editorial  and  Ad¬ 
vertising  Departments  of  the  Newspaper,’’ 
Mr.  Mason  declarect  Franklin  was  the 
first  .American  advertising  man. 

"Franklin  surely  was  the  first  civilized 
.American,”  he  said.  “He  was  broad¬ 
minded.  generous,  humorous  and  mirth¬ 
ful,  and  he  left  his  imprint  on  business. 
He  was  a  great  advertising  man  and  a 
great  editor.  He  knew  of  circulation 
methods,  he  knew  the  mechanics  of  the 
business,  he  knew  the  business  office  and 
the  news  department.  He  was  ureat  on 
features,  circulation  and  advertising.” 

The  advantages  to  be  gained  by  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  from  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  were  set  forth  by  Mr.  Thomson, 
who  took  for  his  subject,  “The  News¬ 
paper,  a '  National  Habit.’!  He  pointed 
out  that  a  tremendou?;  increase  has  taken 
place  in  installment  buying,  and  reminded 


his  audience  that  three  and  a  quarter 
billion  dollars  worth  of  automobiles, 
radios,  jewelry  and  furniture  were  sold 
last  year  on  the  installment  plan.  He 
urged  all  national  advertisers  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  great  American  habit  of 
reading  the  newspapers. 

In  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  newspapers  were 
classed  among  the  foremost  instruments 
of  education  by  President  Livingston  F'ar- 
rand  of  Cornell  University,  at  a  dinner 
in  hQnor  of  the  newspaper  profession  of 
Tompkins  County,  given  by  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Club  of  Ithaca. 

"If  there  is  one  group  and  one  agency 
which  contributes  more  than  any  other 
to  general  educatiem,  it  is  a  newspaper 
world  which  rightly  interprets  its  func¬ 
tion,”  President  F'arrand  said.  “The  de¬ 
velopment  of  ideals  in  the  newspaper  pro¬ 
fession  is  one  of  the  most  encouraging 
signs  in  modern  life. 

“We  in  America  are  particularly  privi¬ 
leged  in  having  a  press  we  can  look  to 
with  confidence.” 

The  students  and  faculty  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  State  School  of  Printing  and  the 
Empire  State  Sclwol  of  Engraving,  had 
a  half  holiday  in  honor  of  Franklin.  They 
observed  it  with  a  luncheon.  Ross  W. 
Kellogg,  director  of  the  schools,  presided. 

John  W.  Baker,  general  manager  of 
the  Ithaca  Journal-Nezvs,  and  chairman 
of  the  education  committee  of  the  New 
A’ork  State  Publishers  .Association,  con¬ 
tributed  a  word  of  praise  to  the  students 
and  homage  to  Benjamin  Franklin  in 
whose  footsteps  most  of  them  seek  to 
follow.  .  > 

Prof.  Bristow  .Adams,  editor  of  publi¬ 
cations  at  the  State  College  of  .Agricul¬ 
ture,  Cornell  University,  as  the  main 
speaker,  talked  on  the  career  and  charac¬ 
ter  .lof  Franklin.  After  dwelling  on 
Franklin’s  many  activities.  Professor 
•Adams  said :  “His  most  influential  con¬ 
tribution  to  letters  was  his  ‘Poor  Rich¬ 
ard’s  .Almanac.’  .Aphorisms  from  this  are 
universally  current,  not  only  in  America, 
but  in  foreign  languages  as  well.” 

Results, of  Newspaper  Day  were  so  sat¬ 
isfactory  that  the  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  .Advertising  Executives  expects  to 
propose  the  observance  of  Newspaper 
Day  at  the  same  time  each  year,  Frank 
T.  Carroll,  of  the  Indianapolis  News,  and 
president,  A.  N.  .A.  E.,  told  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

“.An  additional  feature  of  importance 
was  the  complete  manner  in  which  the 
newspapers  of  .America  covered  the  meet¬ 
ings.  These  constructive  stories  gave  the 
general  public  a  new  conception  of  the 
importance  to  them  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.”  he  said. 

PATCHELL  NAMED  PRESIDENT 

James  J.  Patchell,  editor  of  the  Union 
City  (Ind.)  Times,  was  elected  president 
of  the  Indiana  Republican  Editorial  As¬ 
sociation  to  succeed  J.  Frank  McDer- 
mond,  Jr.,  editor  of  the  Attica  Ledger- 
Tribune,  at  the  annual  meeting  last  week. 
FIverett  E.  Neal,  editor  of  the  N oblcsville 
Ledger,  was  elected  first  vice-president; 
Allen  C.  Hiner,  editor,  Ne^vcastle  Courier, 
second  vice-president ;  Neil  C.  McCallum, 
editor,  Batesville  Tribune,  secretary,  and 
I’aul  R.  Bausmann,  editor,  Monticello 
Herald,  treasurer. 


Advertising  men,  including  Advertising  Club  presidents  of  New  York,  Chicago  and  Philadelphia  were  on  hand  at  the 
placing  of  a  wreath  on  the  grave  of  Benjamin  Franklin  in  Old  Christ  Church  Burial  Grounds,  Philadelphia,  Monday, 
the  anniversary  of  Franklin’s  birth.  The  ceremony  was  part  of  the  celebration  of  Newspaper  Day 


BARTON  HEADS  NYACK  JOURNAL 

Todd  Barton  is  now  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Nyack  (N.  Y.)  Eve- 
ning  Journal  and  a  complete  reorganiza¬ 
tion  has  been  effected.  On  or  about  Feb. 
1  the  Journal  will  move  into  its  new 
plant,  where  a  new  Model  E  Duplex  press 
is  being  installed  and  additional  linotypes. 
After  that  date  the  Journal  will  ^  pub¬ 
lished  as  a  full  eight-column,  21-inch  deep 
newspaper  with  special  feature  pages,  in¬ 
cluding  si»rts,  wonten’s  page,  automo¬ 
biles.  radio  and  comics,  Mr.  Barton 
stated. 
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FURNITURE  FIRM  SEEKS  TO  FORCE  DAILY 
TO  PRINT  ITS  ADVERTISING 


DISCUSS  AMUSEMENT  RATES 


Sues  Rochester  Times-Union  to  Compel  Completion  of 
Contract — Paper  Charges  Deception — Court 
Decision  Expected  Soon 


(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  1’i'hi.i.siikk) 


pOCHESTEK,  N.  V.,  Jan.  2l>— On  the 
ground  that  it  cannot  carry  on  it!> 
business  successfully  in  Rochester  unless 
The  Rochester  Times-Union,  a  Gannett 
newspaper,  will  print  its  advertising,  the 
Amalgamated  Eurniture  Eactories,  Inc., 
William  J.  Wolfson,  president,  of  this 
city,  is  suing  the  Times-Union  for  com¬ 
pensatory  damages  and  asking  an  injunc¬ 
tion  to  compel  completion  of  an  adver¬ 
tising  contract  with  that  newspaper 
which  has  still  approximately  10,000  lines 
to  run.  The  petition  for  injunction  is 
now  under  advisement  by  Supreme  Court 
Justice  J.  B.  M.  Stephens. 

In  its  argument  on  the  injunction  pro¬ 
ceedings,  the  Times-Union  in  its  defense 
claimed  the  advertising  was  deceptive  and 
insisted  it  would  protect  its  readers.  Eur- 
thermore  it  contended  it  had  not  broken 
its  contract  since  the  paper's  rate  card 
was  an  integral  part  of  the  contract  and 
states  that  all  advertising  copy  is  subject 
to  approval.  The  plaintiff  made  an  issue 
of  fact  of  this,  declaring  the  rate  card 
did  not  enter  into  the  negotiations  when 
the  contract  was  discussed.  That  it  did 
was  asserted  in  affidavits  by  Ernest  P. 
Gosling,  advertising  manager,  and  Harold 
Beachner,  advertising  salesman  of  the 
Times-Union,  who  negotiated  the  con¬ 
tract  with  the  plaintiff  corporation. 

In  its  complaint  the  Amalgamated  Fur¬ 
niture  Factories  states :  "The  nature  of 
the  plaintiff’s  business  is  such  that  it  is 
abolutely  necessary  in  order  that  the  plain¬ 
tiff  may  continue  in  business  that  its 
merchandise  and  commodities  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  general  public 
through  newspaper  advertising  and  in 
particular  through  advertising  in  the  de¬ 
fendant’s  newspaper ;  that  there  is  only 
one  other  afternoon  newspaper  published 
in  the  city  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  which 
has  any  large  circulation,  that  upon  in¬ 
formation  and  belief  the  defendant’s  news¬ 
paper  has  the  largest  circulation  of  any 
newspaper  in  the  city  of  Rochester,  and 
especially  in  the  territory  surrounding  the 
city ;  that  the  said  defendant’s  newspaper 
is  the  only  medium  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  available  to  the  plaintiff  in  order 
to  call  to  the  seasonable  attention  of  the 
general  public  its  wares  and  merchandise. 

The  complaint  continues  to  cite  that 
its  January  and  February  sales  “cannot 
be  carried  on  to  any  advantage  whatso¬ 
ever"  unless  the  Times-Union  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  publish  the  plaintiff’s  adver¬ 
tising. 

In  oral  pleadings  on  the  motion  for  in¬ 
junction,  counsel  for  the  furniture  cor¬ 
poration  declared  the  Times-Union  re¬ 
fused  completion  of  the  plaintiff’s  adver¬ 
tising  contract  because  of  pressure 
brought  to  bear  through  the  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau  on  behalf  of  other  adver¬ 
tisers.  This  was  denied  absolutely  by 
Roy  C.  Kates,  general  manager  of  the 
Times-Union,  and  Mr.  Gosling  who  de¬ 
clared  that  the  Better  Business  Bureau 
had  investigated  advertised  claims  of  the 
plaintiff  to  sell  furniture  from  “our  fac¬ 
tories’’  and  had  discovered  the  Amalga¬ 
mated  Furniture  Factories,  Inc.,  owned 
no  factories  whatever.  This  was  held  to 
be  deceptive  and  under  the  same  circum¬ 
stances  the  very  name  of  the  plaintiff  cor¬ 
poration  was  held  by  the  executives  of 
the  Times-Union  to  be  a  deception  in 
that  it  made  it  appear  the  plaintiff  cor¬ 
poration  was  an  amalgamation  of  furni¬ 
ture  factories  operating  a  retail  corpora¬ 
tion  without  middlemen  and  hence  en¬ 
abled  to  sell  more  cheaply,  and  that  this 
was  the  impression  which  the  advertising 
had  attempted  to  convey  to  the  Times- 
Union’s  readers. 

Stephen  J.  Warren,  former  district  at¬ 
torney  of  Monroe  county,  counsel  for  the 
Times-Union,  cited  several  cases  to  show 
the  justifiability  of  the  Times-Union’s 
stand  in  the  matter  in  orotecting  its 
readers  from  advertising  which  it  held  to 
be  deceptive. 


Tlic  plaliitilt  ciiiitciided  its  name  had 
noiliing  to  do  witli  tlie  issue  that  it  had 
lieeii  au'.horized  by  the  state  when  incor¬ 
poration  papers  were  granted  and  that  it 
could  sell  milk  under  its  charter  if  it  so 
wished. 


U.  S.  OFFERS  TIMBER 
TRACTS  FOR  SALE 


Large  Alaskan  Areas  to  Be  Sold  if 
Buyer  Agrees  to  Erect  200  Ton 
Newsprint  Mill — Competitive 
Bids  Solicited 


Announcement  of  the  two  largest  tim¬ 
ber  .sales  ever  offered  by  the  Forest  Serv¬ 
ice,  each  involving  5  billion  board  feet  of 
excellent  pulpwood  in  Alaska,  and  each 
contingent  upon  the  establishment  of  at 
least  a  200-ton  paper  mill  in  .\laska,  was 
made  Jan.  15  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Jardine.  Competitive  bids  are  now  being 
solicited. 

One  sale  is  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Tongass  National  Forest,  near  Juneau, 
and  the  other  is  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  forest  near  Ketchikan.  This  part 
of  Alaska  has  the  facilities  necessary  to 
the  development  of  a  large  paper-manu¬ 
facturing  industry.  It  has  the  timber, 
the  water-power  facilities,  and  the  trans¬ 
portation  possibilities  required.  Secre¬ 
tary  Jardine  has  said  that  there  is  room 
in  Alaska  for  5  or  6  paper  plants  with 
capacities  equal  to  those  projected  in  the 
two  sales  announced.  He  thinks  that  the 
timber  and  power  resources  of  the  sec¬ 
tion  can  keep  an  industry  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  at  least  1,000,000  tons  of  paper 
annually,  running.  That  is  more  than  a 
quarter  of  the  present  yearly  consumption 
of  newsprint  in  the  United  States. 

A  permanent  Alaskan  paper  industry 
is  projected,  and  already  parts  of  the 
Tongass  National  Forest  have  been  ap¬ 
portioned  to  the  various  groups  of  water 
powers  to  supply  the  pulpwood  for  manu¬ 
facturing  at  these  powers.  The  large 
supply  of  timber  guarantees  a  perpetual 
run  as  long  as  conservative  measures  are 
followed. 

The  Secretary  estimates  that  at  lea.st 
$8,000,000  to  $10,000,000  in  water  power 
development,  plant  and  logging  equipment 
will  be  required  in  connection  with  each 
paper-manufacturing  project.  But  suf¬ 
ficient  protection  to  capital  is  provided  by 
the  offer  in  the  sale  of  enough  timber  to 
supply  a  500-ton  mill,  running  300  days  a 
year,  for  50  years.  The  contract  allows 
50  years  for  cutting  timber.  Five  years 
are  allowed  for  the  necessary  engineering 
work  preparatory  to  getting  the  plants 
running. 


No  Change  in  Policy  Toward  Movie 
Copy  Made  at  Boston  Meeting 


EDITOR  OCCUPIES  PULPIT 


PROPAGANDA  SPEAKERS 
SHUNNED  BY  INLAND 


-Xmu.sement  advertising  rates  was  a 
high  light  in  the  considerations  of  the 
New  England  Daily  Newspaper  .\ssocia- 
tion  at  its  meeting  at  the  Copley  Plaza 
in  Boston,  Tuesday,  Jan.  hS. 

.■\rguing  for  a  commercial  rate  were 
C.  J.  G.  Atkinson  and  .\.  O.  Dillenbeck 
of  the  llanff-Metzger  Advertising 
Agency.  In  executive  session,  after  these 
speakers  had  been  heard,  the  association 
members  discussed  the  matter  thoroughly 
and  decided  to  leave  matters  as  they  are 
at  present. 

Manager  \V.  J.  Mathey  of  the  Traffic 
Department  of  the  A.  X.  P.  .A.  and 
Manager  W.  F.  Wines  of  the  Mechanical 
Department  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A,  addressed 
the  members  on  the  functions  of  their 
departments. 

The  Rutland  (N't.)  Herald  and  the 
St.  Albans  (Vt.)  .Messenger  were  voted 
into  membership. 

The  New  England  Printing  School, 
sponsored  by  the  association,  and  the 
newspaper  labor  situation  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  were  reported  upon  by  Frank  E. 
Phillips,  association  manager,  and  dis¬ 
cussion  followed. 

The  annual  meeting  will  be  held  May 
17  at  the  Copley  Plaza. 


Only  One  Non-Member  on  Program  for 
Chicago  Meeting  February  15-16 
— To  Celebrate  40th  Anniver¬ 
sary  of  Organization 


Fot  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
Portland.  Me.,  a  newspaper  editor  occu¬ 
pied  the  pulpit  of  a  local  church  on  Sun¬ 
day,  when  Albert  N.  Leman,  assistant 
Sunday  editor  of  the  Bostem  Post,  con¬ 
ducted  an  all-song  service  at  the  (Thest- 
nut  Street  Methodist  (Thurch.  His  wife. 
Myrtle  Lindsay  Leman,  was  the  special 
.soloist. 


BRITISH  JOURNAUST  IN  U.  S. 


Bernard  Grant,  for  21  years  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  London  Mirror,  is 
vi.siting  in  this  country  and  Canada.  The 
Mirror  is  the  original  daily  picture  tab¬ 
loid. 


OCCUPIES  NEW  PLANT 


N.  Y.  POST  STARTS  NEW 
FINANCIAL  SERVICE 


Aims  to  Keep  Holders  of  Foreign  Se¬ 
curities  Informed  on  Market  Con¬ 
ditions  Abroad — Conducted 
by  Williams 


The  Xew  York  Evening  Post  launched 
a  new  department  of  foreign  financial  and 
business  news,  Monday,  Jan.  17. 

The  new  department  aims  to  inform 
the  holders  of  foreign  securities  in  this 
country,  as  well  as  all  .-Nmerican  con¬ 
cerns  doing  business  abroad,  of  trade  and 
financial  developments  in  practically 
every  part  of  the  world.  It  was  con¬ 
ceive  and  is  being  edited  by  Frank  J. 
Williams,  veteran  financial  writer  of  the 
Evening  Post,  with  the  co-operation  of 
the  governments  of  Germany,  Japan, 
Italy,  France,  Canada,  Latin  America, 
and  of  other  countries,  and  of  business 
organizations  throughout  the  world. 

Business  letters  from  correspondents  in 
London,  Berlin,  Paris,  South  America, 
as  well  as  the  daily  stock  markets  from 
all  the  principal  European  cities,  are  be¬ 
ing  run.  Authorities  on  international 
finance  and  business  here  and  abroad  are 
contributors. 

The  department  was  launched,  Mr. 
NVilliams  points  out,  in  recognition  of 
New  York’s  recently-assumed  position 
as  the  world’s  financial  capital.  In  the 
ten  years  since  the  first  big  foreign  loan 
of  American,  the  $5(X),0(X),(X)0  Anglo- 
French  issue  in  the  World  War,  the 
nations  and  industries  of  the  world  have 
turned  to  Wall  Street  for  financing. 

Since  1920,  Mr.  Williams  shows,  the 
number  of  foreign  government  and  in¬ 
dustrial  securities  traded  in  on  the  New 
York  exchanges  has  increased  about  400 
per  cent.  Today  the  trading  in  foreign 
issues  on  New  York  exchanges  is  often 
as  large  as  that  of  the  American  securi¬ 
ties. 


TO  INCREASE  CAPITAL 


The  February  meeting  of  tlie  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association  will  be  held  in 
Chicago  Feb.  15  and  16  at  the  Palmer 
House. 

this  will  be  the  fortieth  anniversary 
meeting  of  the  Inland,  and  a  part  of  the 
program  will  be  in  the  nature  of  an  aiin.- 
versary  celebration.  Men  who  have  hau 
much  to  do  with  the  work  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  since  its  founding  will  speak, 
William  Southern,  Jr.,  of  the  Indepcna- 
ence  (Mo.J  Examiner,  and  association 
president,  stated. 

On  the  program  will  be  Fred  LeRoy 
of  the  Streator  (111.)  Times,  who  will 
discuss  the  increased  cost  of  production, 
and  how  to  meet  it.  Mr.  LeRoy,  on  his 
paper,  has  recently  increased  the  rate  oi 
subscription,  and  will  also  tell  how  that 
was  accomplished,  and  make  comparisons 
of  the  revenue  from  subscription  and 
advertising. 

George  W.  Marble,  publisher  of  the 
Ft.  Scott  (Kan.)  Monitor-Tribune,  will 
also  speak.  Roscoe  Chapman  and  his 
son,  Russell  Chapman,  of  the  Rockford 
(111.)  Morning  Star,  will  tell  how  the 
Star  organized  a  Local  Loyalty  League 
among  merchants  and  what  it  has  accom¬ 
plished.  H.  R.  Smith  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  will  tell  the  association  how 
the  news  room  of  the  Qiicago  News  is 
organized.  George  B.  Sheridan,  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  Ohio  State  Council 
of  Retail  Merchants,  will  discuss  adver¬ 
tising  from  the  standpoint  of  the  men  on 
the  other  side  of  the  table. 

At  one  of  the  sessions  the  work  of 
state  daily  organizations  will  be  taken 
up  for  discussion,  and  R.  C.  Snyder,  of 
Norwalk,  O.,  president  of  the  Associated 
Ohio  Dailies,  will  tell  of  the  work  of  his 
group.  This  will  be  discussed  by  Fred 
Schilplin  of  the  St.  Cloud  (Minn.) 
Times,  and  H.  H.  Bliss,  of  the  Janesville 
•  (VVis.)  Daily  Gazette,  of  the  Wisconsin 
Daily  Newspaper  League. 

Fred  Landis  of  the  Logans  port  (Ind.) 
Pharos-Tribune  will  talk  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  as  a  subscription  getter  and  holder. 

A  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  will  be  held  on  Monday  evening, 
Feb.  14,  at  the  Palmer  House,  the  day 
before  the  regular  meetings. 

“An  unusual  feature  of  the  program 
for  the  F'ebruary  session  is  that  there  is 
not  a  single  propaganda  number  on  the 
program,”  President  Southern  de¬ 
clared. 


LEAVES  DAILY  HELD 


ADVERTISING  POST  ELECTS 


James  A.  Brewer  New  Commander  of 
New  York  Organization 


Shareholders  in  Associated  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Ltd.,  the  London  Daily  Mail,  Even¬ 
ing  Nezvs,  and  the  Weekly  Dispatch, 
have  received  a  circular  announcing  that 
the  directors  are  taking  the  necessary 
steps  to  capitalize  £750,(^  of  the  undi¬ 
vided  profits  and  to  distribute  one  new 
deferr^  share  in  respect  of  each  two 
deferred  shares  to  holders  whose  names 
are  on  the  register  on  Jan.  19,  1927. 


The  Fargo  (N.  D.)  Forum  formally 
onened  its  new  plant  to  the  public  Jan. 
22.  Norman  B.  Black  is  publisher. 


The  Eustis  (Fla.)  Lake  Region  is 
again  being  issu^  as  a  semi-weekly,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  tryout  in  the  daily  field. 


James  A.  Brewer  was  elected  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Advertising  Men’s  Post 
of  the  American  Legion  of  New  York 
at  elections  held  Jan.  17.  Vice-com¬ 
manders  chosen  were  Mortimer  D. 
Bryant,  Frank  \V’.  Miller,  Herbert  T. 
Schaeffer,  George  A.  Woodward  and 
Victor  E.  Graham. 

The  first  luncheon  of  the  post  was 
held  at  the  Martinique  on  Moi^ay,  Jan. 
17,  and  was  attended  by  more  than  1(X) 
men.  James  A.  Brewer  presided.  A 
Lucky  Number  Contest  was  held  and  the 
winner,  Mr.  Wiggins,  received  a  $10 
credit  check  on  the  John  David  Stores. 

The  new  executive  committee  of  the 
Advertising  Men’s  Post,  American  Le¬ 
gion,  meeting  at  the  Fraternity  Gub’s 
building  Tuesday  noon  outlined  its  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  coming  year.  Herbert  R. 
Schaeffer  of  the  William  H.  Rankin 
Company  is  in  charge  of  entertainment. 

Archie  Griffin  of  the  Reliance  Repro¬ 
duction  Company  will  handle  the  Paris 
American  Legion  convention  details  for 
the  post.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
membership  plan  to  make  the  four  weeks’ 
trip  next  September.  A  dinner  to  How¬ 
ard  P.  Savage,  national  commander,  will 
be  held  at  the  New  York  Athletic  Club 
on  Lincoln’s  Birthday. 
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PASSING  OF  STANLEY  CLAGUE  SADDENS  A.RC 

Director  of  Audit  Bureau  Rose  from  Newsboy — Administered  Famous  Organization  for  Ten  Years — 
Advertisers  and  Publishers  Pay  Warm  Tribute  to  His  Sterling  Qualities 


Stanley  CLAGUE,  who  rose  from 
newsboy  to  the  ^sition  of  managing 
director  of  the  Audit  Burpu  of  Circu¬ 
lations  and  made  that  body  internationally 
famous  among  newspaper  and  advertising 
men,  passed  away  in  the  evening  of  Jan. 

19,  after  ten  days’  illness.  He  was  54 
years  old. 

For  the  last  month  and  a  half  Mr. 
Clague’s  health  had  been  failing  him. 

He  would  insist  on  coming  to  his  work 
each  morning  and  would  be  forced  to 
leave  before  the  end  of  the  day. 

On  Jan.  10  his  physicians  ordered  him 
to  the  Itospital  for  observation. 

Mr.  Clague  was  bound  he  would  fulfil 
all*  his  many  duties,  and  the  doctors’  or¬ 
ders  were  simply  their  way  of  compelling 
him  to  lie  down.  Three  days  after  he 
went  to  the  hospital  his  temperature  be¬ 
gan  to  rise.  It  reached  106  degrees  on 
Wednesday  of  last  week  and  on  Jan.  16 
the  patient  lost  consciousness,  which  he 
never  regained. 

The  doctors  disagreed  as  to  the  exact 
cause  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Qague  had  directed  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  .•\.  B.  C.  affairs  for  not  quite 
a  decade.  He  was  elected  to  the  position 
in  August,  1917,  succeeding  Russell  R. 
Whitman. 

But  prior  to  that  he  had  been  active  in 
the  A.  B.  C.  He  was,  indeed,  one  of  the 
leading  figures  in  the  organization  of  the 
bureau.  Before  he  became  managing  di¬ 
rector  he  had  been  a  director,  a  m^ber 
of  the  executive  committee  and  chairman 
of  the  standard  forms  and  audit  commit¬ 
tee.  When  the  directors  named  him  to 
the  post,  they  announced  that  he  was 
more  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
inner  workings  of  the  organization  than 
any  other  man,  barring  Mr.  Whitman, 
who  after  his  resignation  became  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  now  defunct  .Vc«’  York 
Commercial. 

Ai  the  time  of  Mr.  Clague’s  appoint¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Whitman  predicted; 

“Mr.  Clague  is  just  the  man  to  see 
that  the  A.  B.  C.  prospers  and  grows.” 

Mr.  Clague  ably  fulfilled  that  predic¬ 
tion.  .\t  the  last  A.  B.  C.  convention  in 
Chicago,  a  most  prosperous  financial  con¬ 
dition  was  reported,  and  attendance  at  the 
gathering  surpassed  all  previous  records 
for  attendance  and  interest. 

In  the  nine  and  a  half  vears  of  his 
service  he  had  aided  in  the  inauguration 
of  many  important  A.  B.  C.  reforms  and 
activities.  He  weathered  the  storms  of 
early  criticism  which  sweep  over  every 
new  and  big  idea  and  watched  the  mem¬ 
bership  grow  to  a  total  of  1,852  as  of 
Oct.  6,  1926,  compared  to  a  record 
boasted  about  in  1918  when  92  audits 
were  issued  in  a  month  to  “nearly  200 
advertisers  and  advertising  agencies.” 

From  the  early  days  of  his  directorship 
until  the  end,  Mr.  Oague  was  continual 
preacher  of  the  fundamental  A.  B.  C. 
gospel,  which  was  the  “necessity  for  a 
single  organization  to  bring  the  adver¬ 
tiser  and  the  advertising  agent  onto  com¬ 
mon  ground,  where  co-operation  is  possi¬ 
ble  for  mutual  benefit.”  This  is  quoted 
from  the  first  report  he  made  as  director. 

.\t  the  12th  annual  convention  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  when  the  newspaper  publishers 
waged  and  won  a  proxy  battle  for  more 
representation  and  lower  taxation,  Mr. 
Clague  reiterated  his  creed  in  his  final 
report ; 

“Steadfast  adherence  to  sound  princi¬ 
ples  will  enhance  the  future  value  of 
every  .\.  B.  C.  membership,”  ..e  declared. 
“Deviation  from  fundamental  principles 
which  have  been  demonstrated  as  sound, 
cannot  result  in  anything  but  chaos.” 

Mr.  Clague  was  always  a  convenient 
target  for  dissatisfied  members.  He  met 
?11  blows  good  humoredly  and  often  in 
silence. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  always  fought 
against  charges  made  against  the  organi¬ 
zation  as  a  body. 

Writing  for  Editor  &  Pi'bushf.r  in 
1918,  he  said; 


“Charges  of  using  'the  big  stick’  have 
been  made  against  members  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau,  but  after  all,  what  the  big  stick 
really  means  is  the  ‘yard  stick.’  If  ad¬ 
vertisers  insist  upon  a  method  of  circu¬ 
lation  measurement,  thereby  placing  cir¬ 
culation  on  the  same  commodity  basis  as 
any  other  product  used  in  business,  there 
certainly  can  be  no  legitimate  criticism 
on  the  part  of  those  who  have  not  yet 
felt  the  necessity  of  subjecting  the  article 


Stanley  Clague 


which  they  desire  to  sell  to  this  analysis.” 

The  A.  B.  C.  was  formetl  in  July,  1914, 
and  Mr.  Clague,  then  the  head  of  his  own 
advertising  agency,  and  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ers  in  the  .\merican  .AssiKiation  of  .Ad¬ 
vertising  .Agencies,  was  one  of  the  men 
most  active  in  its  establishment.. 

The  story  of  the  .\.  B.  C.’s  beginning 
has  been  to'.d  often  by  Mr.  Clague.  He 
always  gave  considerable  credit  to  the 
.A.  A.  .A.  -A.  and  its  predecessor,  the 
Western  .Advertising  .Agents’  .AsscKiation. 

“The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations, 
born  in  Chicago,  owes  much  to  the 
.A.  A.  .A.  for  its  survival  through  in¬ 
fancy,”  he  once  declared  in  an  address. 
“By  moral  and  financial  support,  this 
association  enabled  its  originators  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  foundation  of  an  edifice  of 
which  they  can  be  justly  proud. 

“Before  the  existence  of  the  Bureau, 
circulation  was  shrouded  in  mystery. 
Comparatively  few  publishers  had  the 
confidence  of  the  business  world^ — not  be¬ 
cause  most  of  them  were  dishonest,  but 
because  some  were  not  honest  and 
brought  discredit  upon  the  entire  adver¬ 
tising  world. 

“It  only  needed  the  establishment  of 
the  Bureau  to  prove  that  most  publishers 
were  honest  and  that  advertisers  were 
getting  value  received  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  but  it  also  provetl  that  there  ex¬ 
isted  even  among  honest  publishers  evils 
which  were  working  to  their  detriment 
not  only  to  themselves,  and  to  the  adver¬ 
tisers,  but  to  the  public  at  large.” 

Mr.  Clague  was  born  on  the  Isle  of 
Man,  off  the  coast  of  England.  Shortly 
after  coming  to  .America  he  served  for 
several  years  as  secretary  to  the  late 
Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  who  w'as  then 
president  of  Harvard  University.  Then 
he  entered  the  publication  field.  His 
chief  work  in  this  line  of  endeavor  was 
begun  in  the  promotion  department  of 
the  Curtis  Publishing  Company  of  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

From  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Gague  went 
to  Chicago  and  became  a  partner  in  the 
Oague,  Pater,  Jones  Advertising  Agency, 
which  later  became  the  Gague  Agency. 

In  January,  1915,  Mr.  Gague  became 
associated  with  the  Taylor-Critchfield 


Company,  New  York  advertising  agency, 
and  the  firm  name  was  changed  to 
Taylor-Critchfield-Clague  Company.  He 
was  at  one  time  president  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Advertising  .Agents  Association.  He 
was  also  active  in  the  work  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  .Advertising  Association,  as  well  as 
the  .Associated  .Advertising  Gubs  of  the 
World.  He  was  one  of  the  leading  or¬ 
ganizers  of  the  American  .Association  of 
Advertising  .Agencies. 

O.  C.  Harn,  National  Lead  Company, 
and  A.  B.  C.  president,  paid  the  follow'- 
ing  tribute  to  Mr.  Gague : 

“The  .Audit  Bureau  has  suffered  an  ir¬ 
reparable  loss  and  his  friends  have  lost 
a  comrade  whom  they  will  deeply  mourn. 

“Stanley  Clague  was  one  of  those  de¬ 
cided,  dynamic  characters  who  could  not 
be  ignored.  To  know  him  well  was  to 
love  liim  well  and.  as  his  business  for 
many  years  had  thrown  him  with  a  great 
many  jicople,  especially  in  the  publishing 
and  advertising  world,  both  locally  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  more  broadly  throughout  the 
country,  lie  had  stamped  his  influence  and 
personality  upon  an  unusually  large 
circle. 

“One  of  the  best  evidences  of  his  ster¬ 
ling  character  was  the  attitude  of  his 
close  business  associates.  They  were  al¬ 
ways  his  greatest  admirers  ami  their  ad¬ 
miration  and  respect  amounted  to  militant 
loyalty.  And  this  was  in  spite  of  an  un¬ 
usually  exacting  nature. 

“‘He  was  a  driver,’  said  one  of  these 
to  me.  ‘but  we  liked  it  because  he  drove 
no  one  so  hard  as  he  did  himself  and  he 
never  asked  anything  of  us  that  we  would 
not  and  di<l  not  do  himself.’ 

“He  was  a  hard  worker.  Tih)  hard! 
He  made  one  big  mistake.  Out  of  loy¬ 
alty  to  the  Bureau,  he  never  spared  him¬ 
self,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  has 
robbed  the  organization — robbed  it  of  him¬ 
self — and  we  can  ill  spare  him.  But  it 
was  his  nature.  His  greatest  pleasure 
was  his  work ;  the  only  way  he  knew 
how  to  work  was  to  do  it  now.  Noth¬ 
ing  could  wait.  The  consequence  was  he 
literally  sacrificed  himself  to  the  Bureau. 
\Ve  whom  he  has  left  behind  and  who  know 
his  value  are  not  only  grieving  for  the 
loss  of  a  friend,  but  are  depressed  with 
our  failure  to  compel  him  to  stay  with  us. 

“While  merciless  to  himself  he  was 
meticulous  in  looking  after  others.  His 
sympathies  were  quickly  touched.  He 
kept  his  personal  affairs  to  himself,  es¬ 
pecially  his  troubles.  But  the  troubles  of 
others  immediately  became  his. 

“Sensitive  to  an  inordinate  degree,  he 
sometimes  seemed  intolerant  of  criticism ; 
but  this  was  only  apparent,  for  so  far 
from  harboring  resentment,  he  would  pre¬ 
sent  to  the  Board  of  Directors  the  fairest 
possible  statement  of  his  opponent’s  case. 

“He  was  one  of  the  fairest  men  I  have 
known.  His  obsession  was  justice  to  all, 
and  he  had  the  keenest  ability  to  fore¬ 
see  the  broad  results  which  might  follow 
a  decision  in  any  given  case.  When  satis¬ 
fied  as  to  the  proper  course  to  pursue  in 
order  to  conserve  justice  to  the  greatest 
number  he  was  fearless.  Neither  influ¬ 
ence,  nor  threats,  on  the  one  side,  or 
friendship  on  the  other,  could  swerve 
him. 

“Such  a  man  always  excites  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  all.  alike  of  those  who  agree 
and  of  those  who  oppose,  ami  Sfanlev 
Gague  was  the  object  of  just  such  ad¬ 
miration  and  respect. 

“Seldom  does  a  man  lav  down  his  life 
work  with  as  many  friends  who  sincerelv 
and  poignantlv  mourn  his  going.  We 
have  lost  a  real  man  ami  a  real  friend.” 

W.  A.  Thomson,  director  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  .Advertising  of  the  .American 
Newsnaper  Publishers  .Association,  said ; 
“Stanlev  Gague’s  work  will  live  after 
him.  The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
has  been  an  outstanding  factor  in  the 
remarkable  develooment  of  advertising  in 
the  past  decade.  Gague  as  its  pilot  will 
alwavs  be  credited  for  a  big  share  of  its 
useful  accomplishments.  He  had  bril¬ 


liant  ability,  enthusiasm  and  courage. 

He  will  be  missed  as  a  friend  and  as  a 
real  force  in  the  advertising  world.” 

Hugh  A.  O’Donnell,  assistant  business 
manager  of  the  New  York  Times,  said; 

“I  was  shocked  when  I  heard  of  Mr. 
Gague’s  death.  He  had  been  sick  only 
a  week.  During  the  week  there  bail 
been  a  meeting  of  the  newspaper  ad¬ 
visory  Committee  of  the  .A.  B.  C.,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors.  Mr.  Clague  was  so  much  in  the 
harness  that  he  expected  to  attend  the 
latter  meeting.  It  seems  scarcely  pos- 
.sible  that  anyone  so  intensely  energetic, 
so  actively  interested  in  advertising  and 
publishing  generally,  should  pass  so  sud¬ 
denly,  and  after  such  a  brief  illness.  I 
knew  him  most  of  my  life  and  admired 
him.  He  was  an  imiiortant  factor  in  the 
business  side  of  journalism  and  will  be 
greatly  missed.” 

James  O’Shaughnessy,  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  .American  Association  of  .Ad¬ 
vertising  .Agencies,  said : 

“In  the  passing  of  Stanley  Gague, 
advertising  and  publishing  have  suffered 
a  loss  of  staggering  proportions.  I  can 
think  of  no  other  man  who  exercised  such 
a  wide  influence  for  good  or  whose  ac- 
compli.shments  were  so  broad  in  their 
influence.  Stanley  Gague’s  vision  made 
the  .Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  pos¬ 
sible.  His  ability,  reinforced  by  his  high 
integrity,  gave  it  its  working  values. 

“More  than  any  other  man,  Stanley 
Clague  was  the  founder  of  the  Bureau 
of  Circulations.  His  hand  guided  it  from 
its  inception  until  the  day  he  died.  Even 
before  he  left  his  advertising  agency  to 
become  its  managing  director,  it  was  his 
spirit  that  directed  the  work  into  its 
great  usefulness.  He  lived  to  see  the 
Audit  Bureau  do  the  great  things  he  said 
it  would  do. 

“He  predicted  that  the  .Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations  would  lift  newspaper  cir¬ 
culations  out  of  the  shadows  of  doubt 
and  bring  newspaper  advertising  prop¬ 
erly  into  its  own  in  the  national  field. 
That  has  all  come  to  be  so  perfectly  true 
that  the  cause  has  been  completely  o 
scuri-il  by  the  effect. 

“No  one  can  tell  how  many  of  the 
hundreils  of  millions  of  dollars  in  na¬ 
tional  advertising  last  year  were  made 
a  fact  by  the  work  Stanley  Clague  did. 
If  the  figures  were  possible  to  see,  they 
would  appear  as  a  monument  to  his  gi¬ 
gantic  service  to  modern  progress.  He 
was  a  man  of  kindliness  ai^  genuine 
affection,  but  he  was  uncompromising  for 
truth.  It  .should  be  remembered  that  he 
was  at  one  time  a  big  advertising  agent 
and  nationally  admired  for  his  construc¬ 
tive  genius  and  his  accomplishments. 

“Few  men  in  advertising  or  publishing 
were  so  widely  known  or  had  so  many 
real  friends.  His  whole  life  was  a  record 
of  gt^  deeds.  There  are  many  in  ad¬ 
vertising  and  publishing  who  will  not  be 
able  to  hold  back  their  tears  when  they 
learn  that  Stanley  Gague  has  gone  on 
before. 

“God  Rest  his  Soul.” 

I'red  A.  Walker,  managing  director  of 
the  Afcir  York  Evening  Telegram,  and 
chairman  of  the  Publishers  .Association 
of  New  York,  said; 

“In  the  development  of  the  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Circulations,  Mr.  Gague  did  an 
inestimable  service  to  the  newspapers  of 
the  country  as  well  as  to  its  advertisers. 

“His  attention  to  detail  was  in  a  large 
measure  responsible  for  the  high  regard 
in  which  the  Bureau  was  held  and  for  the 
confidence  placed  in  its  reports. 

“His  place  will  be  most  difficult  to 
fill.” 

J.  F.  Bresnahan,  business  manager  of 
the  .Yeti’  York  World,  said; 

“Stanlev  Gague’s  death  is  to  be  rc- 
i^retted.  He  made  the  .A.  B.  C.  a  re¬ 
ligion,  and  his  intense  nature  frequently 
made  for  misunderstandings  that  when 
the  historv-  of  the  A.  B.  C.  is  written  w  ill 
be.  a  tribute  to  his  memory.” 
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A.  N.  A.  EXECUTIVES  CONFER  WITH 
NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS  IN  N.  Y. 

Secrecy  Surrounds  Important  Meeting  at  Yale  Club — S.  E. 
Conybeare,  Verne  Burnett,  and  E.  T.  Hall 
Chief  Speakers 


A  MEETING  between  national  adver- 
tisers  and  newspa^r  publishers  and 
business  executives  which  the  latter  have 
chosen  to  envelop 
in  secrecy,  was 
held  Jan.  13,  at 
the  Yale  Club  in 
New  York,  under 
the  auspices  of 
the  Association 
of  National  Ad¬ 
vertisers. 

S.  E.  Cony¬ 
beare,  of  the 
Armstrong  Cork 
Company,  and  as¬ 
sociation  p  r  e  s  i- 
dent  who  opened 
the  meeting  after 

a  luncheon,  S.  E.  Conybea*b 

pledged  those  at¬ 
tending  to  secrecy.  The  association,  how¬ 
ever,  subsequently  reversed  this  position, 
and  Arthur  Ogle,  A.  N.  A.  secretary, 
prepared  a  digest  of  the  proceedings  for 
publication,  but  held  it  subject  to  the 
approval  of  'William  A.  Thomson,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  who  clamped  down  the  lid 
pending  the  personal  approval  of  all  the 
newspaper  men  who  had  been  present 
at  the  meeting. 

Those  attending  were  William  F. 
Rogers,  advertising  manager,  Boston 
Transcript;  Louis  Wiley,  business  man¬ 
ager,  New  York 
Time  s;  J.  F. 
Bresnahan,  busi¬ 
ness  manager. 
New  York 
IV  or  I  d;  Rowe 
Stewart,  general 
manager  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record; 
Sherman  H.  Bo¬ 
wels,  Springfield 
Republican- 
Union  -  News; 
Fleming  Newbold, 
Washington  Star; 
and  Mr.  Thomson. 
Vehne  Burnett  The  following 

a  d  v  e  r  tisers  at¬ 
tended  :  Verne  Burnett,  secretary  of  the 
advertising  committee  of  the  General 
Motors  Corporation;  Arthur  H.  Ogle, 
A.  N.  A.  secretary-treasurer;  Merle  B. 
Bates,  advertising  manager  of  the  Life 
Savers  Corporation;  Edward  T.  Hall, 
vice-president,  Ralston- Purina  Company, 
St.  L^uis ;  C.  F.  Beatty,  New  Jersey  Zinc 
Company;  Everett  "R.  Smith,  Fuller 
Brush  Company ;  Bernard  Lichtenberg, 
Alexander  Hamilton  Institute. 

After  Mr.  Conybeare’s  opening  ad¬ 
dress,  Verne  Burnett,  who  is  chairman 
of  the  newspaper  committee  of  the  A. 
N.  A.,  took  the  floor  and  made  a  pre¬ 
pared  speech.  He  was  followed  by  Mr. 
Hall.  These  speeches  together  with  sub¬ 
sequent  discussion  consumed  three  hours. 

Mr.  Burnett  at  the  last  A.  N.  A.  con¬ 
vention  listed  seven  major  demands  the 
advertisers  should  make  of  the  news¬ 
paper  publishers.  In  epitome  these  were 
that : 

1 —  More  information  be  furnished  on 
the  “qualitative  phase”  of  newspaper  cir¬ 
culations. 

2 —  Greater  standardization  be  made  by 
newspapers  of  business  practices  includ¬ 
ing  elimination  of  forced  combination 
rates. 

3 —  Newspapers  continue  payment  of 
cash  discounts. 

4 —  more  standardized  system  of  rate 
charges  be  arranged. 

5 —  More  exact  information  on  small 
town  markets  be  made  available. 

6 —  Improvements  be  undertaken  in  the 
physical  appearance  of  advertising  matter 
placed  in  newspapers. 

7 —  Newspapers  discontinue  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  forcing  advertisers  to  buy  exces¬ 
sive  circulations,  created  by  the  offer¬ 


Verne  Burnett 


ing  of  huge  prizes  and  the  extension  of 
subscription  lists  to  remotely  situated 
localities. 

At  the  same  convention,  Mr.  Burnett 
said : 

“I  believe  that  most  large  newspaper 
publishers,  if  they  could  sit  down  with 
us  and  get  our  viewpoint,  would  grad¬ 
ually  adopt  the  most  vital  points  I  have 
outlined. 

“It  is  a  matter  of  education  to  get 
over  the  viewpoint  of  the  advertiser,  and 
it  may  be  a  fairly  long  process,  calling 
for  patience. 

“The  gathering  together  of  facts,  the 
crystallizing  of  opinions,  and  the  proper 
presentation  of  the  viewpoint  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher  to  the  advertiser  and  the  adver¬ 
tiser  to  the  publisher  should  be  the 
answer  to  all  our  problems.” 

While  remaining  true  to  their  pledge 
of  secrecy,  publishers  who  attended  the 
meeting  and  who  were  interviewed  this 
week  by  Editor  &  Publisher,  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  Yale  Club  sessions 
were  of  vital  importance. 

“That  meeting  may  result  in  the  great¬ 
est  benefit  to  national  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  that  has  occurred  since  the  World 
War,”  was  what  one  business  manager 
said. 

The  A.  N.  A.  has  announced  that  the 
Jan.  13,  gathering  was  just  one  of  a 
series  of  similar  meetings  to  be  held 
during  1927.  At  future  luncheons,  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  magazines,  business 
papers,  farm  press,  outdoor  advertising 
group  and  others  will  be  guests  it  is 
stated. 

CRIME  NEWS  FORUM 

Newspaper  Men  and  Civic  Leaders  Dis¬ 
cuss  Subject  in  Boston 

Prominent  newspaper  men  participated 
in  a  spirited  discussion  on  “How  to  Print 
News  of  Crime  and  Scandal”  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Boston  Ethical  Society,  Mon¬ 
day  evening,  as  result  of  which  it  was 
generally  agreed  that  some  sensational 
papers  handle  crime  news  in  such  man¬ 
ner  as  to  harm  society,  although  there 
was  disagreement  as  to  whether  more 
dignified  handling  of  crime  news  harms 
or  benefits  society. 

Speakers  were  Willis  J.  Abbot,  editor, 
Christian  Science  Monitor;  John  H. 
Fahey,  publisher,  Worcester  Post;  James 
E.  King,  Boston  Transcript  editorial  staff; 
George  W.  Coleman,  director.  Ford  Hall 
Forum;  Thomas  Carnes,  special  writer, 
Boston  Herald;  John  Pratt  Whitman, 
Greater  Boston  F^eration  of  Churches ; 
Charles  A.  Gates,  State  Department  of 
Corrections. 

Speakers  were  largely  agreed  that  con¬ 
ditions  were  gradually  improving  in  the 
matter  of  careful  handling  of  crime  news, 
although  there  was  considerable  disagree¬ 
ment  on  the  question  of  the  importance 
of  crime  news  in  the  life  of  the  ordinary 
individual. 

One  point  particularly  urged  was  that 
advertisers  could  do  much  to  improve  the 
situation  by  recognizing  that  the  better 
type  of  newspaper  was  a  better  advertis¬ 
ing  medium  than  the  sensational  one  with 
a  big  circulation. 

DAILY’S  EXPOSE  WINS 

.Action  toward  eliminating  the  evils  ex¬ 
isting  at  the  City  Home  have  been  brought 
about  by  the  Portland  (Me.)  Express 
through  a  series  of  articles  exposing  con¬ 
ditions  there.  The  Express  sent  a  writer 
to  the  institution  to  study  conditions  re¬ 
ported  by  patients  to  be  general.  A  flood 
of  letters  were  received  by  the  Express 
editor  complimenting  him  upon  the  ex¬ 
pose  and  corroborating  the  statements 
made  in  the  articles.  Steps  were  imme¬ 
diately  taken  by  the  City  Council  to 
remedy  conditions. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Jan.  24-25 — .Associated  Ohio  Dail¬ 
ies,  meeting,  Columbus,  O. 

Jan.  24-25 — Buckeye  Press  Assn., 
meeting,  Columbus,  O. 

Jan.  24-2.5 — Advertising  Commis¬ 
sion,  I.  .A.  A.,  meeting,  Colum¬ 
bus,  O. 

Jan.  25-26 — Fifth  District,  I.  A.  A., 
meeting,  Columbus,  O. 

Jan.  25 — .Associated  Press,  direc¬ 
tors  meeting.  New  York. 

Jan.  27-28 — Canadian  Pulp  &  Pa¬ 
per  Assn.,  annual  meeting,  Ritz- 
Carlton,  Montreal. 

Jan.  27-29 — New  York  Press  .Assn.; 
Associated  Dailies  of  New  York; 
and  New  A'ork  State  Publishers 
Assn.,  meetings.  Hotel  Onondaga, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  28-29 — Pennsylvania  Publishers 
Assn.,  meeting,  Penn-Harris 
Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Jan.  29  — EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER’S  INTERNATIONAL 
YEAR  BOOK  issued. 

Jan.  31-Feb.  1-2 — Hearst  Newspaper 
Executives,  annual  convention, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Feb.  3-5 — Michigan  Press  Assn., 
annual  meeting,  Lansing,  Mich. 


EDITORS  TO  CLARIFY 
N.  D.  LEGAL  STATUTES 

Bill  Now  Being  Drawn  It  Expected  to 

Past  Present  Legislature - 

George  Collins  New 
President 

Decision  to  attempt  legislation  aimed 
at  the  clarification  of  the  laws  govern¬ 
ing  legal  publications,  and  the  splitting 
up  of  legal  ad¬ 
vertising  among 
papers  of  the 
state;  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  the  de¬ 
mand  for  a  field 
secretary  for  the 
Association ;  t  h  e 
failure  of  the  ex¬ 
pected  battle  over 
election  of  official 
county  papers  in 
the  state,  and  a 
showing  of  in¬ 
creased  strength 
and  liarmony  in 
the  group  marked 
the  1927  winter 


litigation  in  the  future.  A.  G.  Divet,  of 
Fargo,  N.  D.,  attorney  for  the  State 
Bankers’  Association,  is  drafting  the  law 
assisted  by  W.  L.  Cushing,  of  Beach,  N. 

D. ,  ex-president  of  the  Editors’  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  measure  is  expected  to  come 
before  the  state  legislature  within  a  week, 
with  strong  assurance  of  its  being  passed 
It  also  includes  power  for  cities  to  name 
their  own  official  paper,  irrespective  of  the 
county  selection. 

Sam  Haislett,  field  secretary  for  the 
Minnesota  Editorial  Association  and  a 
former  North  Dakota  editor,  told  of  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  by  instituting  the 
office  of  field  secretary.  A  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  to  report  on  the  matter  asked 
leave  to  delay  their  report  until  the  sum¬ 
mer  session. 

Considerable  agitation  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  for  changes  in  the  laws  governing 
the  naming  of  official  county  papers  failed 
to  materialize  in  action,  the  members 
agreeing  that  the  situation  should  not  be 
tampered  with.  Various  plans  included  the 
reversion  to  the  days  of  county  commis¬ 
sioners  naming  the  papers,  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  straight  circulation  plurali¬ 
ty,  as  the  determining  basis,  but  the  agi¬ 
tation  died  on  the  floor  of  the  convention. 
Codification  of  all  North  Dakota  news¬ 
paper  laws  into  one  volume  was  an¬ 
nounced  as  practically  completed. 

George  Collins,  editor  of  the  Carring¬ 
ton  Independent,  was  named  president  for 
the  coming  year.  Walter  C.  Taylor,  of 
the  La  Moure  County  Chronicle,  was 
named  first  vice-president;  H.  J.  Morris, 
Jamestown  Record,  second  vice-president; 

E.  L.  Peterson,  Dickinson  Press,  third 
vice-presidpt,  succeeding  H.  S.  Davies, 
of  the  Minot  Daily  Nezvs;  and  M.  I. 
Forkner,  Langdon  Cavalier  County  Re¬ 
publican,  was  re-elected  secretary  for  his 
sixth  term. 

Resolutions  adopted  included  one  depre¬ 
cating  the  present  policy  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  regards  the  printing  of  envelopes 
commercially  and  another  urging  extreme 
care  in  accepting  “outside”  advertising 
and  rejecting  spurious  offers. 

NEW  JACKSONVILLE  EDITOR 

John  Temple  Graves  II  Joins  Journal, 
Founded  by  His  Father 

John  "Temple  Graves  II  has  just  been 
made  editor  of  the  Jacksonville  (Fla.) 
Journal,  which  was  founded  by  his 
father,  the  late  John  Temple  Graves,  in 
1887.  Formerly  editor  of  the  Palm 
Beach  Times,  young  Mr.  Graves  for  a 
number  of  years  was  associate  economist 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  is 
the  author  of  three  novels. 

In  announcing  his  policy  as  editor,  he 
said,  in  part: 

‘The  Journal  will  lend  itself  exclu¬ 
sively,  against  the  general  interest,  to  no 
individual  or  clique,  neither  to  the  ‘ins’ 
nor  the  ‘outs’  in  politics,  neither  to  the 


convention  of  the  North  Dakota  Editorial  alleged  top  nor  the  disputed  bottom  in 
Association  in  Bismarck,  Friday  and  Sat-  society,  neither  to  reactionaries  nor  re- 


urday,  Jan.  14-15. 

Fake  advertising  came  in  for  major  at- 


formers,  neither  to  those  whose  major 
concerns  are  commercial  nor  to  those 


tention  in  the  address  of  President  Will  whose  prejudice  opposes  all  that  is  com- 
H.  Wright,  of  Woodworth,  N.  D.  In  his  merciaC 

speech,  Friday,  Mr.  Wright  laid  great  “There  are  newspapers  which  interest 
stress  on  the  necessity  for  editors  to  be  but  do  not  convince.  There  are  other 
particular  in  accepting  national  adver-  newspapers  which  convince  but  do  not 
tising  from  unknown,  unvouched-for  interest.  In  its  news,  its  editorials  and 
sources.  He  urged  the  responsibility  of  its  advertising  service,  the  Journal  pro- 
the  editor  to  his  readers.  Among  the  cases  poses  both  to  interest  and  to  convince  the 
cited  was  the  recent  “3(X)  oranges  for  $3”  people  of  Jacksonville  and  of  the  whole 
example  from  Georgia.  Attention  was  also  section  it  serves.  It  undertakes  to  main- 
given  this  in  the  resolutions.  tain  the  separate  integrities  of  its  news. 

Following  the  report  of  the  legislative  editorial  and  advertising  departments  by 
committee,  Saturday,  the  convention  took  publishing  news  without  editorial  bias, 
up  and  passed  their  recommendations  asik-  editorials  without  fear  or  favor,  and 
ing  for  legislation  in  the  state  to  clarify  advertisements  whose  value  to  the  adver- 
the  present  law,  and  all  persons  paying  tiser  will  come  solely  from  the  quantity 
for  legal  advertising  to  place  it  in  any  and  quality  of  the  circulation  which  such 
legal  paper  of  their  judicial  district,  all  news  and  editorial  policy  inspires.” 


official  state,  county,  and  city  legal  mat¬ 
ter  to  remain  with  the  official  paper  of 
the  jurisdiction. 

This  will  permit  bank  statements,  in¬ 
surance  statements,  and  like  unofficial  le- 


SPUT-UP  OF  GREAT  NORTHERN 
STOCKS 

Stockholders  of  the  Great  Northern 


gal  matter  to  be  split  up  among  the  pa-  Paper  Company  will  vote  on  Jan.  24,  on 
pers,  the  newspaper  editors  agreeing  that  a  director’s  proposal  to  change  the  par 


“there  was  enough  for  all. 


value  of  the  company’s  stocks  from  $100 


Attorney  General  George  Shafer,  of  to  $25  and  to  increase  the  number  of 
North  Dakota,  expressed  himself  as  be-  shares  from  250,000  to  1,0(X),0(X).  If  the 
ing  pleased  at  the  clarification  measure,  measure  is  ratified  stockholders  will  re- 
which,  he  said,  was  much  needed  and  ceive  four  new  shares  for  each  old  one 
which,  if  passed,  will  save  much  possible  held. 
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I— - unwillingness  of  Congress  to  provide  the 

editors  scrutinize  press  funds  needed  to  carry  out  the  provisions 

FREEDOM  RIGHTS  of  the  National  Defense  Act  of  1920, 

which,  he  said,  resulted  from  the  ex- 

(Contiiuted  from  page  3)  perience  of  the  nation  in  the  world  war 

— - and  fully  considered  all  aspects  of  the 

“To  suspend  a  member  for  acts,  some  nation’s  defensive  organization, 
nf  which  were  committed  prior  to  the  Other  addresses  before  the  meeting  are 
oreanizalion  of  the  society  itself,  and  all  printed  in  substance  m  other  columns  ot 
of  which  were  committed  prior  to  the  this  issue,  as  are  the  reports  of  the  presi- 
adontion  of  the  code  of  ethics,  which  he  dent,  treasurer,  and  various  committees, 
is  charged  with  violating,  would  be  il-  The  report  of  the  treasurer  E.  S.  Beck, 
leeal  ”  the  opinion  continued,  “and,  under  showed  that  the  society  had  cash  ^  on 
such '  circumstances,  I  believe  a  court  of  hand  to  the  amount  of  $3,883.23,  against 
eouitv  would  reinstate  him  on  the  ground  $3,264.13  at  the  start  of  the  Be- 

that  'the  organization  had  gone  beyond  ceipts  during  the  year  totalled  $3,74o,  and 
its  powers.  I  also  believe  that  damages  expenses  totalled  $3,342.73.  As  President 
would  be  awarded  him  for  wrongful  sus-  Hopwood  commented,  “The  society  is 
uension,  but,  after  an  examination  of  the  solvent.” 

word,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  .  Speakers  at  the  annual  diiuier  Saturday 
award  in  his  case  would  be  merely  nomi-  night  included  _  Hon.  Charles  Evans 
nal.  However,  your  organization  might  Hughes,  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
be  subjected  to  considerable  expense  in  and  Roy  W.  R.  Howard,  chairman  of 


defending  such  litigation.” 


the  board  of  the  Scripps-Howard  News- 


Full  approval  was  given  to  President  . 

Hopwood’s  suggestion  that  a  co^  “d^tTeVnalional  S 

SSion.”  dim^nahng  the  “perhaps”  in  ‘he  difficulty  of  getting  agreement 
.  W1..  -^A  upon  any  set  of  facts  even  in  limited 

- -  ii  and  unimportant  affairs  even  in  our  own 


Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler 


PRESS  INFLUENCE  NOT 


fice  as  it  is  apt  to  be  when  the  operation 
takes  on  large  proportions. 

“A  common  complaint  against  chain 
ownership  of  newspapers  is  that  it  re¬ 
sults  in  standardization.  This  objection 
will  never  stand  up  as  long  as  standard¬ 
ization  produces  a  better  product  for  a 
larger  number  of  people  and  contributes 
to  the  development  of  a  true  American 
honiogeneity.  In  consequence  of  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  mass  production  methods  to 
newspaper  making  millions  of  people  in 
small  communities  and  rural  districts  are 
receiving  a  local  daily  that  exceeds  in 
completeness  of  world  wide  news  cover¬ 
age,  in  entertainment  and  in  editorial 
value  the  grea^  metropolitan  papers  of  a 
generation  ago. 

“The  daily  newspaper  of  today  has  be¬ 
come  an  exceedingly  complex  product. 
It  has  become  the  product  of  experts. 
Syndication  and  chain  operation  liave 
given  to  the  small  city  daily  the  best 
that  is  available  to  the  metropolitan 
journal.  It  has  annihilated  provincialism 
in  the  United  States.  It  gives  to  mil¬ 
lions  daily  the  ideas  of  a  doctor  of  medi¬ 
cine,  who  receives  a  greater  remunera¬ 
tion  for  his  colunm  of  advice  on  how 
to  keep  well,  than  he  could  make  out  of  a 


land,  withit  th.  multiplicity  of  obtudo,  WANING,  SAYS  HOWARD  “W .  of  ?  Hu  e,». 


power  to  enforce  its  standards  of  pro-  understanding  interposed 

{essional  conduct  differences  of  speech  and  race.  He 

A  mail  jwll  of  the  membership  will  be  addressed  the  editors  upon  their  share  in 
taken  during  the  year  to  determine  helping  toward  a  mutual  understanding 
whether  the  time  of  the  annual  meeting  between  the  United  States  and  its  neigh- 
shall  be  changed  to  April,  immediately  hors  all  over  the  world  and  concluded : 
jgior  fo  annual  meetings  of  the  Asso-  “The  press  should  be  the  guardians  of 


’  _  demic.  A  doctor  of  divinity  quits  preach- 

•  Aii  B.  Wlin  '"8  sermon  a  week  and  writes  an 

All  Bunk  He  S.3^.  to  Cnbc.  Who  ^ 

Mourn  for  Good  Old  Uey*  —  newspaper  ofike  in  his  own  Rolls  Royce. 

Venal  Paper*  No  Longer  Can  A  comic  artist  who  never  draws  any- 

Menace  Communities  thing  as  funny  as  his  salary,  gives  him¬ 

self  a  laugh  over  the  fact  that  his  re- 


ciat^  Press  and  the  American  News-  resources  of  good  will,  and  if  the  44rp\VO  types  of  newspapers  have  rap-  ^ 

paper  Publishers  .Association.  Some  of  press  will  faithfully  interpret,  not  simply  ui-  -....i  /.cumniotoiur  ir,cf  in.  United  States 


the  Western  meml^rs  present  the  acrimony  of  di Wes, ‘or  the  schemes  fluence— ^F«rs  *^edhed*^by  demagogues 

change  v^hich  would  require  them  to  come  propagandists,  but  the  reasonableness  seeking  to  in- 
East  only  once  during  the  year.  Although  q£  .American  people,  and  then  will  flame  public  opin- 


of  the  .American  people,  and  then  will  flame  public  opin- 
cultivate  that  disposition  by  leadership  in  Jon  and  stampede 
the  development  of  reasonableness,  then  mass  action  for 
they  will  contribute  to  the  most  impor-  their  own  ag- 
tant  degree  and  render  the  best  pos-  grandisement.  and 
sible  service  to  which,  to  a  great  ex-  newspapers  -'will- 
tent,  they  have  already  contributed,  and  ing  to  prostitute 
which,  to  a  great  degree,  they  have  al-  themselves  in  the 
ready  rendered  in  maintaining  interna-  service  of  vested 
tional  amity.  interests  and  pub- 

Dr.  Butler,  who  announced  that  he  had  j  i  c  exploiters,” 
come  without  a  topic,  found  one  in  the  Roy  W.  Howard, 
conversation  among  the  guests  at  the  chairman  of  the 
head  table.  He  discussed  the  conflict  ot  board  of  the 
principle  between  democracy  as  exempli-  Scripps  -  Howard 
tied  in  the  United  States  and  the  philoso-  Newspapers  de- 
phies  of  Lenin  and  Mussolini.  He  de-  clared  in  an  ad- 


Roy  \V.  Howard 


“.All  of  this  costs  money. 

“Journalism  has  become  a  big  business. 

“Organization  and  management  ‘does 
its  stuff’  in  the  sanctums  where  g^enius 
formerly  functioned,  and  the  results  are 
better.” 


NOW  198  SOCIETY  MEMBERS 

That  the  A.  S.  N.  E.  now  has  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  198  was  revealed  by  the  re¬ 
port  of  Secretary  Marvin  Creager,  who 
announced  the  following  new  members 
elected  by  the  directors  in  the  year: 

A.  L.  I'owen,  editorial  writer.  Illinois  Stats 
JourHal,  Sprmcf'cld. 


dared  that  marked  dissatisfaction  had  dress  before  the  American  Society  of 
grown  up  in  many  countries  against  the  Newspapers  in  Washington  last  week. 
democratic  form  of  government,  and  that  Papers  of  these  types  which  still  exist  ' 
since  the  last  war  men  have  been  search-  “are  finding  the  going  increasingly  diffi-  Ttonsen 
ing  their  spirits  and  asking  themselves  cult.”  he  stated.  Frank 

whether  the  principles  upon  which  the  “The  day  is  past  in  this  country  when  Leader. 


r..  R.  \\  heeler,  editor,  Portland  Telegram. 
Harry  I.  Horton,  editorial  writer,  Hartford 


Edward  A.  Mahoney,  managinjt  editor,  Boston 
American. 

Henry  T.  Claus,  editor,  Boston  Evening 
Ttonscript. 

Frank  Knox,  editor,  Manchester  Union  and 


United  States  was  established  have  a  venal  newspaper  can  long  continue  as  ^™'***’  "t^tiaging  editor,  Chicago 

worked.  a  menace  to  the  interests  of  a  commun-  i.  „  . 

“Two  organized,  powerful  and  highly  ity  ”  he  continued  '  editor,  Danville  Com- 

intellectual  challenges  have  sprung  up  to  “The .  frequently  heard  statement  that  "uwrence  president  The  United 

face  democracy.  We  are  no  longer  m  the  entire  American  press  is  losing  its  States  Daily,  Washington.  I),  c. 
full  possession  of  the  field  to  which  the  influence  is  the  veriest  bunk.  No  news-  c.  G.  Marshall,  chief  of  news  staff,  U.  S. 

Hon.  Charles  E.  Hughes  future  looks.  These  challenges  are  pre-  paper  in  this  country  has  lost  any  in-  L-aily,  Washington,  U.  C. 

sented  by  the  communism  of  Lenin  and  fluence  that  it  deserved  to  keep.  D.  Lambright.  editor,  Tampa  Morning 

,u  j-  ■  „  *  fascism  of  Mussolini.  We  will  be  in  “The  passing  of  personal  journalism  Lribitne. 

each  longer  underestimate  is  not  a  great  calamity.  If  it  has  cost  us  Strong,  publisher,  Chicago  Daily 

dom  of  meeting  in  a  different  c  y  significance  and  power  of  these  two  some  picturesque  characters  and  if  we  i  "ir  m-  1,  1  -a  ,  t- 

year,  the  prevailing  opinion  seemed  to  ^  v.  ,ov.  ^  v*  «  j  g  NichoU-n,  president.  Times  Picayvne, 

fiivoV  fL  voniio  mighty  forces.  . are  being  served  with  a  less  trenchant  \ew  Orl.-ans. 


Hon.  Charles  E.  Hughes  future  looks,  these  challenges  are  pre-  paper  in  this  country  has  lost  any  in- 

sented  by  the  communism  of  Lenin  and  fluence  that  it  deserved  to  keep, 
flip  VL-U  fascism  of  Mussolini.  We  will  be  in  “The  passing  of  personal  journalism 

T  H?fferent  ritv  each  longer  Underestimate  is  not  a  great  calamity.  If  it  has  cost  us 

111^^  nrl  nniVfion  ^seeti^ed  to  Significance  and  power  of  these  two  some  picturesque  characters  and  if  we 

year,  the  prevailing  opinion  seemed  to  forces.  KpIp,, 


tUp  ,.prr.,inp  vprxip  are  being  served  with  a  less  trenchant  .\e\v  uriians. 

Senator  Tai^s  A  Reed  of  Missouri  “Each  is  the  work  of  a  real  leader  of  style  of  editorial,  there  are  compensating  Burrows  Matthews,  editor,  Buffalo 
ot  r,n  ani  men.  Such  men  as  only  come  now  and  advantages.  The  great  needs  of  the  hour  Impress. 

Wsc  witVi  history  of  an  organized  state,  are  greater  information  and  greater  tol-  Dwight  Marvin,  editor,  Troy  Record. 

,’u  ,1  pi  p  pp.  pf  r.,PCQ  frpp  Neither  of  their  creations  is  emotional  erance.  Either  or  both  of  these  are  more  ,  Warren  Worth  Bailey,  editor  and  pv 

recital  of  the  development  of  press  free-  Thov  pnnctit.rtp  a  oen,,-  iptpprfanf  tbon  ipodprcb.-p  tbp  prpc=  Johnstown  Democrat. 


“Each  is  the  work  of  a  real  leader  of  style  of  editorial,  there  are  compensating  Burrows  Matthews,  editor,  Buffalo  Courier 


r.,pc=  trpp  Neither  of  their  creations  is  emotional  erance.  Either  or  both  of  these  are  more 
Sp  pL  ipTHnl^  reactionary.  They  constitute  a  genu-  important  than  leadership  by  the  press, 

thp  pd  tAi-  fVi  c  ArUn’WA  wViirh  had  philosophy  and  each  challenges  the  We  don't  want  in  this  country  govern¬ 
ed  ^rh^tdda'  rActpd  nnnn  a  flimev  ^^’sting  Order.  These  are  not  challenges  ment  by  the  newspapers  any  more  than 

.  ^  ^  ^  to  arms.  They  are  challenges  to  intel-  we  want  government  by  partisan  political 


•  r  combat.  bosses. 

He  pointed  to  the  ar^ment  of  “jf  democracy  is  to  be  sustained  it  “The  successful  newspaper  of  tomor- 
me  Solicitor  General  of  the  United  must  be  done  by  individual  endeavor,  row  will  be  the  one  which  devotes  more 
^tes  in  the  income  tax  publicity  case  struggle  is  within  each  one  of  us.  and  more  of  its  energy  to  enabling  its 

k  ^  ^he  freedom  of  the  press  guaranteed  Most  men  are  born  Presbyterians  or  readers  to  think  intelligently  for  them- 


ince.  Either  or  both  of  these  are  more  Warren  Worth  Bailey,  editor  and  publisher, 
iportant  than  leadership  by  the  press.  Demverat. 

e  don't  want  in  this  country  govern-  t  McClatchy,  Fresno  Bee. 

?nt  by  the  newspapers  any  more  than  Langdon,  managing  editor,  Sacramento 

t  want  government  by  partisan  political  Ted  o.  Thackre>.  editor,  Cleveland  Press. 

f.™®'  Cl  c  .  Arthur  S.  Draper,  asrislant  tditor,  Kew  York 

The  successful  newspaper  01  tomor-  lUraid  Tribune. 

W  will  be  the  one  which  devotes  more  A.  R,  Holcombe,  managing:  editor,  Xew  York 
id  more  of  its  enerirv  to  enabline  its  Hera’.a  Tribune. 


Ward  A.  Neff,  editor.  Corn  Btlt  Farm  Dailies, 


by  the  first  amendment  to  the  constitu-  Episcopalians,  Republicans  or  Democrats,  selves  instead  of  attempting  to  do  their  ^^•”'“80. 

tion  implied  no  more  than  that  degree  of  or  some  other  thing  or  another,  and  they  thinking  for  them. 

treedom  which  was  enjoyed  by  the  press  spend  their  mature  years  defending  their  •  “It  may  require  an  optimist  to  accept  iioward  Kahn^’^j-’tor.'iJai/j-  .Vews,  St.  Paul, 

at  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  War—  inhabitance.  Now  we  must  face  funda-  this  statement,  but  I  believe  thinking  is  -Mimi. 

Md  he  went  on  to  show  that  the  chief  mentals  and  do  something  for  them.”  going  to  come  into  vogue.  It  may  even  yirgtman-Ptlot,  Norfolk. 


law  officer  of  the  government  had  argued 
that  that  degree  of  freedom  was  very 
small  indeed. 


Mr.  Howard  discussed  chain  newspaper  become  a  fad.” 


ownership  in  light,  good-humored  fash-  Speaking  of  chain  ownership  of  news-  Jackson,  Mich. 


Bernard  Wynkooo,  editor,  Citizen  Patriot, 


ion,  telling  several  stories  in  which  the  papers  he  said:  ,  ^  ScH^-^’wa^d'NewspaMrs™”  board. 

Senator  Borah,  scheduled  to  address  laugh  was  on  himself.  “For  better  or  worse,  it  is  evident  joKn  e.  Person,  edit^.  WUliamspcrt  (Pa.) 

the  society,  was  unable  to  find  time  from  “I  find  it  impossible  to  visualize  in  a  that  the  United  States  is  headed  for  an  Sun  ’  . 

his  regular  occupations  as  chairman  of  country  as  large  as  ours  and  with  as  era  of  newspaper  consolidations  and  in-  ^^Andysr.n  H.  Walters,  editor, /oAnrfotm  (Pa.) 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  diversified  interests  and  as  many  news-  cidental  group  management.  What 
Col.  Hanford  MacNider,  Assistant  Sec-  papers  of  different  character,”  he  said,  groups  succeed  and  what  fail  will  very  During  the  year  the  Society  issued  9 
retary  of  War,  spoke  briefly  on  the  rela-  “any  development  which  would  place  the  probably  be  determined  by  one  factor —  bulletins  to  the  membership,  who  were 
tions  of  the  press  to  those  charged  with  entire  press  of  this  country  in  the  hands  by  whether  the  dominating  influence  is  urged  by  the  secretary  to  contribute 
the  national  defense.  He  deplored  the  of  a  small  number  of  groups.”  editorial  as  it  should  be,  or  business  of-  articles. 


During  the  year  the  Society  issued  9 
bulletins  to  the  membership,  who  were 
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HARD  WON  PRESS  FREEDOM  IS  EASILY  LOST 


Senator  Reed  Warns  Editors  Not  to  Take  Their  Constitutional  Guaranty  of  Privilege  as  Relieving 
Them  from  Need  for  Eternal  Vigilance — Defines  Liberty  as  the  Right  to  Advocate  the  Wrong 


The  address  of  Senator  James  A.  Reed 
of  Missouri  before  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  on  Jan.  14  in  part 
follows : 

^HIS  question  of  the  liberty  of  the 
press  is  not  as  free  from  doubt 
as  some  of  us  might  believe.  In  a 
case  recently  argued  before  the  Supreme 
Court  the  Solicitor  General  asserted 
it  to  be  the  true  doctrine  of  law  that 
the  liberty  of  the  press  secured  by 
the  Constitution  was  that  liberty  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  people  of  England  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  and 
bottomed  that  argument  upon  the  com¬ 
monly  accepted  dictum  of  the  courts 
that  whensoever  a  right  or  privilege  is 
employed  in  our  statutes  or  in  our  Con¬ 
stitution  which  had  a  definite  meaning  in 
the  English  common  law,  that  meaning 
was  adopted  along  with  the  phraseology 
employed.  The  fact  that  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  government  in  all  its  great 
civil  actions  and  in  some  of  its  criminal 
actions  should  take  this  ground  is 
enough  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  we  are 
not  quite  so  secure  in  this  privilege  of 
the  press  as  some  have  imagined. 

There  were  two  points  in  that  case; 
one  was  whether  the  statute  prohibiting 
the  publication  of  tax  returns  was  ap¬ 
plicable  and  the  other  was  whether  Con¬ 
gress  had  any  power  to  prohibit  or  pun¬ 
ish  the  publication  of  tax  lists  which  had 
already  been  exposed  to  public  view.  The 
Supreme  Court  only  decided  the  first  of 
these  questions,  and  for  some  reason  un¬ 
disclosed  by  it  in  its  wisdom  declined 
accurately  to  define  the  liberty  of  the 
press  as  it  is  contended  for  and  generally 
understood  in  this  country. 

If  it  will  not  bore  you,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  trace  the  history  of  this  struggle  and 
to  discuss  it  from  the  legal  standpoint. 

Milton  declared.  “Give  me  the  liberty 
to  know,  to  alter,  to  argue  freely  accord¬ 
ing  to  conscience,  above  all  other 
liberties.” 

“The  American  people  cannot  be  too 
careful  in  guarding  the  freedom  of 
speech  and  of  the  press  against  any  cur¬ 
tailment  as  to  the  discussion  of  public 
affairs  and  the  character  and  conduct 
of  public  men.”  declared  Carl  Schurz. 

“The  government  had  better  go  to  the 
very  extreme  of  toleration  than  do 
aught  that  could  be  constru^  into  an 
interference  with  or  jeopardize  to  any 
degree  the  right  of  the  people.”  _  That 
was  the  declaration  of  .\braham  Lincoln. 

Sheridan  declared,  “Give  me  but  the 
liberty  <  f  the  press  and  I  will  give  to 
the  minister  a  venal  House  of  Commons. 
I  will  give  him  the  full  sway  of  the 
patronage  of  office.  I  will  give  him  the 
whole  ho.st  of  ministerial  influence.  T 
will  give  him  all  the  power  that  place 
can  confer  upon  him  to  purchase  up 
submission  and  offer  all  resistance,  and 
yet  armed  with  the  liberty  of  the  press 
I  will  go  forth  to  meet  him  undismayed: 
I  will  attack  the  mighty  fabric  he  hp 
reared  with  that  mightier  engine;  I  will 
shake  down  from  its  height,  corruption, 
and  bury  it  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  abuses 
it  was  meant  to  shelter.” 

.Adams  said.  “The  freedom  of  the 
press  should  be  inviolate.” 

Baker  said.  “The  liberty  of  the  press 
is  the  highest  safeguard  to  all  free 
government.” 

In  the  declaration  of  Fox.  I  think  we 
find  the  amplest  and  best  definition ; 
“Speech  ought  to  be  completely  free. 
The  press  ought  to  be  completely  free. 
I  have  never  heard  of  any  danger  arising 
to  a  free  state  from  the  freedom  of  the 
press  or  freedom  of  speech,  so  far  from 
it,  that  I  am  perfectly  clear  that  a  free 
state  cannot  exist  without  both.  It  is  not 
the  law  that  is  found  in  books  that  has 
constituted  the  true  principle  of  freedom 
in  anv  country  like  this.  No:  it  is  the 


“Liberty  of  the  press  and 
liberty  of  speech  is  not  the 
right  to  expose  and  defend  the 
right;  it  is  the  right  to  advo¬ 
cate  the  wrong. 

“It  is  only  valuable  when  it 
is  employed  to  break  down  the 
fixed  and  settled  opinions  of 
mankind  or  the  temporary  con¬ 
clusions  they  have  arrived  at.” 


Senator  James  A.  Reed 


energy,  the  boldness  of  man’s  mind 
which  prompts  him  to  speak  not  in  pri¬ 
vate,  but  m  large  and  popular  assemblies. 
That  constitutes,  creates  an  estate,  the 
spirit  of  freedom.  This  is  the  principle 
that  gives  life  to  liberty;  without  it  the 
human  character  is  a  stranger  to  free¬ 
dom.  Take  away  the  freedom  of  speech 
or  of  writing  and  the  foundation  of  free¬ 
dom  is  gone.” 

Jefferson  made  the  e.xtreme  statement, 
“I  would  rather  live  in  a  country  with 
newspapers  and  without  government 
than  in  a  country  with  government  and 
without  newspapers.” 

Old  Socrates  before  the  printing  press 
was  heard  of,  of  course  many  centuries, 
was  speaking  of  its  brother,  freedom  of 
speech,  “The  sun  might  as  easily  be 
spared  from  the  universe  as  free  speech 
from  the  liberal  institutions  of  society.” 

Notwithstanding  that  old  doctrine 
which  we  have  all  accepted,  the  govern¬ 
ment  contended  that  the  provision  of 
the  Constitution  against  the  abridgment 
of  freedom  of  speech  only  protected  us 
to  the  extent  that  the  press  was  pro¬ 
tected  under  the  English  common  law, 
and  declared : 

“Under  the  common  law  the  freedom 
of  speech  and  of  the  press  was  strictly 
circumscribed ;  to  publish  a  book  or 
paper  without  the  consent  of  censors  was 
a  crime.” 

.\cain  the  Government  said : 

“There  is  no  authority  for  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  amendment  restricts  the 
powers  of  Congress  to  declare  criminal 
and  provide  punishment  for  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  matters  that  interfere  with  any 
of  its  Constitutional  power.” 

I  do  not  know  how  it  strikes  you 
gentlemen,  but  when  an  ar^ment  of  that 
kind  can  be  made  by  a  high  public  of¬ 
ficial  and  by  a  great  lawyer  and  can  be 
solemnly  nresented  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  it  seems  to 
me.  the  subject  is  worthy  of  verv  serious 
consideration  bv  the  President  of  the 
country  and  by  the  neonle  of  the  land. 

In  mv  judgment  Fox  was  right  when 
he  said  in  substance  that  after  all,  liber¬ 
ties  of  a  people  were  not  in  its  laws  but 
in  the  consciousness  of  the  people  them¬ 
selves  and  in  their  fixed  determination 
to  preserve  that  liberty  unimnaired.  and 
the  examnle  of  a  great  miblic  official 
going  back  to  the  refinements  and  tech¬ 
nicalities  of  law.  to  justify  a  circum¬ 
scription  of  the  liberties  of  the  nress  in 
this  country,  illustrates  abundantly  how 
flim.sv  after  all  are  the  bulwarks  of  a 
constitution  unless  that  constitution  is 
harked  bv  an  indomitable  will  emanating 


be  for  the  time.  To  that,  of  course, 
there  is  this  limitation: 

No  paper  can  publish  that  which  is 
purely  scandalous.  No  paper  can  publish 
that  which  seeks  to  promote  treason  or 
a  breach  of  peace,  but  within  those 
limits,  right  must  be  an  unlimited  right 
or  it  is  of  no  value  whatever.  Of 
course,  I  include  offense  against  public 
decency  in  my  definition. 

During  this  war,  we  passed  law  after 
law  which  under  different  conditions 
and  viewed  from  a  proper  standpoint 
would  never  have  been  passed  and  ought 
never  to  have  passed.  What  a  monstrous 
thing  it  is  to  say  in  a  free  country  that 
a  citizen  cannot  speak  against  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  war,  of  any  war.  Deny  that 
right  and  in  what  position  are  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  the  governors  of  the  coun¬ 
try  left?  War  might  be  never  so  un¬ 
just,  it  might  be  prosecuted  in  the  most 
unhol}-  manner,  it  might  be  leading  the 
country  to  the  very  verge  of  the  preci¬ 
pice  of  destruction.  Every  lip  would  be 
sealed,  every  pen  would  be  paralyzed  by 
such  a  law.  The  only  safe  rule  there¬ 
fore  is  to  permit  the  citizens  of  this 
country  to  express  their  opinions  and 
rely  upon  the  good  judgment  of  the 
country  to  give  the  proper  answer  and 


‘3e*^^  courageous  hearts  of  a  great  the  proper  denunciation. 

‘"‘"how  easy  it  may  be  to  lose  the  full  ,  Singularly  enough,  our  country  went 
liberty  of  the  press  can  be  illustrated  ‘^c^war  in  suppressing 

by  one  incident.  In  the  early  days  of  s^ech  ffian  any  country,  or 

the  War,  there  passed  the  House  of  Rep-  Britain  or  any  of  its 

resentatives  by  an  almost  unanimous  dependencies.  Never  was  a  time  during 
vote,  a  hill  containing  a  clause  providing  in  England  could 

for  a  press  censor  in  the  United  States.  the  \\ar,  could  not  cnticize 

It  was  defeated  in  the  Senate  by  a  very  ds  5®tiduct,  could  not  demand  a  different 
narrow  majority.  If  it  had  passed,  the  P^i'cy.  But  here  in  our  o\vn  land,  so 
President  would  have  been  clothed  with  confident  are  we  of  our  liberties,  that  we 
authority,  so  far  as  the  statute  was  con-  V®*  stand  upon  them  and  guard  them 

cerned  ;o  have  appointed  a  censor  to  they  do  in  other  countries, 

have  told  you  gentlemen  what  you  might  .  Now  I  would  not  be  misunderstood 
print  and  to  have  told  one  hundred  and  i*^.  what  I  have  said.  I  am  treating 
ten  million  people  what  they  might  read,  purely  as  an  academic  question.  The 
And  so  far  did  we  drift  in  that  direc-  fi>ne  has  gone  by  and  in  common  with 

tion,  that  when  an  unofficial  censor  was  nearly  everybody  else,  the  time  the  con- 

appointed  to  deal  out  to  the  press  of  this  ^'ct  w'as  on  I  was  willing  to  proceed  to 

country  the  news  the  press  ought  to  ex-  very  great  extremes  in  order  to  see  it 

pose,  the  newspapers  of  the  country,  out  carried  through  successfully.  But  Abra- 
of  a  spirit,  of  course,  of  cooperation  in  Lincoln  criticized  the  Mexican 

the  war,  very  largely  accepted  that  War.  Other  great  men  criticized  that 

situation  and  with  but  slight  protest.  war,  upon  the  floor  of  Congress,  and  in 
And  again  we  passed  laws  during  the  hundreds  of  newspaper  offices  with  their 
war  affecting  the  liberty  of  speech  which  busy  pens.^  and  they  could  have  all  been 
I  think  but  few  of  us  today  can  justify,  sent  to  jail  under  the  statutes  we  passed 

for  li^gty  of  speech  or  liberty  of  the  during  the  past  war.  So  I  am  urging 

press  is  not  the  right  to  expose  and  de-  ^bat  we  shall  get  the  proper  concept 
fend  the  right ;  it  is  the  right  to  advo-  *bat  is,  that  liberty  of  the  press  must 
cate  the  wrong.  Any  other  definition  be  maintained  in  war  and  in  peace  and 
will  result  in  the  complete  destruction  of  times  and  under  all  circumstances, 

all  liberty  of  the  press  because  it  would  .  3  newspaper  man  writes  that  which 

limit  that  liberty  to  the  advocacy  of  that  vicious,  that  which  is  traitorous,  that 
thing,  which  was  for  the  time  being  which  is  an  abomination,  we  must  in 
ponular.  that  case,  as  we  do  finally  in  all  cases. 

Hence,  if  error  were  dominant  and  trust  to  the  good  judgment  and  good 
right,  no  man  would  be  able  to  print  an  sense  and  patriotism  of  a  few  and  inde¬ 
exposure  of  that  error  because  he  would  Pendent  people. 

be  flying  in  the  face  of  popular  opinion  But  it  may  be  a  little  of  interest  to 
and  popular  opinion  would  be  the  deter-  trace  the  birth  of  liberty  in  the  United 
mining  factor  as  to  what  was  right  and  States  and  first  run  through  it  hastily 
what  was  wrong.  as  that  liberty,  or  lack  of  libertv.  ob- 

Liberty  of  the  press  and  liberty  of  tamed  in  England.  The  first  newspaper 
sweeh  IS  only  valuable  when  it  is  em-  was  printed  in  England  in  1622  and  was 
ployed  to  break  down  the  fixed  and  known  as  the  Weekly  Nezus  Tt  came 
settled  opinions  of  mankind  or  the  tern-  forth  in  the  darkest  hour  perhaps  of 
porary  conclusions  at  which  they  have  British  despotism.  Tames  T  was  King 
arriv^.  Perhaps  when  T  sav  it  is  only  Freedom  of  speech  had  been  almost  en- 
vaffiable,  I  should  say  chiefly  valuable  tirely  suppressed.  Religious  persecution 
Error  has  through  every  century  of  was  rife.  James  denied  that  there  \vas 
time  been  backed  bv  maiorities.  Error  any  right  to  print  or  publish  and  only 
in  every  century  of  history  has  been  permitted  the  Weekly  News  to  print 
the  iwpular  creed  and  belief  of  the  hour  news  from  foreign  parts.  Discussions  of 
and  those  who  have  inveighed  against  it  local  affairs  was  not  permitted  under  the 
have  been,  according  to  the  common  rigorous  censorship  of  the  Tudors  and 
opinion  of  that  time,  engaged  in  heretical  the  Stuarts 

or  vicious  conduct.  Prior  to  the  Fox  libel  act.  passed 

So  that  if  we  are  to  preserve  the  liber-  shortly  after  our  Revolutionary  War, 
ties  of  this  country,  the  li^rty  of  the  the  libel  laws  had  been  emnloved  for  the 
press,  we  must  preserve  the  right  of  suppression  of  books  and  that  instru- 
every_  newspaper  writer  and  of  the  mentality  was  turned  against  the  press, 
proprietor  of  every  journal,  to  advocate  Although  it  will  take  a  moment  more 
any  doctrine,  however  unpopular  it  may  than  T  ouvht  to  take  T  call  vour  atten- 
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'tion  to  tlie  case  ot 
away  hack  in  the  first  state  trials, 
judse  instructed  the  jury: 

"You  have  not  to  inquire  whether  he 
is  felony,  or  whether  he 

is  the  .uithor  of  the  book,  for  it  is  al- 
rea(l>  'et  down  by  the  judgment  of  all 
the  judges  in  the  land  that  whoever 
was  the  author  of  that  book  was  guilty 
of  a  felony.  VVe  did  all  subscribe  that 
to  print  or  publish  any  newspaper  or 
pamphlet  of  news  whatsoever  is  illegal 
and  an  attempt  to  the  breach  of  the  peace 
and  may  Ik-  proceeded  against  by  law 
for  an  ille.gal  thing.’' 

The  House  of  Parliament  had  a 
standing  erder  e.\pressly  forbidding  the 
publication  of  their  own  proceedings  and 
tlat  order  still  >tand>  and  tliat  still  is 
the  law  of  Kngland.  XoIukIv  pays  any 
more  attention  to  it  than  they  do  to  the 
Vol.'tead  .\ct.  The  (lovernment  that 
would  tr\  to  enforce  it  would  fall  in 
twenty-four  hours.  That  is  one  law  that 
has  been  repealed  hy  public  opinion. 

In  the  year  l040  circumstances  are 
descrilK'd  b\  Cross  in  his  history  : 

"lly  a  rigid  censorship  with  the  press, 
by  brutal  punishment  of  those  who 
evaded  its  restrictions,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  check  tax  on  the  e.xisting  sys¬ 
tem.  -SO  that  in  silencing  them  voices 
were  stided  that  cried  for  better  things. 
Ale.xander  Leaton  was  sentenced  to  pay 
a  fine  of  SlO.tXX),  to  have  his  ears 
cropiied,  to  Ik-  pilloried  and  whipped  and 
to  remain  in  prison  for  life.  \\  illiam 
Prynne,  a  barrister  of  vast  learning,  for 
denouncing  the  theatre,  was  sentenced  to 
stand  in  the  pillory,  lose  his  ears  and  be 
imprisoned.’ 

.\ow  if  1  may  drop  into  the  vernacu¬ 
lar,  Leaton  was  a  game  rooster;  he  was 
guilty  of  a  second  offense.  His  ears 
had  already  been  cropped.  .Accordingly, 
the  Stumps  were  gleaned  and  he  was 
brande<l  w  ith  the  letters.  "S.  L." 

out  Milton  came  forward  with  his 
powerful  pen  in  the  Areopagitica,  and 
while  he  lust  the  contention  at  that  time, 
the  result  later  was  that  there  came  a 
spirit  of  relaxation,  but  this  was  largely 
brought  about  by  what  amounted  almost 
to  a  reltellion.  A  newspaper  ventured  to 
report  the  parliamentary  debates  and  re¬ 
ported  them  accurately.  Thereupon  a 
member  of  Parliament,  Col.  Ownslow, 
made  a  complaint  to  the  house.  A  war¬ 
rant  was  issued  for  the  offenders.  The 
people  rose  in  riot  in  defense  of  these 
offenders.  The  Lord  Mayor  and  alder¬ 
men  of  London  led  in  the  effort  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  arrest  of  the  printers.  Among 
these  two  were  Crosby  and  Olliver.  They 
were  called  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  sent  to  the  Tower,  but  in¬ 
dignation  rose  to  such  a  height  that  the 
Commons,  with  the  approval  of  the 
King,  surrendered,  and  these  men  were 
released. 

Finally,  after  our  Revolutionary  War 
had  been  fought.  Fox’s  libel  act  was 
passed  atul  the  liberty  of  the  press  es¬ 
tablished  in  Great  Britain. 

Now,  how  stood  the  case  in  the 
Colonies?  There  had  been  a  number  of 
prosecutions.  One  of  the  late  convic¬ 
tions  was  John  Franklin,  the  brother  of 
Benjamin  Franklin.  TTiey  sent  John 
to  jail  and  old  Ben,  who  never  veered 
from  the  straight  path  his  courage 
mapped  out,  took  up  the  newspaper  and 
printed  it  while  John  was  in  jail. 

But  perhaps  the  most  celebrated  trial 
in  this  country,  perhaps  the  greatest 
blow  that  ever  was  struck  for  human 
liberty  in  any  court  of  this  land  or  any 
other  land,  perhaps  as  great  a  blow  as 
ever  was  struck  upon  the  field  of  battle, 
took  place  in  the  case  of  John  Peter 
Zenger.  John  Peter  Zenger  printed  a 
paper  in  New  York  known  as  the 
IVeeklv  Journal.  He  was  opposed  to  the 
English  governor,  William  Crosby.  He 
repeatedly  printed  criticisms  of  that  pub¬ 
lic  official  and  of  others.  He  was  ar¬ 
rested  on  the  charge  of  libel  on  Sunday. 
Nov.  17.  1734.  He  was  imprisoned  for 
nearly  nine  months  before  he  could  ob¬ 
tain  a  trial.  He  continued  to  publish 
the  journal  by  a  process  which  he  him¬ 
self  described  in  this  language ; 

“I  have  had  since  that  time  the  liberty 
of  speaking  through  the  hole  of  the 
door  to  my  wife  and  servant  by  which 


1  doubt  not  you  will  think  me  sufficiently 
excused  for  not  sending  my  last  week’s 
Journal,  and  I  hope  for  the  future  by 
the  liberty  of  speaking  through  my  ser¬ 
vants  through  the  hole  of  the  door  of  the 
prison  to  entertain  you  with  my  weekly 
Journal  as  formerly.” 

You  will  observe  he  had  the  spirit 
that  has  made  the  press  what  it  is  in 
this  country — that  of  independence  and 
that  of  stlf-sacrifice.  He  finally  secured 
to  defend  him.  an  aged  lawyer  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  John  Hamilton.  Why  he  could 
not  or  did  not  get  a  New  York  attorney, 

I  do  not  know.  But  this  old  man.  driv¬ 
ing,  of  course,  overland  from  Philadel¬ 
phia  to  New  York,  came  to  the  defense 
of  this  newspaper  editor. 

The  judges  of  England  who  sat  there 
representing  the  Crown,  deelared  the 
law  to  be  that  the  truth  of  a  libel  was 
no  defense.  In  the  presence  of  these 
representatives  of  despotism  of  England. 
tlii>  old  lawyer  made  his  appeal  to  the 
jiirv.  He  asserted  that  to  Ik-  publicly 
remonstrated  against  abuses  of  power  or 
otK-n  violence  of  men  in  authority  and 
to  assert  with  courage,  the  sense  they 
have  of  the  blessings  of  liberty,  the 
value  they  put  upon  it.  and  their  resolu¬ 
tions  th.it  all  hazards  to  preserve  it  is 
one  of  ill  •  greatest  blessings  Heaven  can 


bestow.  -And  he  closed  in  a  paragraph 
which  in  my  judgment,  is  the  noblest 
specimen  of  eloquence  yet  produced  in 
our  land.  He  said  to  the  jury : 

"It  is  the  best  cause,  it  is  the  cause 
of  liberty,  and  I  make  no  doubt  but 
your  upright  conduct  this  day,  will  en¬ 
title  you  alone  to  the  love  and  esteem 
of  your  fellow  citizens ;  but  every  man 
who  prefers  freedom  to  a  life  of  slavery 
would  bless  and  honor  you  as  men  who 
have  grappled  the  attempt  of  tyranny, 
but  an  impartial  and  uncorrupt  verdict 
has  laid  a  noble  foundation  for  securing 
to  ourselves,  our  p<isterity  and  that  to 
which  nature  and  two  laws  of  our  coun¬ 
try  have  given  us  a  right — the  liberty 
Ixith  of  exposing  and  apposing  arbitrarv 
powers  'll  these  parts  of  the  world,  at 
least  by  speaking  and  writing  the  truth.” 

The  jury  rose  in  response  to  that  ap- 
i;eal.  !t  defied  the  instructions  of  the 
judges  .111(1  it  deelared  the  defendant  not 
guilty,  and  that  ended  for  all  practical 
purposes,  prosecution  of  the  press  in 
these  Colonies  that  afterwards  became 
the  Cnited  States  of  America.  It  was 
another  c:  .st  of  the  repeal  of  a  vicious 
law  hy  the  just  verdict  of  a  jury  of 
free  men.  From  that  day  on  we  have 
continued  these  liberties. 


DON  MELLETT’S  MURDER  A  CHALLENGE 
TO  EVERY  EDITOR,  BELLAMY  SAYS 


EDITORS  PAY  TRIBUTE  TO 
DON  MELLETT 

'T^HE  following  tribute  was  paid 
to  Don  R.  Mellett  by  A.S.N.E. 
members  in  Washington  last  week; 

Whereas,  Don  R.  Mellett.  editor 
of  the  Canton  (Ohio)  Daily  iSews, 
was  murdered  by  underworld  as¬ 
sassins  because  of  the  relentless 
battle  which  Mellett  had  been  wag¬ 
ing  in  his  newspaper  against  the 
corrupt  alliance  of  politics  and 
vice  in  his  own  city,  now  there¬ 
fore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors  in  con¬ 
vention  assembled,  that  the  Society 
declares  fealty  to  the  principles  of 
civil  decency  for  which  Mellett 
fought  his  last  fight,  that  it  honors 
the  memory  of  this  fallen  soldier, 
that  it  expresses  its  sympathy  to 
his  newspaper  associates  and  to  his 
family  and  that  it  demands  no 
faltering  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
slayers  till  the  last  conspirator  has 
paid  the  price  of  his  crime,  and 
lie  it 

Resolved,  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  by  the  secretary 
of  the  Society  to  the  editor  of  the 
Canton  Daily  News  and  to  Mrs 
Don  R.  Mellett. 


Called 


‘Most  Outrageous  Assault  Upon  Integrity  of  Press  in 
Recent  Years” — Criticism  of  Journalism 
Dwindling,  He  Reports 


lAUN  R.  MELLETT’S  murder  was 
held  up  as  a  challenge  to  every  news- 
liaper  editor  by  Paul  Bellamy,  managing 
editor  of  the 
C I  e  veland  Plain 
I  dealer,  when  he 
delivered  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  Integ¬ 
rity  of  the  Press, 
at  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the 
\merican  Society 
of  N  e  w  s  p  a  per 
I  'ditors  at  Wash¬ 
ington  last  week. 

"Those  mur¬ 
derers  struck  in 
the  face  every 
newspaper  in  the 
land,"  Mr.  Bel- 
lamv  exclaimed. 


Paul  Bellamy 


“How  many  of  us  have 
situations  in  our  own  cities  as  rotten  as 
those  Mellett  faced?  What  are  we  doing 
about  it?” 

Mr.  Bellamy  described  Mellett’s  as¬ 
sassination  last  July  in  the  midst  of  his 
fight  to  clean  up  ‘‘a  stinking  alliance  of 
crooked  politics  and  vice’’  as  “the  most 
outrageous  assault  in  recent  years  upon 
the  integrity  of  the  press.”  It  was  Mr. 
Bellamy’s  committee  thqt  recommended 
that  the  A.  S.  N.  E.  take  suitable  action 
to  express  its  admiration  of  Mellett,  “of 
support  to  the  fight  he  was  waging  and 
of  sympathy  to  his  fellow  warriors  and 
to  his  family.”  He  continued. 

“The  most  important  contribution  your 
committee  on  Integrity  of  the  Press  can 
make,  and  one  it  should  be  derelict  in  its 
duty  if  it  did  not  make,  is  to  point  nut 
with  what  vigor  it  may  command  that 
while  the  clamorous  assaults  of  the  old 
crowd  have  lessened,  there  are  subtler 
and  infinitely  more  dangerous  attacks  on 
the  fair  edifice  of  Journalism  either  being 
pressed  today  or  casting  their  shadows 
before. 

“A'our  committee  considers  it  an  at¬ 
tack  on  the  integrity  of  journalism  when¬ 
ever  a  court  sets  itself  above  criticism 
and  claps  an  editor  into  jail  for  printing 
the  truth.  The  past  few  months  have  re¬ 
corded  several  cases  of  this  abuse  of 
power.  Without  doubt  the  welfare  of 
any  community  requires  that  the  judg¬ 
ments  of  the  courts  be  obeyed,  but  courts 
are  no  more  infallible  than  any  other 
human  agency,  and  the  occasion  some¬ 
times  arises  when  the  biggest  job  of  civic 
housecleaning  anywhere  to  be  found  lies 


in  the  elimination  of  a  corrupt  judge.  If 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  does  not  get 
the  Pulitzer  public  service  award  for  a 
certain  job  of  this  kind  it  recently  had  the 
courage  to  tackle,  it  will  be  because  the 
committee  knows  of  some  journalistic 
achievement  I  never  heard  of. 

“W  earing  of  the  ermine  swells  many  a 
head,  and  it  may  be  necessary  some  time 
for  the  newspapers  of  America  to  work 
out  a  practical  formula  by  which  courts 
may  be  treated  to  the  searching  criticism 
they  so  greatly  require  without  subjecting 
editors  to  the  pains  of  imprisonment. 

“Your  committee  believes  that  an  at¬ 
tack  on  the  integrity  of  the  press  is 
launched  every  time  a  public  official  at- 
temps  to  feed  colored  news  to  a  news¬ 
paper  or  news  service.  Later  events  seem 
to  have  cleared  up  the,  recent  case  of  the 
-Associated  Press  and  the  Mexican  story, 
but  every  editor  knows  that  the  national 
government,  every  state  and  every  local 
government  contains  officials  the  chief 
end  of  whose  waking  and  sleeping  hours  is 
to  use  the  press  for  individual  advantage. 

“Finally,  your  committee  declares  that 
while  it  is  urging  itself  and  you  to  the 
repulse  of  all  unfair  attacks  upon  Ameri¬ 
can  journalism  from  without,  we  must 
(leal  no  less  drastically  with  assaults  upon 
our  profession  from  within.  We  are  not 
all  purity.  The  best  of  us  have  our 
faults,  and,  what  is  worse,  an  occasional 
rascal  breaks  into  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness.  The  evil  to  onr  reputation  that 
one  crooked  newspaper  man  docs  cannot 


be  compensated  for  by  one  hundred  just 
and  upright  editors.  Every  grafting  re¬ 
porter,  and  there  is  not  one  where  there 
used  to  be  ten,  every  sport  writer  who 
is  on  the  payroll  of  a  promoter,  as  well 
as  every  more  exalted  crook  of  journal¬ 
ism,  wherever  found,  is  a  deadly  enemy 
to  each  one  of  us.  Shall  we  not  resolve 
to  light  ever  harder  against  them  and 
their  kiixl  to  the  end  that  they  be  driven 
into  outer  darkness?” 

Mr.  Bellamy  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  country  to¬ 
day  might  be  held  partly  responsible  for 
the  dearth  of  printed  criticism  of  the 
press.  The  advent  of  the  tabloids  also, 
he  said,  had  caused  the  “scarlet  sins”  of 
the  standard  newspapers  to  take  on  the 
"tone  tints  of  delicate  pastel.” 

“We  are  not  being  shot  at  so  often," 
he  said,  “and  an  increasing  number  of  our 
enemies’  shells  don’t  go  off.” 

“Philosophers  have  known  for  a  long 
time  that  the  human  animal  thinks  high¬ 
est  when  he  lives  plainest,  and  that  if 
you  fill  a  man’s  stomach  and  satisfy  his 
every  creature  desire,  he  will  enjoy  life 
and  let  his  soul  go  hang,”  he  said. 

But  Mr.  Bellamy  concluded  with  the 
warning  that  “times  will  come  again  that 
try  men’s  souls.” 

“Meanwhile  must  we  not  watch  out 
lest  we  become  more  and  more  easy¬ 
going  and  that  through  disuse  our  moral 
weapons  become  weak?”  he  asked. 
“Surely  it  is  not  enough  to  drift  idly 
with  the  pleasant  tide,  to  entertain,  to 
amuse  and  to  thrill  our  readers.  I  am 
coming  to  believe  that  in  the  long  run 
the  leadership  of  the  press  is  more  im¬ 
portant  and  more  effective  than  all  the 
other  leaderships  combined. 

“The  integrity  of  the  press  is  as  great 
as  the  integrity  of  ourselves.” 


By  Editor  &  Publisher  Special  Photographer 

Willis  J.  Abbott,  Christian  Science  Monitor;  E.  S.  Beck,  Chicago  Tribune; 
and  George  E.  Miller,  Detroit  News. 
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SUGGESTS  CHANGE  IN  CONTEMPT  PROCEDURE 

Adrian  Newspaper  Man  Would  Have  Offending  Elditor  Heard  Before  Another  Judge  When  Contempt 
Is  Conunitted  Outside  Presence  of  Court — Gives  History  of  Subject 


^HE  subject  of  contempt  of  court,  as 
applied  to  newspapers,  has  attained 
a  peculiar  prominence  in  the  last  _  few 
years.  Neither 
the  law  nor  the 
general  manner 
of  its  enforce¬ 
ment  has  changed, 
yet  the  subject 
has  lately  been  so 
emphasized  b  y 
various  writers 
and  speakers  and 
by  the  journal¬ 
istic  trade  press 
that  it  has  become 
a  matter  of  se¬ 
rious  concern  to 
the  editors  and 
publishers. 


By  STUART  H.  PERRY 

Editor,  Adrian  (Mich.)  Telegram 

The  following  penetrating  discussion  of  contempt  of  court,  reproduced  in  part, 
was  delivered  as  an  address  before  the  annual  convention  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  in  Washington  last  week. 


I  specify  a  pending  case  because  in  “summarily”  is  often  misunderstood.  It 


Stuart  H.  Perry 


many,  if  not  most  jurisdictions,  this  strict 
rule  does  not  apply  after  a  case  is  finally 
disposed  of.  In  some  states  it  is  held 
that  criticism  charging  a  court  with  un¬ 
fairness  or  corruption  are  contemptuous 
even  after  the  termination  of  the  case  in 
question.  This  is  true  in  my  own  state — 
](Iichigan — and  apparently  in  .\rkansas, 
Missouri,  Idaho,  Georgia,  Vermont,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  perhaps  a  few  others;  but  the 
weight  of  authority  in  state  courts  is  that 
criticism  after  the  case  is  ended  is  not 


does  not  mean  that  the  defendant  is  pun¬ 
ished  immediately  and  without  hearing. 
That  may  be  done  in  cases  of  contempt 
committed  in  the  judge’s  presence,  but 
in  all  cases  of  so-called  indirect  contempt 
(which  include  all  newspaper  contempt) 
he  has  his  day  in  court.  The  defendant 
is  brought  in  on  a  rule  to  show  cause, 
by  an  attachment  or  similar  process ;  he 
is  informed  of  the  allegations  against 
him  and  the  affidavits  in  support  of  them ; 
a  day  of  hearing  is  set  giving  him  reason- 


the  jury’s  verdict  might  be  fair  and  wise, 
but  in  other  cases  it  would  be  a  travesty. 

Picture  a  case  in  which  a  newspaper, 
through  the  very  articles  complained  of, 
had  created  a  strong  atmosphere  of 
friendliness  or  hostility  toward  one  of  the 
parties  to  the  suit,  or  of  prejudice  against 
the  court:  how  could  a  jury  from  the 
community,  sharing  the  community’s 
prejudice  and  believing  that  the  news¬ 
paper  by  its  conduct  was  actually  pro¬ 
moting  justice,  be  expected  to  find  the 
publisher  guilty  of  impairing  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  justice?  iloreover,  knowing 
how  jury  trials  are  sometimes  conducted, 
and  to  what  lengths  they  go,  we  can 
easily  imagine  a  case  where  the  dignity 
of  the  court  would  suffer  more  from  the 
trial  than  it  did  from  the  original  con¬ 
tempt. 

In  this  connection  it  is  pertinent  to 


.  ,  ,  ^  pow^r  contempt,  however  malicious  it  able  opportunity  to  prepare  his  defense,  .  ^  _ 

to  punish  may  be.  The  same  is  true  of  the  federal  the  case  is  heard,  and  if  he  is  found  to  r.tViPr«  ico 


courts  themselves  is  elementary  law. 
dates  back  as  far  as  their  existence. 
Every  court  of  record  is  endowed  with 
that  power  from  the  moment  of  its 
creation,  for  such  power  is  necessary  to 
enable  courts  to  perform  their  func¬ 
tions  and  to  protect  the  rights  of  liti¬ 
gants  and  of  the  public.  For  like  reasons 
a  similar  inherent  power  to  punish  for 
contempt  resides  in  Congress  and  the 
state  legislatures.  Courts  cannot  deprive 
the  legislative  branch  of  that  right,  and 
various  supreme  courts,  including  that  of 
my  own  state,  have  held  that  the  leg¬ 
islature  cannot  curtail  the  fundamental 
jurisdiction  of  the  courts  in  contempt 
cases.  The  obvious  purpose  of  this  rule 
of  law  is  to  insure  that  courts  and  legis¬ 
latures  shall  perform  their  constitutional 
functions  and  to  prevent  outsiders  from 
coercing  them  from  influencing  them  in 
any  irregular  manner,  or  from  bringing 
them  into  public  contempt. 

This  has  always  been  self-evident  as 
regards  ordinary  disorder,  threats,  or  at¬ 
tempted  corruption.  The  application  of 
the  rule  to  publications  in  newspapers 


courts,  as  was  stated  by  Justice  Taft  in 
the  Craig  case  in  the  following  lan¬ 
guage  : 

“If  the  publication  criticises  the  judge  or 
court  after  the  matter  with  which  the  criticism 
has  to  do  has  been  finally  adjudicated  and  the 
proceedings  are  ended,  so  that  the  carrying  out 
of  the  court’s  judgment  cannot  hereby  be  ob¬ 
structed,  the  publication  is  not  a  contempt  and 
cannot  be  summarily  punished  by  the  court, 
however  false,  malicious  or  unju.st  it  may  be. 
The  remedy  of  the  judge  as  an  individual  is  by 
action  or  prosecution  for  libel.  If,  however, 
the  publication  is  intended  and  calculated  to 
obstruct  and  emijarrass  the  court  in  a  pending 
procec<ling  in  the  matter  of  the  rendition  of  an 
impartial  verdict,  or  the  carrying  out  of  its 
orders  and  judgment,  the  court  may,  and  it  is 
its  duty  to,  protect  the  administration  of 
justice  by  punishment  of  the  offender  for  con¬ 
tempt.’’ 

Even  in  jurisdictions  where  the  stricter 
rule  still  holds,  and  where  criticism  after 
a  case  is  ended  may  be  punishable,  not 
all  criticism  is  contempt.  The  line  is 
drawn  plainly  ^tween  fair  comment  and 
allegations  of  judicial  misconduct.  This 
is  stated  clearly  in  a  Michigan  case  which 
is  often  cited  in  discussions  of  the  law 
of  contempt,  in  which  the  court  said: 


be  in  contempt  he  is  sentenced  to  a  fine 
or  imprisonment. 

The  fact  that  the  case  is  heard  with¬ 
out  a  jury  is  one  of  the  chief  grounds  of 
criticism  in  such  cases.  This  view  is 
expressed  in  the  following  words  from 
an  able  editorial  discussion  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  Editor  &  Publisher: 

“Within  a  few  days  after  Mr.  Perry’s  address 
at  Chicago,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
held  that  the  contempt  provisions  of  the  Clayton 
act  are  constitutional  and  that  railroad  strikers 
who  demand  it  must  have  trial  by  jury.  ****Is 
a  newspaper  editor,  such  as  Carl  Magee,  less 
entitled  to  a  contempt  trial  by  jury  than  are 
railroad  strikers?  •***We  believe  it  unjust  to 
deny  a  jury  trial  of  the  facts.” 

As  eminent  a  journalist  as  Dean 
Walter  Williams  has  been  quoted  to  the 
same  effect,  and  a  like  view  has  been  ex¬ 
pressed  by  numerous  editorial  writers. 

The  present  procedure,  however,  is 
consistent  with  the  nature  of  the  offense. 
As  the  court  stated  in  the  Chadwick  case, 
already  referred  to: 

“Proceedings  for  contempt  are  not  criminal 
cases  within  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  or  of  this 
state.  •***We  are  not  aware  of  any  decision 
under  a  constitution  similar  to  ours  holding 
that  one  accused  of  contempt  is  entitled  to  a 
jury  trial.  It  is  apparent  that  this  power  should 
be  lodged  in  the  court.  It  is  repugnant  to  all 


against  the  judge  himself;  otherwise,  it 
is  inconceivable  that  .Anglo-Saxon  law 
for  eight  hundred  years,  in  every  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  country,  would  have  allowed 
a  judge  to  sit  in  a  case  of  contempt 
against  his  own  court.  Contempt  is  not 
an  offense  against  the  judge,  but  against 
the  court  as  an  institution,  and  thereby 
against  the  people  who  created  that  in¬ 
stitution. 

The  reference  to  the  Clayton  act,  which 
I  quoted,  is  not  in  point  because  the  act 
itself  did  not  aim  to  cover  indirect  con¬ 
tempts,  such  as  newspaper  articles,  that 
interfere  with  the  administration  of  jus¬ 
tice.  In  that  case  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  in  a  unanimous  opinion 
said : 

“That  the  power  to  punish  for  contempts  is 
inherent  in  all  courts  has  been  many  times  de¬ 
cided  and  may  be  regarded  as  .settled  law. 
****That  it  may  be  regulated  within  limits  not 
precisely  defined  may  not  be  doubted.  The 
statute  now  under  review  is  of  the  latter  char¬ 
acter.  It  is  of  narrow  scope,  dealing  with  the 
single  class  where  the  act  or  thing  constituting 
the  contempt  is  also  a  crime  in  the  ordinary 
sense.  It  does  not  interfere  with  the  i»wer  to 
deal  summarily  with  contempts  committed  in 
the  presence  of  the  court  so  near  thereto  as  to 
obstruct  the  administration  of  justice,  and  it 
in  express  terms  carefully  limit^  to  the  cases 
of  contempt  specifically  defined.  •  •  *  The  sim¬ 
ple  question  presented  is  whether  Congreto  may 


was  a  later  development,  though  the  rule 

in  that  respect  also  has  long  been  clearly  confine  their  criticism 

.  •  j*^A  *  41  u  Within  the  tact,  and  base  them  upon  the  decisions 

estabhsed.  As  stated  succinctly  by  a  late  ©f  the  court,  they  commit  no  contempt  no  matter 

text  writer:  how  severe  the  criticism  may  be;  but  when  they  Require  a  triil  by  jury  upon  the  demand  of  thi 

“The  rule  is  now  firmly  settled  that  it  P*®  ‘•’“t  they  ..  h  oroorietv  that  a  iurv  should  determine  accus'd  an  independent  proceeding  at  law 

is  contempt  to  issue  publications  which  Jf  the"corruptfon  of  the  presid?ng"fudge“on’is‘  committed  or  a  statement  made  {MAhad^n  “is“u'T  ” 

are  calculated  to  prejudice  or  prevent  listening  to  arguments  and  personal  interviews  presence  of  the  court  or  outside  it  was  ’  ’  ’ 

(air.  and  .impartial  action  in  a  onse  .o(  'S''',''.”,  “aiSlT  S  iT  LS?  - 

jndic'al  investigation  then  pending,  in-  de.imy  ib?  i'd'Se."';'!  & 'S  — -r....  - - .o.ki.  k. 

eluding  those  which  seek  to  influence  which  are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  them  in 
judicial  action  by  threats  or  other  forms  ‘•j'  protection  of  their  rights  and  liberties.” 
of  intimidation,  which  reflect  on  the  ''''  Chadwick,  109  Mich.  588.) 
court,  counsel,  parties  or  witnesses,  re-  The  general  theory  of  the  law  of  con- 
specting  the  cause,  or  which  tend  to  cor-  tempt  is  so  clear  and  logical,  and  it  has 
rupt  or  embarrass  the  due  administration  been  so  uniformly  and  consistently  ap- 
of  justice.”  (13  Corpus  Juris  34.)  plied  by  the  courts,  that  the  publish^ 

The  intent  of  the  writer  or  publisher  ordinarily  should  have  no  difficulty  in 
is  immaterial,  and  the  truth  or  falsity  of  keeping  within  the  law.  In  all  jurisdic- 
his  statements  is  also  immaterial,  if  they  tions  he  may,  during  the  pendency  of  a 


'Cases  of  contempt  were  never  triable  by 
jury,  and  the  object  of  the  power  would  be 
defeated  in  many  cases  if  they  were.”  (In  re 
Chadwick.  109  Mich.  588;  Cooley  on  Cimst. 
Lim.  (4th  Ed.)  (394.) 

Reflection  will  make  clear  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  this  reasoning.  The  only  pur¬ 
poses  of  a  jury  trial  would  be  either  to 
establish  the  facts  or  to  determine  their 
legal  effect.  There  can  never  be  any 
serious  question  of  fact  in  the  case  of  a 


45  Sup.  Ct.  RepL  18.) 

Thus  the  court  specifically  limits  its 
decision  to  acts  of  contempt  which  are 
also  common  crimes.  It  is  also  to  be 
noted  that  the  court  clearly  excludes  cases 
of  contempts  committed  “in  the  presence 
of  the  court  or  so  near  thereto  as  to  ob¬ 
struct  the  administration  of  justice." 
That  was  precisely  the  ground  on  which 
the  famous  case  of  the  Toledo  News-Bee 
was  decided  in  the  district  court,  affirmed 
by  the  circuit  court  of  appeals,  and  again 
affirmed  by  the  supreme  court.  In  the 


actually  are  calculated  to  influence  the  case,  publish  a  fair  and  truthfu"  account  "^wspai^r  contempt,  because  the  fact  of  atter  type  of  cases  there  is  no  reason 
decision  and  thereby  tend  to  interfere  of  the  proceedings  In  alMurisdkS  the  publication  tend^  to  impair  the  ad-  to  believe  that  the  supreme  court  would 
with  the  due  administration  of  justice.  during  the  pendency  of  a  case  S  must  ^  requiring  a  jury  trial. 

If  the  o^ration  of  the  judicial  ma-  refrain  from  publishing  other  matter, 
chinery  is  interfered  with,  what  differ-  where  news  or  comment,  of  a  character 
ence  does  it  make  what  the  writer’s  in-  calculate  to  prejudice  the  rights  of 
tent  was?  And  what  deplorable  results  either  side,  to  discredit  the  court,  or  to 
would  follow  if  outsiders  were  allowed  influence  its  decisions, 
to  intrude  into  the  proceedings  even  with  As  to  how  freely  he  may  criticize  the 
true  statements.  There  would  be  no  court  after  the  case  is  ended,  he  must 
limit  to  the  extent  of  such  intrusions,  no  ascertain  the  law  in  his  own  particular 
way  of  preventing  truth  and  high  mo-  state.  If  his  state  happens  to  be  one  of 
tiyes  from  being  mixed  with  falsehood,  the  half  dozen  adhering  to  the  more 
bias  and  malice.  The  people,  through  stringent  rule,  he  nevertheless  may  freely 
their  constitutions  and  laws,  intend  that  criticize  the  court’s  rea.soning  and  the 
cases  should  be  heard  and  determined  by  soundness  of  justice  of  its  decision,  as 
judges  and  juries  in  a  certain  regular  ^ong  as  he  does  not  impugn  its  motives; 
manner,  ■  on  the  testimony  of  witnesses  he  will  be  in  contempt  if  he  charges 
and  the  arguments  of  counsel,  and  any  the  court  with  deliberate  unfairness,  cor- 
extraneous  assistance,  however  well  mption,  or  other  official  misconduct.  In 
meant,  becomes  an  abuse  and  .offense  if  fha  rest  of  the  states,  and  in  dealing  with 
it  is  active  enough  to  exert  an  influence  the  federal  courts,  he  may  go  to  any 
on  the  proceeding.  This  is  the  uniform  length  after  the  case  is  ended,  not  being 
trend  of  judicial  decisions,  and  for  more  answerable  in  contempt  proceedings  even 
than  a  hundred  years  no  state  except  his  comments  are  false  and  malicious, 

Pennsylvania  and  Kentucky  has  at-  hut  only  to  the  judge  personally  in  aii  „  „ 

tempted  by  statute  to  confer  upon  the  action  of  libel.  Editor  &  Publisher  special  Photographer 

press  any  privilege  to  influence  the  ad-  Contempts  are  punished  summarily  Tom  Wallace,  Louisville  Times;  Fred  Fuller  Shedd,  Philadelphia  Bulletin; 
ministration  of  justice  in  a  pending  case,  without  a  trial  by  jury.  This  term  and  Frank  Knox,  Manchester  Vnion-Leader. 
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To  resume  the  procedure  in  contempt 
cases,  there  is  an  impression  that  the 
party  adjudged  guilty  of  contempt  has 
no  recourse  but  to  accept  his  punishment. 
The  number  of  cases  that  have  found 
their  way  to  appellate  courts  negatives 
that  assumption.  It  is  true  that  under 
the  common  law  contempt  proceedings 
were  not  reviewable,  but  at  present  there 
are  few,  if  any,  jurisdictions  in  which 
provisions  for  review  are  not  found.  In 
the  Federal  courts  punitive  contempt  or¬ 
ders  are  subject  to  review  on  their  merits, 
in  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  and  in  the 
supreme  court.  In  the  state  courts  they 
are  reviewable  in  various  ways,  such  as 
by  writ  of  error,  certiorari  or  habeas 
corpus. 

It  would  seem  clear,  therefore,  that 
in  contempt  cases — certainly  in  cases  of 
newspaper  contempt  —  the  defendant’s 
rights  are  substantially  protected.  He  is 
entitled  hearing,  to  the  aid  of  counsel. 


B.v  Editor  Publisher  Special  Photographer 
A.  L.  Miller,  Batllle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer  and  Neiix;  Carl  C.  Magee,  editor 
of  the  Albuquerque  (N.  M.)  State  Tribune;  and  John  A.  Park,  Raleigh  (N.  C.) 

Times. 


entltiea  nearnii:,  lu  iiic  aiu  oi  counsel,  .  •  ,  ■  i  .  _ _ 

to  bail,  to  a  stay  of  procedeings,  and  *?ct.  and  I  will  give  you  some  impres-  and  social  stress,  an  average  f  judges  and  juries, 

nf  hi*  rose  nnnn  its  sivc  evidence.  sucli  cascs  a  year  have  reached  an>  appcl-  . 


prevent  any  instance  of  injustice  is  hardly 
to  be  realized  in  this  imperfect  world. 
It  demands  a  legal  system  that  will  be 
infallible  even  in  the  hands  of  the  fallible 
— in  other  words,  one  that  cannot  be 
abused  or  perverted  even  by  the  corrupt 
and  the  malicious.  Such  an  ideal  is  un¬ 
attainable. 

Such  situations  as  Carl  Magee  faced 
so  courageously  are  exceedingly  rare. 
They  are  abnormal,  essentially  revolution¬ 
ary  in  character,  and  they  cannot  be  met 
by  a  relaxation  of  the  law  without  in¬ 
viting  worse  evils  from  the  opposite  di¬ 
rection.  Enlarged  freedom  for  the  press 
in  dealing  with  the  courts  and  with  mat¬ 
ters  pending  before  them  might  in  rare 
cases  enable  an  editor  to  expose  an  un¬ 
worthy  judge  or  an  unfair  trial ;  but  it 
would  open  wide  the  door  to  an  evil 
tliat  would  be  greater  and  much  more 
freipicnt — the  trial  of  cases  by  the  news¬ 
papers  and  the  public,  instead  of  by 


to  a  review  of  his  case  upon  its  merits. 
Of  course  an  appeal  involves  expense. 


The  Supreme  Court  of  Michigan  has  late  court 


As  an  editor  and  publisher.  I  should 


cnigan  nas  late  court.  MipU  dread  the  responsibilitv  that  would  be 

years  and  It  is  apparent  theretore  J^I  ch-  thrown  upon  the  press  if  the  bars  against 
Michigan  igans  record  ol  but  two  contempt  appea  s  i„,^.rference  with  court  proceedings  were 


chiefly  about  two  ideas 
First,  that  summary  punishment  with¬ 
out  a  jury  trial  is  wrong,  and 


but  that  is  true  of  all  litigation  and  there-  hearing  appeals  for  90 

fore  it  is  not  an  argument  that  points  ‘en  thick  volumes  of  the  .Micnigan  jSHU  *  recoru  oi  uui  iwu  interference  with  court  proceeding 

to  any  conclusion.  If  a  defendant  in  con-  digest  contain  more  than  _8,(^  ca^s.  is  about  the  a\erage  or  t  down,  and  if  newspapers  were  free 

tempt  proceedings  happens  to  be  pun-  ,9-“^  ^  hnd  but  try.  And  there  is  no  reason  to  sup-  character  and  motives  of 

ished  unjustly  and  is  forced  to  spend  cases  involying  contempt  ot  court  in  pose  that  the  ratio  e  \\ce  judges,  jurors,  witnesses  and  attorneys 

money  to  get  a  final  vindication  from  an  a'ly  form  Of  tliese  95  cases,  just  one  and  cases  not  appea  ec  s  trials.  Unscrupulous  newspapers, 

appellate  court,  it  is  unfortunate;  but  his  “''olvecl  the  publisher  of  a  newspaper.  Michigan  from  wha  s  >  which  already  are  the  bare  of  the  pro¬ 
case  is  no  worse  than  that  of  any  other  ^  toiind  that  there  was  one  case  in  at  large.  ,t;=r1r>«p  fission  and  of  the  public,  would  be  the 

litigant  who  has  to  go  to  a  higher  court  ^  that  arose  in  Michigan.  As  tar  as  the  reportc-d  cases  disclose  advantage  of  such  license, 

to  get  an  erroneous  judgment  reversed.  ‘fuestion  still  remained,  however,  the  punishments  imposed  n  contempt  profound  publicist  to  predict 

With  this  brief  outline  of  the  salient  ‘o  how  many  editors  might  have  ^en  cases  usually  are  what  the  result  would  be.  It  would  be 

features  of  the  existing  law,  let  us  con-  punished  in  the  lower  courts  without  tak-  nominal.  They  are  expressly  hm‘ted  by  ^^^hing  less  than  the  end  of  the  reign 

sider  the  arguments  for  its  modification.  fS  appeals.  So,  pursuing  the  inquiry  statute  in  many  states.  \\  e  Jyuow 

I  presume  that  nobody  who  believes  in  /  wrote  to  the  editors  or  pub-  ‘rom  our  own  observation  hat  judges  ^  particular,  however,  in 

our  form  of  government  would  deny  the  genera  ly  reluctant  which  the  law  ol  contempt  procedure 

right  of  courts  to  punish  acts  of  direct  ''^^‘^er  anyone  connerted  with  against  newspapers  might  well  be  modified  in  certain  juris- 

contempt;  but  some  whose  opinions  are  |heir  papers  had  ever  been  eded  for  con-  fished  articles  .  k  dictions — a  provision  that  charges  of  con- 

entitled  to  the  fullest  respeci  have  the  tempt  or  threatened  vv.th  citation  I  re-  be  made  the  tempt  committed  outside  the  presencr^ 

impression,  more  or  less  definite,  that  ceived  answers  from  hve-sixths  of  them  ceedings.  ^^e  smdnig  prnici^p^^^^^  the  judge  should  be  heard  befL  Lother 

the  power  of  courts  in  dealing  with  con-  representing  practically  every  important  lavv  of  contempt  are  sound,  and  the  g^at  «  calling  in  a  ^T- 

tempV  by  newspaper  publication  should  dady  paper,  and  not  one  of  them  had  ever  majority  of  J^^ges,  like  the  grea  m^^^  judge  is  recommended  by  the 

be  curtailed.  ThVt  impression  centers  ex^rience  with  contempt  prt^  jority  of  newspaper  mei^  are  sensible  and  ^  K  Supreme  Court  in  Kdera^ 

about  two  I'di-aR-  ceedings.  Mr.  Bingay  of  the  Detroit  conscientious.  On  the  whole,  punishment  d  c  ^ouri  m  reaerai 

News,  speaking  from  18  years  expert-  for  contempt  of  court  is  one  of  the  re-  louowea  in  state 

ence,  could  not  remember  that  any  news-  motest  hazards  of  the  newspaper  busi-  v,  ,  ^  is  apparently 

c«.  nrt’  that  tb«.  nnni'ebtnpnt  of  co  ™an  in  Detroit  had  ever  been  even  ness  in  normal  circumstances.  tionfrv  states  it  is  discre- 

Second  that  the  punishment  of  so-  threatened  with  contempt  proceedings.  But  what  of  the  abnormal  circum-  Vractico  is  perfretly 

wS^  editor  had  a  vague  recollection  of  stances?  Normally  an  editor  should  not  f 

oT  of  X  somebody  being  threatened,  and  one  pub-  desire  to  attack  the  integrity  of  a  court.  there  would  seem  to  be  no  go^ 

ful  impairment  of  the  freedom  of  the  hsfier  said  that  a  former  owner  of  his  But  let  us  suppose  the  exceptional  case  should  not  be  required  by 

,  ♦•IK  oo  paper  many  years  ago  paid  a  fine  of  $10—  where  the  judge  is  actually  corrupt  and  ,,  9  j’  ^^creby  disposing  of 

The  objections  to  a  trial  by  jury  on  jJ  ^  hut  complaint 

contempt  cases  have  already  been  dealt  jj  that  it  was  worth  the  money,  the  instrument  of  a  crooked  political  ma-  ^  sitting  in  a  case  involving 

with,  a^  to  my  mind  they  are  conclu-  ^h^^^  3^^  how  greatly  Michigan  chine.  In  other  words,  suppose  a  bad  ^  ^ 

sive  and  unanswerab  e.  .  ,  editors  “stand  in  awe  of  tyrannical  judge  takes  refuge  behind  a  rule  of  law  ^  heartily  agree  with  Editor  &  Pub- 

As  to  the  invasion  of  t  e  i  r  y  o  judges.”  And,  it  is  to  be  noted,  the  law  design^  for  the  public  benefit  and  uses  usher  and  numerous  oAer  critics,  in 
l^ess,  I  am  unable  fo  see  w  crein  ei  contempt  in  Michigan  is  more  strict  it  unfairly  for  his  own  benefit  and  against  advocating  that  this  salutary  practice 

the  rights  of  the  public  or  t  e  proj^  ^han  in  most  of  the  states.  the  public.  In  such  case  the  editor  who  should  be  made  obligatory  in  all  jurisdic- 

practice  of  journalism  have  been,  or  c  n  Michigan  judges  exceptionally  attacks  him  simply  becomes  a  crusader  tions  by  le^slation.  It  disposes  of  what, 

be,  prejudiced  by  a  reasonable  and  pr  pe  lenient,  or  Michigan  editors  peculiarly  for  the  right,  and  must  suffer  the  same  ’Py  mind,  is  the  one  valid  and  serious 

applicatiim  of  the  existing  law  o  con-  cautious?  Let  us  look  at  the  record  of  as  any  other  crusader  who  wages  war  criticism  against  the  existing  law. 

tempt.  The  answer  might  immedia  e  y  other  states.  against  forces  of  evil  that  are  temporarily  I  hope  no  one  will  interpret  my  words 

be  irade  that  the  law  is  not  a  ways  rea-  huge  Century  Digest,  in  fifty  great  entrenched  behind  the  ramparts  of  official  ^  surrender,  in  the  slightest  degree, 

sonably  and  properly  applied,  tha  some  digests  570,000  cases,  including  authority.  He  is  like  a  subordinate  of-  of  any  part  of  the  legitimate  liberties  of 

courts  have  arbitrarily  imposed  punis  -  decisions  of  all  state  and  Federal  ap-  ficer  in  the  army  or  navy  who  defies  the  press.  Not  only  would  pride  in  my 

ment  m  pique  or  anger,  or  irom  an  ex-  courts  from  the  earliest  times  to  discipline  and  invites  demotion  and  pun-  profession,  and  confidence  in  its  essential 

aggerated  sense  of  their  own  dignity,  ^3  nearly  as  I  could  determine,  ishment  in  order  to  expose  the  unworthi-  integrity  forbid  such  a  concession,  but 

m  that  some  publishers  have  been  vie-  ^-gre  28  cases  under  the  title  “con-  ness  of  a  superior.  His  guilt  becomes  a  the  realization  that  a  free  press  is 

tn^  ot  gross  injustice.  .  ,  .  tempt  by  publication”  where  newspaper  virtue,  his  offense  a  public  service,  his  *t  once  a  sacred  heritage  from  the  past 

That  may  m  true.  It  is  also  true  t  a  were  defendants  in  contempt  pro-  punishment  a  martyrdom.  Such  cases  an  indispensable  safeguard  for  the 

some  judges  have_  been  crooks  or  drun  -  (-ggjings.  have  arisen,  and  will  arise;  there  is  no  future,  something  to  be  preserved  at  all 

ards,  that  some  juries  have  been  vena  ,  This  digest  is  continued  in  the  First  way  to  prevent  them.  And  when  they  effort  and  defended  at  all  risk  and  cost, 
uiat  the  guilty  sometimes  escape  and  the  pgggnnial  Digest  in  25  volumes,  covering  do  arise,  the  editor  or  the  officer,  con-  f  fully  mindful  also  of  the  shortcom- 
umocent  sometim«  hang.  Individual  in-  years  from  1897  to  1906,  in  which  scious  of  the  righteousness  of  his  cause  of  our  legal  system  in  general.  And, 
stances  of  the  abuse  of  judicial  power,  iqoqoo  gases  are  digested.  During  this  aud  willing  to  perform  a  public  service  o*?  other  hand,  I  have  scant  patience 
however  flagrant,  do  not  argue  conyinc-  period  there  were  16  cases  of  contempt  his  personal  detriment,  can  only  go  with  the  shallow  and  intemperate  de- 
mgly  for  a  change  in  the  system  itse  ,  against  newspapers.  ahead  bravely,  make  his  fight,  take  his  nunciations  of  the  press  as  a  promoter 

unless  they  are  so  numerous  and  trequen  Second  Decennial  Digest,  in  24  punishment,  and  await  the  public  vindi-  of  crime  and  disrespect  for  law.  No  busi- 

^  chronic  tendency  to  such  volumes,  covering  the  next  ten  years,  cation  which  surely  will  come  to  him.  ^css  or^  profession,  I  confidently  believe. 


abuse. 

But  let  us  keep  our  sense  of  propor-  gf  contempt  against  newspapers.  of  Carl  Magee  of  the  Albuquerque  State  scientious  minds  and  hands,  and  so  far 

those  participa  ing  in  serial  numbers  of  the  American  rnbutic,  whom  we  are  so  pleased  to  have  ,"9?^  being  an  impediment  to  justice,  I 

ffiis  discussion  haye  done  so— for  example  pigest,  in  25  volumes,  covering  the  pe-  upon  the  program  of  this  session.  Per-  believe  no  force  in  our  public  life  works 

c*”  riod  from  1917  to  June,  1926,  and  digest-  sonally,  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  was  more  strongly  in  favor  of  the  reign  of 

judge  ot  the  supreme  Uimrt  ot  Worth  more  than  2(X),000  cases,  include  23  morally  in  the  right,  and  that  he  made  ^nd  the  sound  administration  of  jus- 

arolina,  with  whom  I  have  had  the  ^^g^  contempt  against  newspapers,  an  admirable  and  heroic  fight  in  behalf 

.f^com  Nov.  1,  1919,  to  Sept.  1,  1926,  dur-  of  the  public  welfare.  The  circumstances  But  while  we  strive  to  maintain  free- 
T  j an  article  in  ^ertoners  which  over  30,000  appeals  were  heard,  of  that  struggle  naturally  arouse  the  in-  dom  in  our  action,  let  us  aim  not  to 

T  there  was  not  a  single  one.  In  the  en-  dignation  of  newspaper  men  and  of  all  segregate  journalism  as  a  separate  inter- 

Tw.r:^  curring  through  a  consmerah  e  ^^25  there  was  none ;  in  1926  good  citizens.  But  it  would  be  a  great  est,  but  to  appreciate  more  fully  its  inti- 

mistake  to  let  the  current  of  that  indig-  mate  identity  with  the  body  politic  which 

as  a  miscarriage  o  jus  ice,  an  Thus  during  our  entire  history  out  of  nation  sweep  us  toward  radical  changes  it  serves.  Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price 
^  ■  about  1,170.000  appealed  cases  only  83  not  demand^  by  the  general  public  in-  of  liberty,  for  the  press  as  well  as  for 

.  "Now  if  such  cases  were  rare  or  exceptional  dealt  with  the  merits  of  contempt  charges  terest,  nor  justified  by  the  relations  of  the  individual ;  but  let  us  not  overlook  the 

rare°”Th"°*  ”  matter,  but  they  are  not  against  newspaper  men.  Seventeen  states  courts,  newspapers  and  public,  viewed  as  fact  that  without  the  protection  of  indi- 

In  fact, 'whenet^r””'"selVcentered  'judge  one  such  Case  apiece;  eleven  a  whole.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  vidual  rights  there  can  be  no  safety  for 

ridiculed  or  criticised,  someone  is  likely  to  wind  States  furnish  none.  During  the  last  20  case  of  Carl  Magee  is  not  typical  but  the  press,  and  that  the  free  and  efficient 
snmrtion f  th  **^*’'  ***'  **’  with  a  population  of  more  than  100  very  exceptional  in  that  it  stands  virtually  operation  of  the  courts  is  the  foundation 

wpers  stand  in'awiTof  tyraimical"'j^dgM."*'**  millions,  with  more  than  20,000  news-  alone  in  the  history  of  American  jouf-  upon  which  rest  all  our  constitutional 

l«pers,  with  courts  sitting  in  2,000  coun-  nalism.  guaranties,  including  that  of  free  speech 

I  must  take  issue  on  this  question  of  ties,  and  in  a  period  of  unusual  political  Such  a  counsel  of  perfection  as  would  and  a  free  press. 


includes  210,000  cases.  There  were  ly  An  example  of  that  kind  is  the  case  is  on  the  whole  directed  by  more  con- 

of  Carl  Magee  of  the  Albuquerque  State  scientious  minds_  and  hands,  and  so  far 
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JUDGES’  CONTEMPT  POWERS  MENACE  PRESS 

Magee  Suggests  Independent  A.  S.  N.  E.  Bureau  to  Investigate  All  Contempt  Cases  and  Give  Legal 

Support  to  Prevent  Loosely  Considered  Decisions 


"P'OLLOWING  Mr.  Perry’s  marshalling 
^  of  the  legalistic  aspects  of  indirect 
contempt,  Carl  C.  Magee,  editor  of  the 
AVio  Mexico  State  Tribune,  was  intro¬ 
duced  at  the  .\.  S.  N.  E.  meeting  Friday 
night. 

■‘That  is  the  law.”  he  said  nodding 
at  Mr.  Perry  and  smiling. 

■‘That  is  the  law.  as  I  learned  it  during 
1/  years  of  practice  and  as  I’ve  had  it 
liurned  into  me  four  or  five  or  six  times 
in  tlie  New  Mexican  courts. 

“It  is  the  law.  It  must  be.  Mr. 
Perry’s  words  have  an  awfully  familiar 
sound.” 

■Amid  the  laughter  which  followetl.  Mr. 
Magee  entered  upon  his  subject — ‘‘My 
F.xperiences  in  Being  in  Contempt  of 
t  ourt.”  The  hour  was  late,  but  the 
evening  program  had  been  of  deep  in¬ 
terest  and  the  room  was  well  filled  as 
the  speaker  warmed  to  his  subject,  pac¬ 
ing  across  the  front  of  the  room,  em¬ 
phasizing  his  points  with  tone  and 
gesture,  with  now  and  then  a  pause  to 
wipe  his  perspiring  brow.  Not  a  man 
of  his  audience  left  the  room  before  the 
c<inclusion  of  Magee’s  address,  at  twenty 
minutes  after  eleven. 

Mr.  Magee  then  made  the  following 
statement,  in  part :  There  is  no  other 
problem  confronting  those  engaged  in 
the  distribution  of  news  and  the  molding 
of  public  sentiment  which  is  as  per¬ 
plexing  as  dealing  with  the  courts.  I 
will  be  more  specific  yet  and  say  that  the 
question  of  contempt  of  court  is  the  most 
dreaded  of  all  a  militant  editor’s  prob¬ 
lems. 

Libel  and  contempt  of  court  are  the 
bugaboos  of  a  newspaper  office.  Yet  the 
law  of  libel  is  fairly  well  fixed ;  pro¬ 
ceedings  are  formal,  lieing  based  upon 
a  complaint  and  answer  in  civil  cases ; 
a  jury  can  be  had ;  appeals  are  always 
in  order,  and  the  editor  has  at  his  com¬ 
mand  all  of  those  protections  of  the  law 
which  have  become  the  heritage  of 
-Anglo-Saxon  freemen. 

But  in  contempt  proceedings,  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  different.  In  direct  contempts  no 
written  charge  is  necessary  and  in  cases 
of  indirect  contempt  only  on  information 
in  general  terms  is  required.  In  courts 
which  are  created  by  constitutional  pro¬ 
vision,  the  courts  contend  that  the  right 
to  punish  for  contempt  is  inherent  and 
that  no  statutory  authority  is  needed. 
They  refuse  a  change  of  judge,  even  in 
cases  where  the  judge  is  naturally  in¬ 
censed  by  what  he  regards  as  an  im¬ 
proper  attack  upon  himself.  There  is 
no  trial  by  jury,  no  presumption  of 
innocence ;  no  rules  of  evidence  to  be 
enforced  and,  unless  expressly  provided 
by  law,  no  appeal.  Contempt  is  a  pro¬ 
ceeding  which  takes  away  from  the  un¬ 
fortunate  victim  every  right  freemen 
have  spent  centuries  in  building  up.  The 
court  becomes  an  almost  uncontrolled 
autocrat  in  contempt  cases  and  the  one 
standing  before  him  is  dependent  solely 
upon  his  generosity.  I’ve  found  judges  as 
human  as  other  people  and  judicial  leni¬ 
ency  a  broken  reed  upon  which  to  lean. 

Regarding  as  I  do  the  freedom  of 
the  press  as  a  very  fundamental  right 
of  freemen.  I  am  forced  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  power  to  punish  editors  for 
their  utterances  by  contempt  of  court 
under  existing  constructions  of  the  law, 
is  the  greatest  single  menace  to  liberty 
which  we  have  in  America. 

Conceding  that  the  power  to  punish  for 
contempt  should  exist,  it  yet  remains  true 
that  the  present  arbitrary  method  of  its 
enforcement  denies  to  citizens  their  con¬ 
stitutional  rights  and  lower*  the  esteem  in 
which  courts  are  held.  h.  murder,  or  a 
rapist,  must  be  proceeded  against  by 
formal  indictment  or  information;  he  is 
surrounded  by  a  presumption  of  innocence 
the  proceedings  must  be  formal ;  there 
may  be  a  change  of  judge  or  change  of 
venue  upon  proper  showing ;  he  may  have 
a  trial  by  jury;  the  rules  of  evidence  will 
be  strictly  enforced  and,  upon  conviction, 
he  has  his  appeal.  But  the  poor  news¬ 


paper  man  who  offends  the  court,  is 
denied  nearly  every  one  of  these  great 
safeguards.  The  woodshed  justice  of  our 
Ixiyhood  memories  is  meted  out  to  him 
by  an  irate  court. 

-My  personal  difficulties  with  the  courts 
of  New  Mexico  grew  out  of  the  fact  that 
some  of  our  courts  were  openly  and 
flagrantly  a  part  of  the  B.  Fall  jxilitical 
machine.  They  were  not  so  much  venal 
in  the  sense  that  justice  was  bought  and 
sold  for  money,  as  that  the  action  of  the 
courts  was  controlled  by  political  con¬ 
sideration.  Release  your  political  friends 
and  punish  your  political  enemies  was  the 
almost  universal  practice  of  these  courts. 

.\lthough  I  was  thoroughly,  familiar 
with  these  practices.  I  had  but  little  to 
say  about  tbein.  I  was  striking  at  Mr. 
Fall  and  the  gentlemen  associated  with 
him  in  buikling  his  corrujit  political  or¬ 
ganization,  believing  that  the  breaking  up 
of  that  machine  would  automatically 
correct  the  evils  in  the  courts.  I  desired 
to  avoid  a  conflict  with  the  courts.  It 
looked  like  more  burden  than  I  could  bear 
with  hojK'  of  success. 

Five  times  prior  to  my  exi>erience  with 
the  court  of  New  Mexico,  when  editors  in 
that  state  bad  .seen  lit  to  criticize  tbe 
existing  order  of  things  as  it  had  been 
established  by  a  (lolitical  group  of  gentle¬ 
men,  they  bad  been  indicted  in  the  court 
at  I-as  Vegas  for  criminal  libel.  In  all 
live  instances  they  were  put  on  trial  with¬ 
in  24  hours  of  the  time  of  their  indict¬ 
ment.  In  every  instance  they  were 
convicted  within  a  period  of  live  or  six 
hours.  In  every  case  they  were  sentenced 
to  the  iienitentiary ;  in  no  case  did  they 
go  to  the  penitentiary  because  they  were 
given  the  opportunity  of  going  out  of  the 
newspaper  business  or  going  to  the  ^ni- 
tentiary  and  they  elected  to  go  out  of  the 
newspaper  business.  It  had  become  a 
system  in  which  the  courts  had  been  made 
a  part  of  a  political  machine  so  that  when 
editors  uiKlertook  to  speak  in  a  way  that 
became  dangerous  to  the  existing  political 
organization,  this  court  particularly  at 
Las  Vegfas  would  grab  upon  the  man  who 
said  these  things  and  would  prosecute  him 
on  some  phase  of  criminal  libel. 

I  well  understoixl  the  law  as  expoundeil 
by  Mr.  Perry.  I  well  understixid  the  law 
of  libel.  I  was  not  a  novice,  I  had  prac¬ 
ticed  law  actively  for  17  years  at  the  time 
I  took  up  my  newspaper  career  in  New 
Mexico.  I  began  a  criticism  of  tbe  Fall 
machine.  They  paid  no  attention  to  me 
whatever  as  far  as  attempting  to  prose¬ 
cute  me  until  after  the  election  of  1922  in 
which  they  lost  the  election.  Then  they 
began  to  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  the 
criticism  that  I  had  been  carrying  on  was 
disastrous  and  that  it  was  going  to  be 
necessary  to  get  me  out  of  the  state.  So 
out  of  a  clear  sky  I  was  indicted  in  Las 
V’egas  for  criminal  libel.  The  charge 


upon  which  I  was  indicted  was  this 
sentence:  (referring  to  Judge  Parker  of 
the  Supreme  Court)  “lie  has  grown  too 
accustomed  to  old  conditions  to  see  any¬ 
thing  wrong  in  what  has  happened.” 

The  facts  were  the  clerk  of  the  court 
had  deposited  money  contrary  to  law  in 
his  personal  account  in  the  bank  and  the 
bank  had  gone  broke.  Senator  Bratton 
was  then  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  I  had  written  an  article  in  which  I 
said,  “I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  Judge 
Bratton  and  Judge  Botts,  the  two  new 
judges,  to  what  is  going  on  in  their  court.  1 
suggested,  knowing  Judge  Parker.  “He 
has  grown  too  accustomed  to  old  condi¬ 
tions  to  see  anything  wrong  in  what  has 
happened.”  Judge  Parker  was  a  memlier 
of  the  Fall  machine.  I  then  recounted 
what  this  man  had  d'>ne,  charged  him 
with  a  commission  of  a  felony  in  the 
handling  of  the  money.  I  wa.sn't  indicted 
for  charging  him  with  the  commission  of 
a  felony.  He  committed  the  felony  and  it 
has  never  been  denied  that  he  committed 
the  felony;  it  was  for  saying  that  Judge 
Parker  ha<l  grown  too  accustomed  to  old 
conditions  to  see  anything  wrong  in  what 
has  happened,  that  I  was  indicted.  Judge 
Parker  didn’t  live  in  San  McGill  County 
where  I  was  indictetl,  I  didn’t  live  there. 
Sam  McGill  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  ex¬ 
cept  it  has  got  its  venue  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  wherever  the  newspaper  circu¬ 
lated  a  venue  would  lie.  So  in  this 
county  made  up  of  85  per  cent  non-Eng¬ 
lish  speaking  people,  people  who  talked 
the  Spanish  language.  I  was  indicted  for 
libel.  I  was  taken  down  there. 

In  two  hours  before  a  jury,  not  one  of 
whom  could  speak  a  word  of  the  English 
language,  they  made  a  libel  case  against 
me.  In  the  absence  of  my  lawyer  and 
with  such  help  as  I  could  pick  up  in  the 
court,  this  jury  was  given  a  copy  of  the 
article,  which  they  couldn’t  read  and 
which  told  them  they  were  the  sole  judges 
of  whether  or  not  my  action  was  libellous. 
They  went  out  and  came  back  and  said  it 
was  libellous.  He  promptly  sentenced  me 
to  from  a  year  to  eighteen  months  in  the 
penitentiary. 

In  the  meantime,  I  had  been  told  four  or 
five  times.  “Go  and  make  your  peace  with 
these  fellows.  This  won’t  go  on  if  you 
will  go  and  make  your  peace  with  them.” 

I  didn’t  go  near  anybiidy  liut  the  next 
day  I  came  out  in  my  paper  telling  the 
public  what  was  going  on  in  Las  Vegas. 
I  knew  it  was  contempt.  I  knew  this  law 
that  has  been  read  to  you  tonight.  I 
didn’t  let  it  go  to  Las  A'egas.  The  papers 
that  went  to  I^s  Vegas  had  a  white 
space  for  this  article  which  I  had  pub- 
lishecl.  I  wanted  to  get  away  from  the 
charge  of  publishing  something  which 
might  affect  the  jury,  although  1  knew 
you  could  have  brought  a  bale  of  papers 
and  distributed  them  among  the  jury  and 


they  couldn’t  have  read  any  of  them. 

.\s  soon  as  I  had  written  this.  Judge 
Ix‘ahy  cited  me  for  contempt  of  court. 
The  next  day  I  wrote  a  similar  article 
and  he  cited  me  again.  Every  day  for 
11  days  1  wrote  an  article  and  every 
day  he  cited  me  for  contempt  of  court  for 
writing  the  article.  He  put  me  on  trial 
on  the  lirst  four  of  them.  He  consoli¬ 
dated  them  for  the  purpose  of  t;iking 
evidence  but  he  separated  them  for  the 
purpose  of  making  appeal.  I  don't  know 
whether  you  get  the  full  force  of  that. 
There  were  four  records  to  be  paid  for  in 
order  that  1  might  take  these  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  although  they  were  in 
identical  language,  of  course,  because  we 
were  taking  the  evidence  in  all  of  the 
cases  at  the  same  time. 

Judge  Ideally  made  a  bad  mistake  at 
that  time.  He  dkln’t  know  the  law  as 
well  as  my  friend  did  and  he  held  that 
the  truth  about  what  I  said  about  his 
corruption  would  be  a  defense.  He 
wouldn't  get  off  the  Ix-nch ;  he  wouldn’t 
do  anything.  He  was  determined  to  sit 
as  a  judge  of  his  own  corruption.  Rut 
for  the  benefit  of  the  readers  in  New 
Mexico  we  proceeded  Lir  30  days  to 
prove  to  Judge  Leahy  that  he  was  corrupt 
and  we  had  all  of  the  newspaper  boys 
down  there  from  all  over  the  country  by 
that  time  sending  out  stories  about  what 
was  going  on. 

When  we  got  all  through.  Judge  Leahy 
leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  judicially 
considered  the  whole  situation  and  con¬ 
cluded  that  he  wasn’t  corrupt  and  that  I 
was  guilty  of  contempt.  He  fined  me 
$4,050  and  sentenced  me  to  a  year  in  jail. 
By  this  time  this  appeal  that  I  had  made 
at  my  own  peril  in  the  matter  of  public 
sentiment  of  the  State  of  New'  Mexico 
began  to  operate.  The  Governor,  who 
was  not  very  friendly  to  me,  called  in  his 
political  associates  and  he  said,  “Here 
are  4,000  letters  and  telegrams  demand¬ 
ing  that  1  pardon  Carl  Magee.  What  am 
I  going  to  do  about  it?” 

(Dne  of  them  said,  “Well,  (iovernor, 
you  are  either  going  to  pardon  him  or 
prepare  to  retire  to  private  life.” 

.And  the  (Governor  proceeded  to  pardon 
me.  They  said  the  pardon  was  good  in 
a  case  where  there  was  a  jury  trial  but 
they  said  a  pardon  wasn’t  good  in  a  case 
of  contempt  of  court.  So  we  spent  a  year 
going  through  the  Supreme  Court  on  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  a  governor 
could  pardon  for  contempt  of  court. 

The  Supreme  Court  decided  that  the 
governor  had  a  right  to  make  this  pardon 
and  the  next  day  Leahy  cited  me  on  the 
fifth  one  of  these  11  cases,  which  was  a 
year  old.  He  took  me  back  down  to  Las 
X’egas.  I  knew  that  the  purpose  was  to 
make  me  spend  more  money  than  I  could 
afford  to  spend,  that  the  purpose  was  to 
break  me  financially  and  compel  me  to 
quit.  So  I  decided  I  would  stand  mute ; 

I  decided  I  would  go  by  habeas  corpus 
over  into  the  United  States  courts  and  see 
whether  or  not  that  was  due  process  of 
law  and  whether  it  was  a  court  where 
that  kind  of  a  proceeding  was  going  *0 
stand. 

-After  I  had  stood  mute,  he  asked  me  if 
there  was  any  reason  why  I  shouldn’t  be 
prosecuted.  I  said,  “Yes,  A’our  Honor,  1 
deny  that  I  am  being  accorded  due  pro¬ 
cess  of  law.” 

He  said,  “That  is  a  direct  contempt. 
Ninety  days  in  jail.  Take  him  to  jail.” 

'My  friend  said  that  summary  didn’t 
mean  summary  for  me  that  day.  It 
wasn’t  over  two  or  three  minutes  before  I 
was  in  jail.  Eighty  armed  men  sat  in 
that  court  room  and  said  I  didn’t  need 
to  go  to  jail  if  I  didn’t  want  to  go  to 
jail.  Leahy  knew  they  were  there.  The 
sheriff  knew  they  were  there.  I  think 
the  most  dramatic  moment  in  my  life  was 
that  moment  when  the  sheriff  walked  up 
to  me,  after  Leahy  had  ducked  out  of  the 
court  room,  with  these  fellows  waiting  to 
see  whether  or  not  I  was  going  to  lift  my 
finger  against  going  with  the  sheriff. 

I  had  cautioned  them  that  we  must 
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proctid  according  to  law,  that  there  must  F 
be  law  and  order,  that  no  violence  should 
bv  any  possibility  occur.  Yet  these  cow¬ 
men  ot  the  Western  plains  wanted  to 
take  the  law’  into  their  own  hands.  They  ^ 
said.  "There  ain’t  no  law  out  here  any¬ 
how  and  we  might  just  as  well  take  it  in 
our  own  hands.” 

1  went  along  with  the  sheriff. 

The  Governor  had  pardoned  me  within 
an  hour.  But  they  said,  “Yes,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  held  a  pardon  in  an 
indirect  case  is  good  but  it  isn’t  good  in 
a  direct  case,”  and  so  they  weren't  recog¬ 
nizing  the  pardon.  I  stayed  there  for  two 
days  while  I  was  getting  out  on  habeas 
corpus. 

Again  we  had  to  go  through  the 
Supreme  Court  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  a  pardon  for  a  direct 
contempt  was  good,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  finally  held  that  that  pardon  was 
good  also. 

I  felt  no  part  a  martyr.  I  don't  claim 
that  I  felt  any  part  the  martyr.  They 
had  my  fighting  blood  up.  I  thought  I 
had  something  worth  fighting  about  and 
1  proceeded  to  fight  about  it  with  a  right 
good  will  and  a  smile  on  my  face.  Never 
once  during  this  did  anyone  hear  a 
vicious  thing  out  of  me  except  some  of 
the  things  I  said  in  the  newspaper. 

1  said  some  things  that  were  a  little 
bit  tough  and  that  they  probably  call 
contemptuous,  for  instance  one  of  my 
articles  said  they  ought  to  put  over  the 
court  house  at  Las  Vegas,  “Abandon 
hope  all  ye  who  enter  here,”  and  a  few 
things  of  that  kind  that  Judge  Leahy 
thought  were  contemptuous. 

I  do  not  claim  that  I  was  within  the 
law  as  it  has  been  expounded  to  you. 

I  claim  that  when  circtnnstances  arise 
such  as  prevail  in  that  state,  where 
judges  become  outlaws  as  far  as  their 
ofl^e  is  concerned,  when  they  prostituted 
the  politics,  when  they  openly  and 
brazenly  use  it  to  railroad  political 
enemies  and  to  silence  the  press,  there 
is  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  make  the 
apiteal  to  the  ultimate  public  sentiment 
of  the  people  of  a  state  and  to  get  your 
remedy  at  the  hands  of  the  people  of  the 
state. 

My  appeal  to  you  is  that  you  shall . 
be  courageously  certain  that  you  are 
not  yielding  to  the  point  where  there 
is  something  serious  involved. 

I  believe  that  you  are  in  danger  from 
this:  a  lack  of  proper  defense  of  these 
contempt  cases  has  a  tendency  to  fix 
precedents  in  the  law  which  later  on 
you  gentlemen  may  be  confronted  with 
when  something  arises  concerning  you. 
and  they  will  pick  up  the  law  of  Arizona 
or  the  law  of  New  Mexico  or  the  law 
of  Indiana  and  say,  “This  court  held 
thus  and  so,”  in  some  loosely  reasoned 
and  ill-advised  decision  which  has  fixed 
a  law  that  will  harm  you.  I  believe  that 
some  bureau  of  this  body  ought  to  be 
created  or  that  you  ought  to  get  behind 
some  free  press  bureau  of  some  kind 
which  will  iiavc  the  necessary  funds  to 
investigate  these  cases,  to  tell  the  editor 
he  is  wrong  when  he  is  wrong  and  help 
him  adjust  himself  with  his  court,  to 
abandon  him  if  he  won’t  do  what  is 
right,  but  to  stand  by  him  and  see  that 
the  law  as  it  is  finally  reasoned  out  by 
that  court  is  the  correct  law  if  you  are 
going  to  avoirl  trouble  for  yourself  in 
the  future. 

Twenty  years  of  active  practice  as  a 
lawyer  with  an  added  seven  years  in 
active  charge  of  a  newspaper  convinces 
me  that  the  gradual  enlargement  by  the 
courts  of  their  pretended  powers  to 
punish  for  contempt  for  all  manner  of 
offenses,  even  though  remotely  connectecl 
w’ith  the  conduct  of  the  sessions  of  the 
court,  is  the  outstanding  menace  in  our 
republic  as  far  as  the  freedom  of  the 
press  is  concerned.  I’nless  these  pre¬ 
tensions  are  curbed,  no  newspaper  man 
will  dare  in  the  near  future  to  adopt  any 
policy  of  which  a  hostile  court  disap¬ 
proves.  Crooks  outside  the  court  will 
soon  see  the  advantage  of  .starting  a 
phoney  suit  involving  any  important  pend¬ 
ing  public  question.  Then  a  pliant  court 
can  punish  the  editor  for  discussing  a 
“pending  case.”  Unless  we  are  alert, 
our  freedom  to  speak  will  soon  be  greatly 
curtailed. 

In  my  opinion  this  group  of  men  should 
create  a  bureau  of  this  body  or  sponsor 
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an  independent  league.  It  should  be  sup-  from  courts  of  last  rt 
plied  with  lawyers  who  have  the  news-  ing  legal  precedents 
Itapers’  viewpoint.  It  should  be  suf-  <litficult  to  overcome. 


— j  5  There  is  only  one  answer : 

Because  he  expects  bv  granting  that 
EDITORS’  MEETING  I  favor  to  get  one  in  return.  It  is  a  bribe 

and  nothing  else ;  an  unwritten  agree- 
'  ment  of  mutual  favors.  And  when  the 

editor  accepts  that  favor  he  has  nothing 
to  give  in  return  but  the  columns  of  his 
paper.  He  is  therefore  serving  the 
theatre  manager  rather  than  his  readers. 

"In  27  years  Detroit  News  never  has 
iwrmitted  any  of  its  staff  to  accept  any 
of  these  free  tickets.  At  the  present 
time  even  our  dramatic  critics  are  paying 
for  their  seats  of  criticism. 

“The  curse  of  American  journalism, 
as  1  see  it,  is  a  lack  of  introspection. 
Newspapermen  are  so  busy  seeking  to 
find  the  faults  of  others  that  they  forget 
to  look  for  them  in  themselves.  Many 
of  them  are  so  busy  running  the  govern¬ 
ment  or  straightening  out  this  or  that 
civic  matter  that  they  have  no  time  to 
lind  the  vital  flaws  in  their  own  organi¬ 
zation. 

"Sometime  I  would  like  to  see  the 
Society  present  an  entire  program  made 
up  without  a  newspaper  man  on  the  list, 
for  instance,  have  men  like  Charles 
Schwab,  the  young  Rockefeller.  Elihu 
Root,  Howard  Taft,  some  good  actors 
u  .  ,  ...  ,  like  E.  H.  Sothern  or  lohn  Drew  and 

I  -  MrGovern  Hrid^eport  (Conn.)  let  them  tell  us,  we  who  are  lacking  in 
'Laiighliii.  of  Brulgeport,  Conn.  introspection,  their  impressions  of  our 

papers,  of  their  contacts  with  our  re- 
from  courts  of  last  resort,  thereby  creat-  ])orters.  1  would  like  to  see  an  entire 
ing  legal  precedents  which  would  be  program  made  up  just  like  Dr.  Fish- 


liciently  finance<l  and  should  have  among 
others,  the  following  purposes: 

1.  To  investigate  the  facts  in  every 
contempt  case  in  which  a  newspaper  is 
involved,  whether  or  not  it  is  a  member 
of  the  league  or  bureau. 


fienerally  to  uphold  the  dignity  and 


bein’s  paper  of  last  year. 

“Someday — it  is  a  dream  I  have — 


honor  of  the  courts,  but  at  all  costs  to  great  newspapers  will  have  training 
prevent  the  encroachment  of  judges  upon  schools  in  their  own  organizations,  col- 


tlic  fundamental  freedom  of  the  press. 


s  of  journalism  within  their  own 


involved,  whether  or  not  it  is  a  member  Gentlemen,  we  are  heirs  to  a  great  plants.  There  young  men  will  be  brought 
of  the  league  or  bureau.  heritage.  The  freedom  of  the  press,  j„  from  the  colleges  and  universities 

2.  To  uphold  the  court  and  condemn  granted  of  Anglo-Saxon  rights,  is  in  our  disciplined  even  as  the 

the  newspaper  in  every  case  where  in-  keeping.  If  w;e  regard  it  as  unimportant  ancient  knighthood  was  disciplined  and 
solence,  disregard  of  the  rights  of  liti-  that  it  be  infringed,  we  ne^  expect  none  jested  before  being  allowed  to  enter  a 
gants  or  wanton  resjiect  for  the  court  to  fight  in  our  places.  When  this  right  chivalric  order  The  work  will  not  be 
is  cvklcnt.  libertv  i,  fad  Jails  had  no  Lt  to  a  harlassed  anTcL^LTcS 

i.  To  give  legal  supiiort  Ui  an  editor  terrors  tor  our  forewars  when  freedom  editor  trying  to  get  out  an  edition  on 


is  evident.  disappears,  liberty  is  dead.  Jails  had  no 

,1.  To  give  legal  supiiort  to  an  editor  terrors  for  our  forebears  when  freedom 


in  any  case  where  he  is  right,  in  order  called.  Shall  we  fail  to  preserve  what 
to  prevent  loosely  considered  decisions  they  createtl  at  such  cost? 


NOBLESSE  OBUGE  AND  JOURNAUSM 
TOPIC  OF  BINGAY’S  ADDRESS 


M^HAT  are  the  obligations  of  the 
”  newpaper  man  not  only  to  his 
paper,  but  to  his  community? 

Malcolm  W.  Bingay,  managing  editor 
of  Detroit  News,  discussed  the  question, 
in  part  as  follows : 

"Out  of  the  feudal  period  of  history 
with  the  development  of  the  nobility  there 
came  the  e.xpression  Noblesse  Oblige. 
.\s  you  know,  it  means  that  nobility  of 
birth  makes  nobility  and  magnanimity 
obligatory.  Nobility  is  obligated  to  rise 
above  the  mean  and  petty  things  of  life. 

"Now  then,  is  ours,  the  profession  of 
journalism,  a  noble  one?  And  if  it  is 
not,  should  it  not  be? 

"Gur  civilization  is  sailing  along  on 
a  sea  of  printer’s  ink.  We  have  passed 
through  the  stone  age.  the  bronze  age, 
the  iron  age,  the  steam  age ;  now  we  are 
at  the  dawning  of  still  another  age.  Th6 
sun  of  the  new  era  has  reddened  the 
east  and  the  new  day  is  upon  us,  but  the 
meridian  is  still  afar  off. 

“What  the  scholars  of  the  years  to 
come  will  call  this  age  we  do  not  know, 
but  whatever  it  is  called,  there  must  be 
given  full  cognizance  of  the  j^wer  of 
printer’s  ink  in  shaping  its  destinies :  of. 
in  fact,  creating  it.  Johannes  Gutenberg 
will  stand  as  the  precursor  of  that  age, 
for  he  inventcrl  movable  type  and  tvpe 
has  moved  the  world.  With  the  first 
creaking  of  the  first  printing  press, 
thought  tor  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  man  took  wings  and  became  ubiquit¬ 
ous. 

"The  little  rivulet  of  ink  that  had  its 
source  in  the  Gutenberg  press  has  become 
t<Hlay  a  vast  ocean  of  storm-tossed 
thought.  What  of  the  men  who  guide 
the  ships  of  destinv  on  that  mighty 
ocean?  Have  they  a  full  recognition  of 
their  responsibilities,  of  the  nobility  of 
their  purpose,  of  the  obligations  they 
assume  in  that  nobility? 

“What  of  this  vast  power  that  can 
make  nations  go  to  war.  that  can  give 


Tex  Rickard  and  a  couple  of  slugging 
pugilists  two  million  dollars,  can  create 
a  great  religious  revival,  or  set  the 
nation  dancing  to  the  Charleston?  The 
"Noblesse  Oblige”  of  the  fourth  estate? 

“There  is  the  reporter  who  breaks  in¬ 
to  homes  and  steals  pictures,  while  his 
editor  writes  editorials  deploring  the 
epidemic  of  burglaries ;  there  is  the  re¬ 
porter  who  writes  fakes  for  sensational 
headlines,  while  his  editor  protests 
against  some  inaccuracies  in  an  insurance 
report  and  a  governmental  document ; 
there  are  newspaper  photographers  who 
get  orders  from  their  city  editors  to 
make  the  women  whose  pictures  they 
are  taking  pull  their  skirts  above  their 
knees,  because  ‘legs  make  circulation,’ 
and  the  editors  deplore  nudity  upon  the 
stage;  there  are  city  hall  reporters  who 
work  up  great  scandals  about  some 
petty  graft  in  the  city  hall,  and  then 
grab  for  themselves  free  tickets  to  every 
theatre,  railroad,  steamboat  or  what-not 
they  can  get  their  hands  on. 

“There  are  some  publishers  who  want 
this  kind  of  newspaper  practice.  They 
want  the  filth  and  the  crime  and  the 
suggestive  pictures,  and  they  hire  the 
tvpe  of  men  who  know  how  to  produce 
that  stuff.  I  hasten  to  assure  you  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  .\merican  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors,  I  have  not  in  mind  any 
of  your  publications,  as  I  know  well  the 
aims  and  ideals  of  this  body  and  the 
reason  for  its  organization.  But  I  think 
we  mu.st  all  admit  that  to  a  degree  there 
are  faults  along  these  lines  for  all  of  us 
to  consider  in  every  one  of  our  organi¬ 
zations. 

“A  moment  ago  I  spoke  of  theatre  and 
other  passes.  Why  should  any  newspaper 
reporter,  executive  or  editor  of  any 
newspaper  accept  any  kind  of  a  pass? 
It  it  not  only  beneath  the  dignity  of  the 
business  but  a  prostitution  of  the  pro¬ 
fession?  Why  does  the  theatre  manager 
give  a  newspaperman  a  pass  to  his 


"W  hat  makes  so  many  of  our  stories 
ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  know 
the  facts?  The  reporter  without  proper 
training  in  the  knowledge  of  his  obliga¬ 
tions  to  the  paper  and  the  public. 

"He  wants  to  impress  his  city  editor. 
-And  so  he  dresses  up  and  colors  a 
story  with  the  idea  that  it  will  make  first 
page  and  make  a  hit  for  himself.  The 
city  erlitor  wants  a  sparkling  front  page. 
How  often  does  he  stop  to  make  sure 
this  delightful  bit  of  writing  is  the  truth 
and  not  partial  fiction?  That  feeling  for 
punch  .md  pep  too  often  dominates  the 
workings  of  a  modern  newspaper  organ¬ 
ization. 


“I  know  of  no  business  where  the  re- 
IHjrter  so  wholly  represents  for  good  or 
evil  his  ir.stitution.  To  the  person  he 
interviews,  he  is  the  paper,  from  the 
press  room  to  the  art  department.  If 
he  fakes,  colors  a  story,  misrepresents 
himself,  does  anything  that  a  gentleman 
should  not  do,  the  injured  party  does  not 
think  of  him  as  the  individual — always  it 
is  the  paper. 

"That  is  another  argument  in  favor  of 
my  training  school — a  school  not  only  to 
train  them  in  the  technique  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  but  a  school  of  morals  and  manners. 

“Mr.  George  E.  Miller,  editor  of  The 
Detroit  Neivs,  has  a  saying  which  has 
been  drilled  into  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
every  man  on  the  News  staff,  I  feel  cer¬ 
tain.  And  that  is : 

"  ‘I  would  rather  have  the  Detroit  News 
beaten  on  the  biggest  story  of  the  day 
than  have  a  member  of  our  staff  do  any¬ 
thing  that  would  permit  it  to  be  said  that 
a  dishonorable  thing  had  been  done  to 
get  the  information.’ 

“The  obligations  to  our  nobility  must 
come  from  the  seeds  we  plant  in  the  local 
room ;  there  must  be  a  keener  arnl 
deeper  searching-out  of  the  faults  within 
ourselves  before  we  sit  at  the  window- 
seat  and  look  out  upon  a  mad  world  full 
of  feeble  Hamlets  and  think  we  are  the 
leaders.” 

Discussion  of  the  subject  was  con¬ 
tinued  by  John  Dunn.  President  Hop- 
wood,  Henry  T.  Claus.  Edward  S.  Beck, 


•s 


..rViiz-h  tn«-mh^rg  of  the  Associa-  from  Columbia.  Mr.  Steffcr's  figures 

tion,  have  enrollments  of  respectively,  38,  were  printed  recently  by  Editor  &  Pub- 
80  and  72.  On  the  other  hand,  schools  lisher. 

such  as  those  at  N'ew  York  University  In  conclusion,  the  committee  on  schools 
and  Kentucky  University,  which  are  not  recommended  that  members  of  the  so- 
members  of  the  Association,  have  enroll-  ciety  should  establish  direct  contact  with 
ments  of  302  and  361,  respectively.  The  a  school  wherever  possible, 
report  in  the  Journalism  Bulletin  makes  Mr.  Rose,  who  spoke  first  following  the 
no  comparisons  on  the  basis  of  enroll-  reading  of  the  report,  deplored  the  fact 
ment  and,  while  it  regards  the  18  member  that  the  graduates  who  go  out  of  journ- 
schools  in  the  Association  of  American  alism,  do  so  much  better  in  a  fiiiancial 
Schools  and  Departments  of  Journalism  way  than  those  who  stay  in.  He  sug- 
as  ‘the  nearest  approach  to  Class  A  gested  that  the  American  Newspaper 

schools  of  any  grouping  made  at  the  pres-  Publishers  Association  ought  to  take  this 
ent  time,’  it  adds  the  following  qualitica-  matter  up. 

tion :  “Certainly,”  he  said,  “the  newspaper 

“  ‘The  schools  which  are  not  members  business  is  as  prosperous  today  as  it— 
of  the  Association  should  not  be  con-  well,  I  don’t  mean  as  it  ever  will  be,  but 

sidered  inferior  because  of  their  failure  more  prosperous  than  it  ever  was  be- 

to  seek  election.  There  is  no  generally  fore,  and  it  can  well  afford,  I  should 

accepted  basis  for  making  distinctions  think,  to  keep  in  its  ranks  the  best  men 
among  them.  Some  of  them  are  better  that  these  schools  are  turning  out.” 
than  others,  and  not  all  of  them  should  Mr.  Wallace  declared  that  his  paper, 
be  listed  as  being  in  a  class  below  that  the  Louisville  Times  and  Courier-Journ- 
of  members  of  the  Association.  In  gen-  al,  has  been  operating  a  practical  school 
eral  they  should  be  regarded  as  institu-  of  journalism  for  several  generations, 
tions  of  high  character,  offering  accept-  but  advocated  the  theoretical  training 
able  professional  instruction  in  journ-  gained  journalism  schools, 
alism.’  “In  my  opinion  journalism  is,  because 

“Assurance  is  given  in  the  report  that  of  its  pretensions,  and  because  of  the 
definite  rating  in  Gass  A,  B  and  C  magnitude  of  its  job,  under  grave  obli- 
groups  as  a  means  of  distinguishing  the  gation  to  elevate  its  cultural  level,”  he 
first-class  schools  of  journalism  from  all  said,  “and  that  by  no  means  can  its  level 
others  will  be  undertaken  at  a  later  be  elevated  so  surely  as  by  encouraging 
date.’  ”  the  sentiment  that  at  the  beginning  of  his 

Mr.  Howe’s  report  also  quoted  at  career  the  newspaper  worker  should  be 
length  from  a  volume  compiled  by  Gar-  trained  in  a  school  of  journalism,  and 
ence  W.  Steffer  of  Columbia  tlniver-  thus  lessening  the  proportion  of  joumal- 

„  ^ _  _  _  sity,  detailing  the  average  earnings  in  ists  who  get  into  the  calling  because  the 

to  give  instructions  as  to  conduct  as  they  journalism  and  other  work  of  men  who  angle  of  approach  are  too  numerous  and 
gave  assignments.  Mr.  Abbot  discussed  have  been  graduated  ten  years  or  more  the  terms  of  admission  too  easy.” 
the  relationship  of  the  press  and  the 
stage.  Mr.  Claus  severely  critized  news¬ 
papers  that  printed  the  Hall-Mills  case  I 
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M.  W.  Bingay,  Detroit  News;  David  E.  Smiley,  formerly  of  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger;  Marc  A.  Rose,  Buffalo  Evening  News;  and  Fred  A.  Walker,  New  York 
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A.  S.  N.  E.  FAVORS  CLASSIFICATION 
OF  JOURNALISM  SCHOOLS 


Praises  Work  Done  in  Training  Newspaper  Men  in  Committee 
Report — Wallace  Says  Press  Obligated  to  Raise 
Its  Cultural  Level 


that  the  schools”  and  referred  to  a  review  of 
Newspaper  journalistic  education  prepared  by  Law- 
assistance  rence  W.  Murphy,  of  the  University  of 
Illinois,  and  editor  of  the  Journalism 

— -  Bulletin,  published  for  the  American  As- 

sociation  of  Teachers  of  Journalism  and 
the  Association  of  American  Schools  and 
?  ?  Departments  of  Journalism.  Mr.  Mur- 
phy’s  review  listed  the  ten  largest  schools 
as  those  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  the 
^  ml  University  of  Wisconsin,  the  University 
^  M'  of  .  Oregon,  Columbia  L'niversity,  the 
L wJiL  University  of  Missouri,  the  University 

of  Michigan,  Ohio  State  University,  the 
University  of  Kentucky,  New  York 
University  and  the  University  of  Kansas. 
The  school  report  continued : 

“The  Journalism  Bulletin  reports  that 
the  18  schools  holding  membership  in  the 
.Association  of  .American  Schools  and  De- 

..  _ _  partmcnts  of  Journalism  ‘may  be  regarded 

Transcript.  The  report  was  prepared  by  as  the  nearest  approach  to  Class  A 
.Arthur  Howe,  editor,  Brooklyn  Eagle,  schools  of  any  grouping  made  at  the 
who  was  unable  to  be  present.  present  time.’  These  18  schools  are  at 

It  was  pointed  out  in  the  report  that  Columbia  University,  the  University  of 
the  classification  of  journalism  schools  Illinois,  the  University  of  Indiana,  the 
has  never  been  completed  and  that  there-  L’niversity  of  Iowa,  the  University  of 
fore  the  task  of  studying  the  progress  of  Kansas,  Kansas  State  College,  the  Uni¬ 
education  in  journalism  was  difficult,  versity  of  Michigan,  the  University  of 
Alethods  of  instruction,  as  presented  in  Mis.souri  Montana  State  University,  the 
a  series  of  schools  of  journalism  pub-  University  of  Nebraska,  Northwestern 
lished  last  year  in  Editor  &  Pum-ISHER,  University  at  Chicago,  Ohio  State  Uni- 
were  also  discussed  in  the  report,  the  versity,  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  the 
tendency  being  to  approve  particularly  the  University  of  Oregon,  Syracuse  Univer- 
laboratory  method  as  practiced  at  the  sity,  the  University  of  Texas,  the  Uni- 
Pulitzer  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia  versity  of  Washington  and  the  Univer- 
University.  sity  of  Wisconsin.  Some  of  these  pre- 

Marc  A.  Rose,  Buffalo  Evening  News,  ferred  18  show  comparatively  small  en- 
and  Tom  Wallace,  Louisville  Courier  rollments,  while  some  of  the  schools  not 
Journal  and  Times  in  subsequent  discus-  included  in  the  membership  of  the  asso- 
sion,  appealed  to  new.spaper  men  gener-  ciation  have  very  large  enrollments.  The 
ally  to  support  journalism  schools.  University  of  Texas,  the  University  of 

The  school  report  condemned  “inferior  Syracuse  and  Northwestern  University 


A  RETAIL  store  map  of  the  Great  Atlantic 
&  Pacific  Tea  Co.  looks  like  Wesley 
Barry’s!  Freckled  from  Coast  to  Coast. 

And  here  and  there  appears  a  bigger  freckle 
than  the  others — a  circle  which  marks  a  ware¬ 
house,  strategically  located  where  steady  con¬ 
sumer  demand  calls  for  systematic  supply. 

Such  a  circle  now  surrounds  Jacksonville, 
where  a  distributing  warehouse  has  recently 
been  opened  to  supply  the  whole  Times-Union 
circulation  territory.  Florida  alone  already 
has  155  A.  &  P.  stores.  Moreover,  to  assist 
these  stores  as  they  have  grown  individually, 
and  in  number,  the  company  has  regularly  ad¬ 
vertised  in  the  Florida  Times-Union,  since 
opening  their  first  outlet  in  Jacksonville  thirty 
years  ago. 

Jacksonville — and  Florida — are  going  ahead 
so  safely,  so  steadily,  right  now  would  be  the 
time  to  plan  your  advertising  for — 


Henry  T.  Claus 


JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 
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HCQOO  Txe  6QCAT  M 
vtMfi  to  'mi  tA 
OF  UNDESSTAN0IN6  ^ 
GOOWtftiG  i»OFrEQEM:i 
RESTORATION  OF  T>C  C 


Tor  CtNTXjRlES  TVC  JtWS.  BOWED  DOWN  9i  OPPRESSION ,  HEARD 
T^C  PfiOPMnS  FORETELL  A  C0MIN6  HES5IAH  FROH  TVC  UAC 
OF  OA/E).  whose  presence  WAS  T)  ABCC  N  JERUSALEM.  VH 
FAITH  or  THE  PEOPLE  WAS  WtArtMW6  AND  A  RCUBtOUS 
OCCIJNE  HWSET  M.  HANV  HAD  EVEN  RCLAPSCO  MID  lOOUOVT 


Informal  Notes 


FA«OUS  CHURCHES  OF  THE  WOHLO 

Th«  Church  ot  s*.  Murk  *1  Venice 


THE  LIFE  OF  CHRIST  - 


The  People  Awatt  a  Messiah 


MR  GEORGE  W.  O’HARA, 

managing  editor. 

SYRACUSE  HERALD: 

Notice  the  two  cartoons  for  February  2nd, 
furnished  you  as  a  part  of  our  “City  Edi¬ 
tor's  Service’’— one  for  use  if  the  groundhog 
does;  another  one,  if  he  doesn’t. 

«  *  * 

MR.  HENRY  S.  BEVERAGE. 
CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MGR., 
PORTLAND  PRESS-HERALD: 

Pleased  to  note  you  like  the  “Result 
Story”  feature  of  our  classified  service. 
Your  slips  are  being  received  and  copy, 
written  exclusively  for  you,  returned  regu¬ 
larly.  Keep  it  up— the  more  the  merrier. 

*  *  * 

MR.  W.  O.  ROBERTS, 
artist, 

CHICAGO: 

Your  art  work  in  our  52-installment  pic¬ 
ture-strip,  ‘The  Life  of  Christ,”  has  made 
such  a  favorable  impression  that  we  want  to 
buy  more  from  you  for  other  Associated 
Editors’  services. 

*  *  * 

MR.  R.  C.  BEISER. 
automobile  DEPARTMENT, 
CINCINNATI  ENQUIRER: 

Following  your  suggestion  that  “Motor 
Modes,”  the  only  motor  feature  for  women 
offered  by  any  syndicate,  should  be  larger 
than  a  single-column  proposition,  we  are 
making  it  a  two-column  feature,  beginning 
the  first  of  March. 


MR.  HANS  BRAUN-WOGAU, 

EDITOR.  “GOLF,” 

BERLIN,  GERMANY: 

Barrie  Payne  is  quite  flattered  that  you 
go  to  the  trouble  of  translating  into  German 
his  humorous  articles  on  golf.  He  tells  us 
that,  while  he  can’t  read  his  own  stuff  in 
your  columns,  he  was  able  to  guess  that 
"Am  Anfang  War,”  is  your  rendition  of  his 
“Outline  of  Golf  History.” 


MR.  JACKSON  McCOY, 

GENERAL  MANAGER. 

WATERLOO  COURIER: 

We  are  very  much  pleased  to  see  that 
your  classified  advertising  department,  man¬ 
aged  by  Miss  Marie  Gleason,  made  such  a 
healthy  increase  in  1926  over  1925.  Your 
cooperation  in  using  “Associated  Editors’ 
Classified  Service”  has  been  splendid  and 
has  made  our  associations  with  your  news¬ 
paper  a  genuine  pleasure. 

•  •  • 

NINA  WILCOX  PUTNAM. 

REPUBLIC  SYNDICATE,  INC., 

NEW  YORK  CITY: 

“Kitty  McKay,”  whom  I  see  daily  in  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  is  making  quite  a  hit 
here.  Every  once  in  a  while  I  hear  one  of 
mjr  friends  make  some  comment  about  her. 
Kitty  seems  to  be  appearing  in  practically 
every  big  city.  Congratulations  to  you, 
and  to  Ed  McClure,  the  man  who  intro¬ 
duced  her  to  editors. 

*  •  • 

MR.  K.  B.  BUTLER, 

EDITOR. 

MENDOTA  SUN-BULLETIN: 

We  consider  ourselves  fortunate  in  having 
a  paper  as  enterprising  as  your  Illinois 
weekly  cooperating  with  us  in  the  develop¬ 
ing  of  our  “Farm  Editor’s  Service.”  Several 
big  dailies  have  asked  recently  to  see  copies 
of  your  4-page  weekly  farm  section  contain¬ 
ing  our  farm  features  along  with  your  ex¬ 
cellently  handled  farm  news. 

*  •  * 

MR.  NEIL  H.  SWANSON, 

MANAGING  EDITOR, 

MINNEAPOLIS  JOURNAL: 

We  are  quite  interested  to  note  that,  in 
ordering  “Mothers  and  Their  Children,”  our 
small  daily  feature  for  mothers,  you  ask  us  to 
send  1,000  copies  of  the  booklet.  “100  Ideas 
for  Mothers,”  with  the  cover  left  blank  for 
your  imprint.  We  have  mailed  out  thou¬ 
sands  of  these  booklets  from  our  office  di¬ 
rect  to  readers  who  send  stamps  for  them. 
We’ll  be  interested  to  see  how  you  use 
them, 

*  *  * 

MR.  L.  S.  LEVY, 

MANAGING  EDITOR, 

OAKLAND  TRIBUNE: 

From  now  on  we  are  going  to  send  you, 
as  a  part  of  our  “City  Editor’s  Service,”  an 
illustrated  monthly  human-interest  article 
about  the  notable  people  whose  birthdays 
occur  each  month.  To  the  story  we  fur¬ 
nish,  you  can  add  similar  material  about 
local  celebrities  who  have  birthdays  that 
month.  This  linking  up  of  local  and  na¬ 
tional  characters  of  prominence  in  the  same 
story  ought  to  make  a  hit  with  your  read¬ 
ers,  to  say  nothing  of  its  effect  on  the 
prominent  folks  mentioned.  The  first  such 
story  appears  in  February. 


■  — —  this  coupon  today” ” 

Associated  Editors,  Inc.,  440  S.  Dearborn 
St.,  Chicago 

Send  samples,  quote  prices  on — 

CHURCH  PAGE  SERVICE 

(Starts  Saturday,  February  5) 
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GIVE  SYNDICATE  SALESMEN  A  NEW  JOB 
EDITORS’  COMMITTEE  RECOMMENDS 

Their  Personal  Efforts  to  Sell  Old  Features  Ended,  It  Is  Pro¬ 
posed  to  Turn  Them  Into  Laboratory  Experi¬ 
menters  on  New  Lines 


'’PUREE  specific  recommendations  re- 
-*•  cardimr  syndicate  and  news  service 


his  space  conditions  and  feature  require- 


Rarding  syndicate  and  news  service  cate  salesman.  Literature  and  Art — if 
practice  were  made  to  the  society  in  the  the  syndicate  product  may  thus  be  de¬ 
report  prepared  scribed — is  not,  we  believe,  something  to 

by  the  late  H.  R. 

(ialt.  chairman  of 
the  committee  on 
syndicates,  and 
read  by  John  V. 

Riley,  editor  of 
the  Rockford 
(Ill.t  Sta.r.  a 
member  of  the 
committee. 

These  recom¬ 
mendations  were; 

1.  That  prices 

of  syndicated  fea-  _  ,  r  . 

tures  be  based  syndicates  m  the  offices  of  the  American 

upon  population  Chaslcs  H.  Df.nnis  press,  and  hastens  to  add  that  it  is  not 
of  a  city  rather  proposing  to  legislate  them  out  of  their 

than  circulation  of  an  individual  news-  jobs.  It  has,  on  the  contrary,  a  new 
notjt-r.  ^”<1  "'e  believe  a  more  useful  field  to 

'  *2  That  personal  salesmanship  of  fea-  propose  to  them.  If  there  is  one  fair 
tures  be  eliminated.  criticism  that  may  be  made  of  the  synai- 


|7C1VAp'NI  A  MFW  lOR  recall  what  happened.  He  has  been 
▼▼  announcer,  but  he  forgets. 

'FF  RFF'01\/Il\4FNrm  Very  obviously,  it  seems  to  us,  this  not 

explains  the  phenomenon  of  news- 

-  jiaper  stimulation  bv  radio  but  suggests 

lid  Features  Ended,  It  Is  Pro-  us-something  in 

’  ^  which  the  press  services  must  co- 

to  Laboratory  Experi-  operate. 

«  Lin*»s  “This  radio  listener-in  now  expects 

®  more  of  his  newspaper  than  before — not 

merely  the  statistical  narrative,  but  the 
is  very  little  justification  for  the  syndi-  whole  dramatic  picture,  both  by  word 


cate  salesman.  Literature  and  Art-if  photograph,  for  the  satistact.on 

the  syndicate  product  may  thus  be  de-  9^  ^is  mind  s  eye  rather  than  its  ear.  It 
scribed-is  not.  we  believe,  something  to  here  that  your  committee  feels  that  a 
be  sold  at  modern  high  pressure  methods,  to  the  newspaper  and 

The  average  editor  who  is  familiar  with  h.*'^**  associatioii-that  of  illustration 
u:.  „„„„„  by  wire. 


“Telephotography 


ments,  who  is  well  acquainted  with  his  ^ ^^'^pooiograpiiy  nas  arrived,  we 
field  and  with  feature  values,  is  able,  we  ?ohmit  to  this  society  the  suggestion  that 
think,  to  pass  upon  the  merits  of  mail  't  must  eventually  become  a  phase  ot  the 
and  telegraphic  offerings  without  the  as-  t^'^graphic  and  radiographic  transmis- 
sistance  of  an  individual  who,  however  9^  "^ws,  and  that  it  is  of  the  ut- 

personallv  agreeable,  cannot  be  regarded  'u»st  importance  to  the  press  of  the  coun- 
either  as'a  competent  or  an  unprejudiced  perfectec  as  soon  as  human 

ingenuity  can  accomplish  the  task.  The 

“Your  committee,  we  need  hardly  add,  "^wspaper  of  the  immediate  future  must 
has  none  but  the  kindliest  feelings  for  news  p  o  ographs  laid  down  in  c*.,  •  i  pi  » 

the  corps  of  gentlemen  who  represent  the  1*.  with  the  accom-  'h  Ed.to*  &  Publisher  Spec.al  Photo^rafhcr 

syndicates  in  the  offices  of  the  American  least,  is  the  James  D.  (“Jim”)  Preston  moved 

press,  and  hastens  to  add  that  it  is  not  rapidly  from  the  Senate  Press  Gallery 

proposing  to  legislate  them  out  of  their  ,  **•  and  greeted  all  comers  bv  their  first 

jobs  It  has.  on  the  contrary,  a  new  S"  “"I'*  brings  the  • 

and  we  believe  a  more  useful  field  to  •  e  picture  to  the^  radio _ _  _  _ _ 

r,r„nr,<,.  If  ic  f.,;,-  ''steiier  this  IS  an  obvious  conclusion.  - - -  -  — - = 


I 


James  D.  (“Jim”)  Preston  moved 
over  from  the  Senate  Press  Gallery 
and  greeted  all  comers  by  their  first 


and  we  believe  a  more  useful  field  to 

/  I  hat  nersonai  saiesmansnm  oi  ica-  propose  to  them.  If  there  is  one  fair  .<ri  r  ^  .  .  ■ 

r“c<  be  eliminated  criticism  that  may  be  made  of  the  synai-  postscript,  y^ur  commis-  of  this  country,  your  committee  finds  it 

3.' That  press  services  include  trans-  c-ate  busings  as  a  whole  it  is  that  its  hm ^^J^d^s°a'Twerf.  nowadays  negligible.  It  feels,  in  oth^ 


s  hat  nress  services  inciuac  iraiis-  Ltiir  a  wiiuic,  ii  is  mat  us  l,.*.  j  ‘  e  %  •  .v  ... 

mission  of  news  pictures  by  wire  as  part  tendency  is  to  imitate  features  which  organization  “ir  *  f' 

of  their  regular  news  reports.  have  proved  successful  in  the  hands  of  f  T  Sweety.  It  is  a  cate  practices  which  have  marked  pre- 

U  scussion  of  the  committee’s  sug-  rival  organizations  rather  than  to  pro-  ?  that  the  business  relations  vious  sessions  of  this  organization  have 

gesSr  ^s  lei  by  Charles  H.  Denn's,  duce  new  things.  The  papers  of  "the  lXtb,f 

^itor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  and  United  States  are  full  of  imitation  TwW  ;  ITr^n  -  /  '  “'V'  sy'l'l'^tes  are  to  he  con- 

,  J-.  .  _f  4.1.-  - Having  invited  complaint  from  the  press  gratulated  upon  this  interesting  fact. 


W.  G.  Vorpe,  Sunday  editor  of  the 
Clc-i'elattd  Plain  Dealer. 

“Be  your  own  syndicate’’  was  Mr. 
Dennis’  advice  to  editors.  He  alluded  to 


editor  of  the  comics,  imitation  bedtime  stories,  imita¬ 
tion  fashions  services  and  imitation  in- 
ite’’  was  Mr.  spirational  editorials. 

He  alluded  to  “Experience  persuades  us  that  the  time 


the  great  expansion  of  the  syndicate  busi-  is  now  ripe  for  the  advent  of  the  experi- 
ness  in  recent  years  and  the  danger  of  mental  laboratory  in  syndicate  manage- 
huilding  a  feature  into  popularity,  only  ment.  and  we  know  of  no  men  better 
to  have  that  popularity  turned  to  the  qualified  for  that  task  than  those  who 
newspaper’s  financial  disadvantage  by  un-  make  the  .sale  of  features  their  business, 
scrupulous  syndicate  managements.  He  The  American  syndicate,  we  believe,  has 
advised  editors  to  develop  feature  talent  far  greater  need  of  talent  for  the  origina- 
among  their  own  writers,  sharing  their  tion  of  new  ideas  than  for  the  sale  of 
product  with  other  newspapers  so  that  threadbare  ones. 


the  writer  might  be  fairly  compensated. 


“Turning  now  to  the  ipiestion  of  press 


Mr.  Vorpe  declared  that  editors  by  services,  your  committee,  while  congratu- 
knowing  their  feature  needs  and  buying  lating  the  press  and  the  public  upon  the 
accordingly  could  dispose  of  the  com-  very  obvious  fact  that  the  United  States 
plained-of  multitude  of  bad  syndicate  of  .\merica  enjoys  the  most  far-reaching, 
offerings.  the  most  comprehensive  and  the  most  re- 

The  committee  report  in  substance  fol-  liable  general  news  service  in  the  world. 


AKRON 


— leads  the  world  in  the  manufacture  of  rubber 
products. 


“We  come  first  to  the  suggestion  of  ciations  seem  to  be  apathetic  in  the  pres- 
suveral  correspondents  that  the  prices  of  ence  of  a  situation  which  already  is  im- 
syndicated  material  should  be  based  upon  pressing  itself  upon  the  new’spapers  of 
(iopulation  rather  than  circulation.  It  is  the  nation.  We  have  reference  to  the 
pointed  out  that  the  former  basis  in-  rapid  advance  of  radio  in  the  news  field, 
variably  results  in  an  injustice  to  the  The  newspaper,  it  may  be  frankly  con- 
stronger  newspaper  in  a  community  since  fessed.  has  as  the  result  of  radio  broad- 
it  enables  the  weaker  to  obtain  quality  casting  lost  one  very  precious  advantage 
material  at  a  considerably  smaller  cost.  — that  of  giving  the  big  news  first  to  its 
While  there  may  be  a  measure  of  eco-  subscribers.  Routine  affairs,  of  course, 
nomic  justice  in  this,  your  committee  remain  in  our  exclusive  keeping,  but  the 
feels  that  successful  journalism  ought  great  events  of  the  day  and  particularly 
not  to  be  required  to  pay  a  penalty  for  the  great  sport  events,  are  cold  by  the 
success,  and  that  the  practice  should  be  time  the  newspaper  reaches  the  home, 
discontinued.  We  believe  that  some  of  The  world's  series  baseball  games,  the 
the  syndicate  managements  now  base  championship  prize  fights,  the  great  foot- 
their  ‘  scale  of  prices  upon  population,  ball  spectacles— all  these  now  are  received 
and  venture  to  hope  that  this  may  he-  by  millions  of  radio  listeners  at  the  very 


ventures  to  suggest  that  the  press  asso-  — is  the  clay  product  headquarters  of  the  world. 


come  the  general  rule. 


.same  moment  that  the  newspaper  itself 


“The  second  proposal  that  comes  to  receives  them, 
us  from  the  membership  is  that  the  “But  the  newspaper  has  found  that  this 
practice  of  salesmanship  by  personal  rapid  service,  with  which  it  cannot  corn- 
solicitation  he  abolished.  This  is  sug-  pete,  is  nevertheless  a  stimulant  to  its 
gested  by  three  distinguished  gentlemen  business.  In  our  city  the  Dempsey-Tun- 
in  widely  separated  sections  of  the  coun-  ney  prize  fight  was  widely  and  splendidly 
try.  and  among  whom  it  is  of  course  broadcast,  yet  more  extra  editions  of  our 
unthinkable  that  there  has  been  the  newspaper  were  sold  on  the  streets  of 
slightest  collusion.  In  behalf  of  the  pro-  St.  Paul  that  evening  than  ever  before 
nosal,  the  argument  is  advance<l  that  a  in  our  history.  It  is  evident  therefore 
very  considerable  economy  might  thus  that  while  the  radio  listener-in  receives 
be  effected,  a  large  part  of  which  (its.  the  important  news  nowadays  before  the 
proponents  confidently  expect)  would  be  newspaper  can  give  it  to  him,  the  news- 
Iiassed  on  to  the  newspapers.  It  would,  paper  nevertheless  has  something  that  he 
at  the  same  time,  relieve  the  editor  of  wants,  and  is  willing  to  buy — that  he  is 
heavy  demands  both  upon  his  time  and  even  more  anxious  to  have  than  before, 
upon  his  nervous  energy.  “It  is  a  matter  of  scientific  as  well  as 

“While  your  committee  recognizes  that  common  knowledge  that  the  mind  re-* 
this  is  a  matter  of  business  method  on  ceives  impressions  more  readily  through 
the  part  of  the  syndicates  with  respect  the  eye  than  through  the  ear.  The  per- 
to  which  the  newspaper  has  very  little  son  interested  in  such  an  event  is  not 
right  to  express  an  opinion,  it  neverthe-  .satisfied  with  the  radio  account  of  it. 
less  gives  the  proposal  its  endorsement.  He  cannot  turn  back  to  the  third  round. 
It  has  always  seemed  to  us  that  there  or  the  fifth  inning  or  the  second  period 


— has  coal,  steel,  and  other  minerals  at  its  door. 

— has  45 /'c  of  its  homes  owned  by  the  occupants. 

— is  the  dirigible  manufacturing  center  of  the 
United  States. 


Is  it  any  wonder  that  Akron  is  such  a  good 
market  and  that  the  Akron  Beacon  Jour¬ 
nal  carried  more  advertising  in  1926  than 
any  other  six-day  newspaper  in  the  state 
of  Ohio! 


Akron  Beacon  Journal 

II  Member  of  the  100,000  Group  of  American  Cities  1 1 
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MADE  IN  THREE  SIZES 


7  Point 


6V2  Point 


5V2  Point 


The  British  delegation  of  trade-union 
representatives,  who  came  here  on 
Tuesday  at  the  invitation  of  “The  Lon¬ 
don  Daily  Mail”  to  study  reasons  for 
the  disparity  between  the  high  wages 
and  prosperous  living  conditions  of  the 
American  worker  and  their  own  lower 
wage  standards,  gained  considerable 
light  in  a  tour  of  several  industrial 
establishments  in  Brooklyn  yesterday. 

They  were  curious  to  know  how  it 
was  that  the  average  wage  of  the 
American  toiler  virtually  doubled  that 
of  his  British  brother,  and  how  it  was 
possible  for  industries  here  to  offer 
such  fat  envelopes  to  their  employees 
and  at  the  same  time  compete  success¬ 
fully  in  world  markets. 

American  More  Productive 

After  a  study  of  the  Brooklyn  Edison 
plant  and  the  factory  methods  of  the 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company  in 
Brooklyn,  the  delegates  remarked  that 
one  of  the  vital  reasons  for  the  dis¬ 
parity  was  that  the  American  worker 
was  capable  of  producing  and  actually 
did  produce  more  than  the  British 
toiler  in  a  given  time. 

This  he  was  enabled  to  do,  they 
learned,  because  of  the  high  standards 
of  efiBciency  obtained  here,  mass  pro¬ 
duction  methods,  the  utter  perfection 
of  organization  for  which  the  American 
industrialist  seems  always  to  be  striv¬ 
ing,  and  labor-saving  devices  evident 
on  every  hand. 

The  comments  of  the  delegates  were 
voiced  by  Sir  Percival  Phillips,  special 
correspondent  of  “The  Daily  Mail”; 
Fenton  MacPherson,  of  the  same  news¬ 
paper,  and  William  Mosses,  J.  P.,  who 
had  a  prominent  part  in  the  British 
Labor  Ministry  during  the  war. 

Mr.  MacPherson  also  noted  that  the 
welfare  facilities  offered  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  plant  were  much  more  elaborate 


7yi  Point  Body 

Ivill  average  1143  words  to  21-inch  column 


The  British  delegation  of  trade-xuilon 
representatives,  who  came  here  on  Tues¬ 
day  at  the  Invitation  of  “The  London 
Dally  Mall”  to  study  reasons  for  the  dis¬ 
parity  between  the  high  wages  and  pros¬ 
perous  living  conditions  of  the  American 
worker  and  their  own  lower  wage  stand¬ 
ards,  gained  considerable  light  In  a  tour 
of  several  Industrial  establishments  In 
Brooklyn  yesterday. 

They  were  curious  to  know  how  It  was 
that  the  average  wage  of  the  American 
toller  virtually  doubled  that  of  his 
British  brother,  and  how  It  was  possible 
for  Industries  here  to  offer  such  fat 
envelopes  to  their  employees  and  at  the 
same  time  compete  successfully  In  world 
markets. 

.4merican  More  Productive 

After  a  study  of  the  Brooklyn  Edison 
plant  and  the  factory  methods  of  the 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company  In 
Brooklyn,  the  delegates  remarked  that 
one  of  the  vital  reasons  for  the  disparity 
was  that  the  American  worker  was  ca¬ 
pable  of  producing  and  actually  did  pro¬ 
duce  more  than  the  British  toller  In  a 
given  time. 

This  he  was  enabled  to  do,  they 
learned,  because  of  the  high  standards 
of  efficiency  obtaining  here,  mass  pro¬ 
duction  methods,  the  utter  perfection 
of  organization  for  which  the  American 
Industrialist  seems  always  to  be  striv¬ 
ing,  and  labor-saving  devices  evident  on 
every  band. 

The  comments  of  the  delegates  were 
voiced  by  Sir  Percival  Phillips,  sp)eclal 
correspondent  of  “The  Dally  Mall"; 
Fenton  MacPherson.  of  the  same  news¬ 
paper,  and  William  Moses,  J.  P.,  who  had 
a  prominent  part  In  the  British  Labor 
Ministry  during  the  war. 

Mr.  MacPherson  also  noted  that  the 
welfare  facilities  offered  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  plant  were  much  more  elaborate 
than  In  England  and  that  equipment 
and  quarters  were  more  beneficial.  This 
was  evidently  the  result,  he  observed,  of 
the  frequent  scrapping  o^  Mants  here  to 


7  Point  Bmly 

H’ill  average  1238  words  to  a  2i  inch  column 


COUPLE.  $125;  German  cook,  butler-useful 
man;  also  Swiss-Amerlcan  first-class  chauf¬ 
feur-mechanic,  cook;  four  years  last  position; 
thoroughly  efficient;  excellently  recommended. 
Modern  Agency.  200  East  72d.  Butterfield  04. 
COUPLE.  German;  gardener -houseman;  ex¬ 
cellent  cook;  2»4  years  last  position;  $164. 
Umted  Agencies.  165  East  72d.  Chelsea  0283. 
COUPLE  competent  cook,  housekeeper,  ex¬ 
perienced  useful  butler,  valet;  references. 
Lennert.  Butterfield  4265. 


LEGAL>NOTICES 


_  Foreclosure  SaiN _ 

SUPREME  COURT.  COUNTY  OP  NEW  YORK 

— GORLEY  MORTGAGE  COMPANY.  Plain¬ 
tiff.  against  KATHERINE  M.  TURNER,  also 
known  as  KATHRYN  M.  TURNER,  and 
GEORGE  BACON.  Defendants. 

In  pursuance  of  a  judgment  of  foreclosure 
and  sale,  duly  made  and  entered  in  the  above- 
entitled  action  and  bearing  date  the  15th  day 
of  March.  1926.  1.  the  undersigned,  the  Ref¬ 
eree  in  said  judgment  named,  will  sell  at  pub- 
r-''  auction,  at  the  Exchange  Salesroom,  Nos. 
14-16  Grand  Street,  in  the  Borough  of  Man¬ 
hattan.  City  of  New  York,  on  the  16th  day  of 
April.  1926,  at  12  o'clock  noon  on  that  day.  by 
JOHN  E.  LAINE,  Auctioneer,  the  premises 
lirecteJ  by  said  judgment  to  be  sold  and 
Iher'in  described  as  follows: 


S  t  14  Lines  to  the  Inch 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTi  PE  COMPANY 


Brooklyn,  New  York 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 


NEW  ORLEANS 


CANADIAN  LINOTYPE  LIMITED,  TORONTO 
Representatives  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 


LINOTYPE  SET  IN  THE  CLOISTER  FAMILY  EXCEPT  FOR  LARGE  TITLE  LINE 


aia.xu 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  January  22,  1927 


modrraic  to 


\i:»tKRl)AY 
luNra  IS.  n  .S.  M. 


a  ‘•Sirctrer” 
!d  —  Owin- 
e  Boasts 
•few  Law 
Clubs 


REPRINTED  EROM  THE  WORLD 
OF  JANUARY  3,  1927 

The  World  this  morning  appears  in  a  new  type 
dress.  The  face  is  Ionic,  developed  after  several 
years  of  research  and  experiment  in  which  eye 
specialists  as  well  as  type  designers  had  a  part. 
It  is  held  by  these  experts  that  it  invites  reading; 
that  its  e\  en  tone  is  restful  without  being  monot- 
The  letters  themselves  are  full,  round, 
clear  and  well  proportioned,  and,  as  a  whole,  the 
pages  of  The  W^orld  will  be  found  to  be  more 
attractix  e  in  appearance  and  greater  in  capacity 
than  in  the  old  dress,  familiar  to  its  readers. 
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CANADIAN  LINOTYFF  LI M ITFD,  TORONTO 


1  lawyer.  &ani 
Lean, 

tor  Bob  M.' 
attomifya. 

Chief  of  t 
ton  M'  e*. 

.Texas  ■  > 

‘  I  counsel  --l  • 

'  orr.»nira*lon  ..  . . . 

!  .\sRoriaticm:  B.  C.  Bouidata.  Chester 
'  I  Collins  and  Marrin  t^inipRon  of  l^rt. 
;  Worth,  and  Ike  D.  Wldte  M  A«*t1n. 
tor^-time  fneod  of  the  dyaamic  paa< 


Rcprescnt.itives  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  thi-  World 


K>o«  la  etber  I 
MrAdo^  ool- 
.lon.  and  ae> 
tnasera.  Oov. 

I  concention 


I T  wy  under  co:  I 
foreign  Uf*  si' 
■lute 


LUwtypcd  iii  Sarciss  and  Casloti  Old  h'acc 


Rtinn  will 
why  of 

.rLisatioa- 


country  r;'!.  .•.•tHl  that  the  Hattona 
weleoms  to  tbo  new  >ear  waa  extremely 
wet,  and  although  many  large  cities 


centrer  about  the  mental  duturbancee 
and  malaftjustmenta  of  youth.  Tn  ad~ 
dttkm  to  his  father,  who  formerly  was 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
and  bis  motlxar.  the  boy  is  lurvired 
by  two  brothers  and  one  sUter. 


drlrer.  Charles  Bberatetn.  of  Fk>.  S343'mueh  eD'^ura<;cd  by  wt^t  they  con- 
t7th  Street.  Jackson  HUyhta.  Queens,  islder  to  a  distinct  SmlUl  trend  In  the 
North  Bergen  yoUce  released  Ebenrtelo  [national  latuatitm.  due  pmbabiy  to  the 
in  dsoo  ball.  [Oomoor’a  foi-.rth  sueoasaful  State 

John  Renj^  No.  833  Anderson  |  campaign,  ettablishlnt  a  record  for  a 
Place.  North  Bergen  and  Chartca  Ltn- .  New  Tom  Democrat.  While  they  oon- 
dermann.  No.  mg  Anderson  PlaCe,  who  [cede  UcAdoo  it  atlU  tery  strong,  they 
were  struck  by  the  automobile,  were  •  ballete  he  has  sus.talhed  lomes  which 
treated  at  North  Hudson  Hoapital.  | 

Weebawkan.  for  contusions.  ’  fContlnuM  on  Seventh  Pax*) 


had  only  tunetecn.  Chicago  tud  more 
than  scTen  times  as  many. 

It  will  be  noted  that  only  Uia  more 
prevalent  crimes  are  shorn  n  in  Tha 
tables.  Such  varied  crimes  m  arson, 
bigamy,  perjury,  carrying  ooTreealed 
weapons  and  violatiom  of  Prohibition 
statutes  are  not  included. 

.tatomoMle  Deaths  loclnded 
tJnde*’  homictdt  are  listed  both  mtir> 
dera  and  manslaughterv.  As  these  are 
police  reports  of  occurrreneee — not  ar> 
rest#  or  oobvicttons—accldenui  deaths, 
niich  ae  from  being  Injured  by  auto* 
mobllss,  are  aJeo  included  under  this 
head. 


(Continued  on  Phgt) 
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Baffling^  Disease  Makes  Children 
I  Act  Like  Dogs  With  ^'Running  Fits’ 


Doubted  Lore  aad  Crippled  Leg 
l.eails  to  INath  Pleoge 
Prom  his  birth  Alfred  Xehoe  of  No. 
S109  Ttiden  Avenuu.  ^ooklyn.  had  been 
slightly  lame.  But  his  parrnte  neear 
tnudlned  thto  l^yed  on  bis  mind. 

New  Year's  Eve  was  his  twenty-first 
,  birthday.  It  aUo  brought  to  a  rliinax 
nis  love  (or  a  neighbor  girl.  He  was 


‘si  P' 

WASh’l.VO'K 


iBiind  Captam  Boxes  One-Legged 


Special  IVipstch- to  Ths  World  i  threw  his  school  boc^  at  nearby  p«« 

ePARTANBURO.  S.  C.  Jan  P»i».  rushed  out  of  the  door  and  ran 


- .  -  *  - - -  -  ■  -  ■ - 

1%  Werldi  frets 

NEW  VOKK.  MONDAY,  JANUARY  3,  1927 

BI  Kill g  CM. 
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Now  Set  in 
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Ionic  No.  5 
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rtmi.  I  OieteoBo 

'  k««o,  to  wU 

^  broufht.  jrtrer  to  M 

iBM  la  BiUi-la,-..-^ _ 


GREATER  LEGIBILITY 
H  AND  14%  MORE  MATTER 


«  la  sekertnmii. 

Oft.  »T1  JMl,..  .  , 

4  tor  rtoobol-  *•**  ’ 

1  kU  dosr.  Dr. 

I  Hospital  mM 

tf  null  Olio  I  dlsmso. 

vooklrn;  muft  | 

;  Supt.  Arthur !  BCFFAJU) 
"jpirtatAP^^nt  BUFFALO^ 
ThouMdiof  troaiM  «m 
ottor.  MTTO 

I.  th<  toitot 

M  ht.* 

\mm  «D  maiB*  ^  clMR 


I  Oouaty  Roo' 
ki  kfMd  onui 
mm  oi  email' 
Oacunbir  has 


!  60T.  m 

'  Aism,  1 

I  (Jot.  ■IMm. 
■4ia.tr4  twoi 
cobbMM  a 
o.  Haaor  Ik 


roarioMoli 
jmit,  u4  h 
M4  a  Itomu  —  - 

r  Mwls.  Cm-  Balth.  ct  lua 
»bo  rhUfr.  ay  comalttoi 

IM*  oU  th.  ch»r.a  at  h 

I  Vk4  Biu.4.  puaug  tmurr 

'  tortoo  Out  to  aEuot;fi  i 
urj  an.  Coo-  ^  a 

toUaDUDokm  nUroad  omt 
cn  to  41X00-  Moamal  ^ 
■akrrj  Hi  no-  a,  ataakloc.  i 
attxA..nur  taroo.  o>  a 
M  Boloo  lto<l  «  txut  atooi 


cB  tajursd  12 

to  .toR.4  OOt>*  “ 

^  !  same  In  Ch'.ci 

'  lotd  tna  Hot 

ior.  a  imr- 

rmr'ntaatwo  Acadirr 

iU.audit,mj  ,u,. 
tutru  put  to.]^^  ^ 

j  »-M  enjo5't^i  »- 

avsiUiu 
wlU  bi  vihiUi  I 

lala  to-UaTl 1. 

^  obmrtfrs  •****  * 

,  |«atatroop 

'  ship  r-aa  susUi 


anioys  a  bur- 

jlt.  and  It  will 
rbt^  put  th. 


The  W^orld  and  The  Evening  World  changed 
their  body  dress  only  after  careful  experiment 
had  pro\  ed  not  only  that  Ionic  No.  5  could  be 
read  with  less  eye-strain,  but  also  that  it  would 
gi\  e  14  per  cent  more  matter  than  the  y-point 
face  formerly  used. 

COLUMNISTS  DIVIDED  ON  IONIC 

Heywood  Broun  Finds  Ne^  Type  Added  Burden^  but 
F.  P.  A.  Welcomes  Opportunity  to  Write  More 


I  It  Seems  to  Me 

- By  Hey  wood  Broun - 

At  hand  there  lies  a  note  from  one  in  authority  in¬ 
forming  me  that  new  type  will  make  this  column 
longer.  That  is.  I  shall  have  to  write  about  10  or  12  per 
cent,  more  than  formerly  to  fill  the  space.  Or  if  not  I, 
then  kind  friends  must  prove  even  more  kind  than  In 
the  days  gone  by. 

This  new  burden  may  be  difficult,  but  if  we  all  get 
together  manfully  and  not  one  of  us  shirks  I'm  sure 
that  we  can  fill  even  a  bigger  column.  Also,  I  trust, 
that  each  one  of  you  has  made  the  New  Year’s  resolu¬ 
tion  to  make  it  a  better  column  and  to  furnish  longer 
contributions,  ueatlj^  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper. 


The  Conning  Tower 


It  will  be  good  news  to  The  Tower's  contribs  that 
the  Ionic  type  The  World  now  is  set  In  is  not  only 
more  legible  than  the  Century  that  used  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  but  also  smaller.  Most  of  this  department,  in 
the  old  days,  was  set  in  7  point;  it  now  is  printed  in 
61/2.  Whether  we  shall  be  selfish  and  write  propor¬ 
tionally  more  stuff,  or  unselfish  and  permit  more  beau¬ 
tiful,  enchanting,  delightful,  witty  and  whimsical  con¬ 
tributions  to  be  published  we  have  not,  at  the  instant 
of  skipping  to  press,  decided. 

F.  P.  A. 


LINOTYPE 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Liiintypcd  in  S'arciss  and  Caslon  Old  Face 


BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 


C.ANADI.AN  LINOTYPE  LIMITED,  TORONTO 
Representatives  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 


NEW  ORLEANS 
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_  _ _  _ _  It 

tnc.  C  ..  Kitow.  to.  lu(  (UcudlKjyiQ  FERDINAND’S  !  .l-  PA«>.  J.ii.  I  tn.  e.)-  BU^,  D«ri^t.  ^ 

TbcT:  condition  worse  r  f 

oath  of  office  as  Becratary  of  8t.ita  {  -  Alt»arC  B.  FUl,  iorm^r  Seerarary  erf  M-  ^  atq  danaturlng.  and  Pairchlid  pro-  Traaaury  lor  such  purpoae." 

Attorasy  Oenerai  Wen- j  sucHARlfiT.  Jan-  *  lU.  P.)^Kluc  tsrior.  Is  aut  crf.dnoasr.  Dr.  H.  T.  flaf-  that  attention  be  drawn  to  the  - — - .  . 


hwn  wa  find  the  ^ 
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M  UberAta 
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nd  ebo-t  inislN  »  passsu  by  Ea>  oath  of  Office  aa  Secretary  of  Stats  |  -  Alltart  B.  FWl.  former  Seoratary  erf  hs-  ^  aC^danaturl^  a^  Pairchlld  p 

“  Interior  Secretary  rmll,  wtio  U  pn>-  D^uty  Attorney  Oenerai  Wen- 1  EUCHARIST.  Jan-  *  lU.  P.)^Kluc  terior.  Is  aut  of.dnoaar.  Dr.  H.  T.  flaf-  that  attention  be  drawn  to  1 

1  nouncad  out  of  daturar  at  hta  home '  ^  ^  FeKlinand  s  Utnaaa  bsa  become  mors  }  tbr4  announited  to-day.  His  eer>dhisw  declaratloa  that  there  could  be 

-  Mfs*  Uodar  tha  rsorgeniasil  form  o€  the  I  auravsted.  It  apcaarad  to-day  '  had  baas  crtilcaj  for  aararal  days-  ‘‘leealleed  murdar.’* 

IUH.no  to  bal®  *****  *“**  ^  ^  Sacretekry  of  hi,  projected  YJaJtmSi  to  un-  - - ♦  - 

iititiM  te  i»A  month  with  Harry  F.  Sin-  SUte  became  an  appointive  office  on  a«fgo  radio  active  irtatmant  and  per-  «•  *•»  Iraear  Try  T^wL-  TtenditB  fiat  fMHI 

did  roat  »73,- j  •— O  -  new  Secretary  ahould  be  aelectad.  and  1  Cfo«-n  Prince  Micha!.  the  flea-year-  _  F.)— Two  bandits  robbed  the  K 

i  rHr  MIMK  MtICKIT  developed ,  Mr«.  Knepp  felt  that  It  vraa  nrcaaaarr  old  ton  of  former  Crown  PHne?  Caral.  dalfaraaw  BcMs  Baaaaa*  Branch  on  Waat  Pul 


eiary  Pall,  wtio  U  pn>-  D^uty  Attorney  Oenerai  Wen-  1  EUCHARIST.  Jan-  *  lU.  P.)^Kluc  tarior.  Is  aut  of .dnoaar.  Dr.  H.  T.  flaf-  that  attention  be  drawn  to 

ot  M  hto  I  bxoHto,  mox|tor4^x..Ki.nyl  to-4.r.  HI.  wdWltoi  1  J.,tomton  to.t  tog.  cwiW  Ito 


Under  tha  reorganiaeil  form  of  the  aggravate  and  It  appaarad  to-day  '  had  baao  ertUcaj  for  aavarai  days- 


Treaaury  for  such  purpoae." 


vrall  aa  X  C...  . 
of  the  United 
act  makaa  the 
Uquor  a  crime 
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I  Uame  Ellen  Terry  ill  bxi  ixuiu- 
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*-  ‘  aeaksneas  on  the  firmt  bu-.tncss  Oav  of '  Mm;-  m  or-  win  oe  oapuzMi  tnuraoav.  accewntng  to  j 

\  in  AW.  ^  ^  ^  • _ I  *«•»'  io  adintn’.atar  tha  ou»ian..«  of  her  present  plana.  It  was  understood  that  *  A  L.  baakeUialt  % 

J  to  gyterey  the  year.  The  lodufmal  leaders  wera  omce  pending  the  appointment  «rf  her  the  King  would  be  unebie  to  appear  es  Hail  oy  sa-as  thi 
l4f  Wnsv  ««,  to.  ^ - — .m.  tt  ttl  OBHOPD  .  e  -a  gbMifrPPinaWk  •'  —  mirn. 


trcaaearr  old  son  of  former  Crown  Prince  Caral.  daffaraaw  BcMs  baaoaa*  Branch  on  West  Pulton 

In  or-  win  be  haptizMi  Thundav.  according  to  {  Tnoama  Jeffeiaon  won  another  F.  «.  I  Sirast  near  Straight  Aaanue.  this 
■A  of  her  present  plana.  It  was  understood  that  >  A  L.  baakeUialt  game  from  Biawaus'  mpmlng.  overpowartng  thrta  wnjnoyt;^'; 
it  frf  her  the  King  would  ba  unable  la  appear  es  Hail  oy  aa-as  this  aftaraoon  m  the  end  sacaping  with  locd  eafanatad  at 
A.  ehannhMnmrainniia  •%  -  ~ 


Brnnk  mafUtS  uet  Jl.'l.inw  » tnen Tarty. aerenty-aignt.  wnom  , 
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F.)— Two  bandits  robbed  tha  Kent  ^am^hltla  at  ber  home  here.  She  *  perulzta  tn  pi  • 
State  Bank  Branch  on  Waat  Pulton  ,J*V  1  with  falae  atr 
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ThP  British  tlPiepation  of  trade-union 
representatives,  who  came  here  on 
Tuesday  at  the  invitation  of  “The  Lon¬ 
don  Daily  Mail”  to  study  reasons  for 
the  disparity  between  the  hiprh  wapes 
and  prosperous  livins  conditions  of  the 
American  worker  and  their  own  lower 
wage  standards,  gained  considerable 
light  in  a  tour  of  several  industrial 
establishments  in  Brooklyn  yesterday. 

They  were  curious  to  know  how  it 
was  that  the  average  wage  of  the 
American  toller  virtually  doubled  that 
of  his  British  brother,  and  how  it  was 
possible  for  industries  here  to  offer 
such  fat  envelopes  to  their  employees 
and  at  the  same  time  compete  success¬ 
fully  in  world  markets. 

After  a  study  of  the  Brooklyn  Edison 
plant  and  the  factory  methods  of  the 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company  in 
Brooklyn,  the  delegates  remarked  that 
one  of  the  vital  reasons  for  the  dis¬ 
parity  was  that  the  American  worker 
was  capable  of  producing  and  actually 
did  produce  more  tnan  the  British 
toiler  in  a  given  time. 

This  he  was  enabled  to  do,  they 
learned,  because  of  the  high  standards 
of  efficiency  obtaining  here,  mass  pro¬ 
duction  methods,  the  utter  perfection 
of  organization  for  which  the  American 
industrialist  seems  always  to  be  striv¬ 
ing,  and  labor-saving  devices  e.vident 
on  every  hand. 

The  comments  of  the  delegates  were 
voiced  by  Sir  Percival  Phillips,  special 
correspondent  of  “The  Daily  Mail”; 
Fenton  MacPherson,  of  the  same  news¬ 
paper,  and  William  Mosses,  J,  P„  who 
had  a  prominent  part  in  the  British 

(  half  ill  7  faint  So.  2 
Latvi'r  half  in  7  point  Ionic  S  o.  S 


The  British  delegation  of  trade-union 
representatives,  who  came  here  on 
Tuesday  at  the  invitation  of  “The  Lon¬ 
don  Daily  Mail”  to  study  reasons  for 
the  disparity  between  the  high  wages 
and  prosperous  living  conditions  of  the 
American  worker  and  their  own  lower 
wage  standards,  gained  considerable 
light  in  a  tour  of  several  industrial 
establishments  in  Brooklyn  yesterday. 

They  were  curious  to  know  how  it 
W'as  that  the  average  wage  of  the 
American  toiler  virtually  doubled  that 
of  his  British  brother,  and  how  it  was 
possible  for  industries  here  to  offer 
such  fat  envelopes  to  their  employees 
and  at  the  same  time  compete  success¬ 
fully  in  world  markets. 

After  a  study  of  the  Brooklyn  Edison 
plant  and  the  factory  methods  of  the 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company  in 
Brooklyn,  the  delegates  remarked  that 
one  of  the  vital  reasons  for  the  dis¬ 
parity  was  that  the  American  worker 
was  capable  of  producing  and  actually 
did  produce  more  than  the  British 
toiler  in  a  given  time. 

This  he  was  enabled  to  do,  they 
learned,  because  of  the  high  standards 
of  efficiency  obtaining  here,  mass  pro¬ 
duction  methods,  the  utter  perfection 
of  organization  for  which  the  American 
industrialist  seems  always  to  be  striv¬ 
ing,  and  labor-saving  devices  evident 
on  every  hand. 

The  comments  of  the  delegates  were 
voii'ed  by  Sir  I’ercival  I’hillips,  special 
correspondent  of  “The  Daily  Mall”; 
Fenton  Macl’herson,  of  the  same  news¬ 
paper,  and  William  Mosses,  J.  P.,  who 
had  a  prominent  part  in  the  British 

If  per  half  in  7  point  Ionic  So.  5 
Lower  half  in  7  point  S  o.  2 


Let  Your  Eyes  FEEL  the  Difference 


Read  the  two  columns  of  type  above, 
parts  of  which  are  set  in  7  point  Ionic 
No.  5  and  the  rest  in  7  point  No.  2. 
Notice  the  relief  your  eyes  feel  when 
they  strike  the  Ionic,  and  the  added 
effort  when  you  get  back  to  the  other 
face.  And  notice  that  the  two  faces  run 
line  for  line.  7  point  No.  2  was  selected 
for  this  comparison  because  it  is  gener¬ 


ally  considered  one  of  the  best  news¬ 
paper  body-faces  and  is  the  most  widely 
used.  The  contrast  with  any  other  7 
point  face  would  be  even  more  marked. 

Compare  this  new  Ionic  with  the 
body-face  you  are  now  using  and  you 
will  find  that  it  is  not  only  far  more 
readable,  but  that  it  will  give  the  same 
or  an  even  better  word  count. 
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WHITE  ASKS  EDITORS  **WHAT  IS  ETHICS?” 

Right”  Is  One  Answer,  But  Elditors*  Committee  Asks  Instructions  on  Advertising,  Free  Publicity, 
Subscription  Systems,  Free  Passes,  Outside  Jobs  and  Syndicate  Practises 


Wm.  Alien  White 


^HAT  no  newspaper  man  should  ac- 
cept,  for  pay  or  for  any  other  con¬ 
sideration,  outside  private  employment 
which  divide  al¬ 
legiance  and 
render  impossi¬ 
ble  detached  and 
disinterested  ser¬ 
vice  ;  that  accept¬ 
ance  of  passes  to 
amusements  is 
questionable  and 
deserves  closer 
scrutiny ;  that  the 
purchase  of 
syndicate  fiction 
solely  upon 
the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  sales¬ 
man,  were 

specific  recom¬ 

mendations  offered  to  the  Editors’ 
Society  by  the  Committee  on  Ethical 
Standards. 

Roars  of  laughter  punctuated  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  committee’s  chairman,  Wil¬ 
liam  Allen  White,  editor  Emporia  (Kan.) 
Gazette,  who  was  the  first  speaker  when 
the  convention  opened  on  Friday  morn¬ 
ing.  Mr.  White  said: 

“This  committee,  consisting  of  Mr. 
Wallace  of  the  Louisrille  Courier  Journ¬ 
al;  Mr.  Frank  Knox  of  the  Manchester 
Union;  Mr.  Fred  F.  Shedd  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin,  and  Mr.  Luke  Lee  of 
the  XasliTille  Tennesseean,  have  been  try¬ 
ing  by  correspondence  and  by  meeting, 
to  get  some  report.  The  committee  can¬ 
not  report.  It  has  no  idea  what  the 
ethics  of  this  business  is.  The  subject  is 
too  broad.  We  return  for  further  in¬ 
struction. 

“Do  you  want  us  to  take  in  advertis¬ 
ing?  What  is  the  ethics  of  advertising? 
Should  we  take  Tanlac;  if  not  Tanlac, 
then  Plant  Juice;  if  not  Plant  Juice,  then 
Scott’s  Emulsion?  Where  is  the  dead 
line? 

“Do  you  want  us  to  make  a  code  to 
hang  up  in  the  office  which  the  reporters 
will  laugh  at  about  the  matter  of  gather¬ 
ing  news  and  how  to  get  news?  We  don’t 
know.  Frankly  we  have  met  and  asked 
for  further  instruction.  We  have  raised 
a  lot  of  questions.  Here  is  one  of  them : 
what  particular  good  does  it  do  us  to 
have  high  standards  as  to  the  quality  of 
our  writing,  character  of  editorial  mat¬ 
ter,  high  and  lofty  attitudes  in  editorial 
columns  and  expressions  of  news  when 


"Is  it  a  good  thing  in  a  newspaper  to 
try  to  cover  all  fields ;  that  is  to  say, 
should  a  newspaper  attempt  to  gather  into 
its  subscription  list  a  crowd  of  subscrib¬ 
ers  who  are  not  necessarily  good  buyers 
for  its  advertisers,  a  cheap  lot?  Should 
we  try  to  fool  advertisers  by  a  large  list 
of  people  who  are  not  good  buyers? 
What  is  the  ethics  of  that?  I  don’t  know. 
We  talked  it  over  and  we  have  no  sug¬ 
gestions  to  offer,  except  that  we  do  want 
this  thing  discussed.  The  whole  thing  is 
a  most  involved  and  difficult  problem. 
Personally,  our  paper  has  found  that  it 
pays  to  take  high-class  advertising.  What 
1  might  regard  as  high-class  or  low- 
class  advertising,  another  man  might  feel 
was  something  else.  I  don’t  take  Tana- 
lac  and  Plant  Juice  nor  anything  that 
you  take  inside  of  you,  but  on  the  other 
hand  I  take  things  you  rub  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  you,  like  Cuticura.  (Laughter) 
"What  are  good  advertisers?  Old  Pon¬ 
tius  Pilate  asked,  ‘What  is  truth?’  Then 
he  washed  his  hands  of  the  whole  thing. 


"I  think  we  have  checked  up  the  pos¬ 
sible  points  on  which  discussion  might 
lunge  and  with  no  report  we  leave  it  to 
you.  We  thought  if  you  wanted  a  code, 
you  could  get  a  very  simple  one:  Do 
right.  The  reporters  would  all  laugh  at 
that,  and  after  all  it  wouldn't  mean  any 
more  than  the  others.  If  we  know  where 
you  want  us  to  go,  in  what  field  you 
wish  us  to  stray,  there  is  the  chance  to 
state  rather  definitely  at  some  other  time 
some  of  the  fundamentals  of  the  news¬ 
paper  questions,  perhaps  not  to  decide 
them  but  to  raise  questions,  and  these 
questions  our  committee  presents  to  you.” 

The  Committee  on  Ethical  Standards 
later  submitted  the  following  written  re¬ 
port  : 

“Your  committee  yesterday,  through  its 
chairman,  confessed  hesitancy  and  sought 
instructions,  (^ne  of  its  members  pro¬ 
posed  that  if  it  should  return  a  report 
that  report  should  propose  definite  im¬ 
provements  in  the  practice  of  journalism, 
rather  than  draft  a  declaration  of  prin- 


( Laughter)  We  don’t  propose  to  wash  ciples  which  might  set  forth  ideals  not 


our  hands;  we  simply  want  further  in 
structions.  It  is  a  large  order. 

"Then,  of  course,  there  is  an  ethical 
angle  which  comes  to  each  man:  should 
he,  in  working  for  the  boss,  take  atti¬ 
tudes  which  he  violently  disagrees  with? 

I  don’t  knf)w.  I  once  worked  on  a  paper 
whose  editor  was  tremendously  impressed 
with  the  nobility  of  Grover  Cleveland. 
There  were  three  editorial  writers,  and 
all  of  us  hated  Cleveland,  largely  be¬ 
cause  the  boss  thought  so  well  of  him, 

I  guess.  (Laughter)  We  used  to  clank 
our  chains  in  the  editorial  room  and  damn 
Cleveland.  When  something  came  up 
that  made  the  boss  want  an  editorial  we 
used  to  pass  it  around.  The  man  who 
drew  the  black  bean  wrote  the  editorial. 
(Laughter)  (Ine  man  started  in  com¬ 
paring  Cleveland  favorably  to  Washing¬ 
ton  ami  got  by  with  that.  The  next  man, 
a  few  weeks  later,  wrote  an  editorial 
which  he  thought  would  be  thrown  out, 
contrasting  Cleveland  with  Lincoln.  That 
got  by.  I  was  young — in  my  early  twen¬ 
ties.  I  wasn’t  married  and  the  job  didn’t 
mean  much  to  me,  so  I  wrote  one  com¬ 
paring  him  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  got 
by.  ( Laughter) 

“What  are  ethical  standards  in  those 
cases?  We  didn’t  know  what  our  re¬ 
strictions  were  but  we  did  agree  that  we 
wanted  to  present  these  cases — the  case 
of  ethics  as  to  advertising,  the  case  of 


we  go  ahead  and  buy  a  lot  of  syndicate  ethics  as  to  the  subscriber  the  case  of 


applied  universally,  or  generally,  in  the 
practice  of  journalism,  and  not  likely  to 
be  applied  as  a  result  of  their  being  de¬ 
clared  in  reports  dealing  with  the  ab¬ 
stract. 

“The  committee  found  inspiration,  and, 
it  believes,  sound  guidance,  in  certain  ex¬ 
cellent  addresses  which  constituted  a  part 
of  the  program  yesterday  and  in  discus¬ 
sions  precipitated  by  those  papers. 

“Mr.  Lafayette  Young,  of  the  Des 
Moines  Capital,  in  his  address,  “How 
Much  Contact  Shall  the  Fiditor  Have 
With  the  Public,  Serving  on  Committees, 
Boards,  Etc.” :  Mr.  Malcolm  W.  Bingay, 
of  the  Detroit  tJnes,  in  his  address, 
“Noblesse  Oblige” ;  Mr.  Will  Owen  Jones, 
of  the  Nebraska  State  Journal,  in  hi 
address.  “Who  Pays  the  Price”  and  Mr 
Carl  ^iagee.  of  the  Ne^o  Me.rico  .’itatt 
Tribune,  in  his  address  “My  Experience 
ill  Being  in  Contempt  of  Court,”  follow¬ 
ing  Mr.  Stuart  Perry  of  the  Adrian 
Telegram,  who  presented  an  enlightening 
and  scholarly  definition  of  contempt,  and 
discussion  of  contempt  laws,  discussed  the 
subject  with  which  this  committee  is  con¬ 
cerned.  In  fact  an  entire  day’s  discus¬ 
sion  was  devoted  to  the  ethics  of  daily 
journalism.  It  revealed,  in  this  body,  per¬ 
vasive  and  persistent  interest  in  the  sub- 
iect  concerning  which  this  committee  was 
instructed  to  report. 

“In  the  light  of  this  discussion,  and 
under  the  influence  of  its  inspiration. 


which  would  divide  their  allegiance  be¬ 
tween  journalism  and  community  activi¬ 
ties,  and  render  impossible  the  detached 
and  disinterested  service  which  alone  can 
give  daily  journalism  its  proper  useful¬ 
ness,  dignity  and  integrity,  and  win  for 
it  the  respect  of  the  public  without  which 
its  .service  is  inevitably  crippled. 

"Your  committee,  feeling  that  when 
Congress  passed  the  Hepburn  law,  abol¬ 
ishing  railroad  passes,  a  real  service  was 
done  to  journalism,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  privilege  of  free  transiiortation  had 
been  one  of  the  consolations,  and  comi)en- 
sations  of  journalism,  and  in  many  in¬ 
stances  an  inducement  to  young  men  to 
enter  the  calling,  believes  that  the  time 
has  come  for  full  inquiry  into  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  accepting  amusement  passes,  and 
suggests  that  this  body  form  a  committee 
which  shall,  between  this  time  and  the 
date  of  our  next  annual  meeting,  return  a 
report  as  to  how  acceptance  of  amuse¬ 
ment  passes  affects  the  sincerity  of 
writers  whose  function  is  critical,  and 
the  integrity  of  e.xecutives  who  receive 
passes  for  allocation  among  meml)ers  of 
their  staffs,  or  distribution  among  their 
friends  outside  of  jf)urnalism,  including, 
in  many  cases,  advertisers,  and  that  the 
report  be  discussed  on  the  floor  at  our 
next  meeting. 

“Your  committee  suggests  that  a  simi¬ 
lar  report  be  made  as  to  the  prevailing 
custom  of  buying  fiction  serials  from  syn¬ 
dicates.  or  from  other  sources,  upon  the 
representation  of  salesmen  anti  offering 
them  to  readers  without  their  having 
been  read  by  those  resptmsible  for  their 
publication,  and  thus  presenting  to  the 
public  as  great  works  of  famous  authors 
the  meretricious  output  of  authors  who. 
as  one  of  our  members  said  yesterday, 
unction  as  garbage  reduction,  or  gar- 
lage  production  plants. 

“Your  committee  suggests  that  other 
practices  of  journalism  be  considered 
from  year  to  year,  and  that  as  declara¬ 
tions  are  adopted  by  this  body  a  move¬ 
ment  be  inaugurated  to  improve  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  journalism  by  procuring  from  pub¬ 
lishers  sanction  of  the  ameiKlments  of 
practice  suggested  by  this  body. 

(Signed)  Fred  Fuller  Sheed 
\V.  A.  White 
Tom  Wallace 
Frank  Knox 

Moses  Straus,  of  Cincinnati  Times- 
Star,  discussed  ethics  at  some  length.  He 
rocked  the  convention  with  amusement  bv 


stuff  which  is  addressed  to  morons ' 
(Laughter)  What  is  the  ethical  stand¬ 
ard  of  that? 

“In  the  matter  of  the  subscriber,  what 
are  his  interests  when  they  conflict  with 
the  advertising?  What  rights  have  the 
advertiser  that  a  publisher  is  bound  to  re¬ 
spect?  Personally,  I  don’t  think  there 
are  any.  I  think  all  he  has  a  right  to 
know  is  what  he  is  buying. 

“On  the  other  hand,  in  a  campaign 
for  an  automobile  show,  how'  much  should 
we  let  the  automobile  advertiser  hog  in¬ 
to  the  news  column?  Should  the  movie 
and  theatrical  manager  graft  space  for 
stuff  that  we  don’t  entirely  anprove,  even 
though  we  edit  it  down?  What  are  we 
ooing  to  say  about  the  advance  stuff? 
There  arc  lots  of  space  grafters  who  come 
in  more  or  less  hacked  up  either  hv  ad¬ 
vertising  or  by  eommunitv  proiects.  What 
is  the  ethics  of  a  newspaper  towards  a 
comreiin'ty  project  when  the  ouestion  is : 
should  it  tell  the  truth  as  it  sees  the 
truth,  or  should  it  loin  the  boosters? 
Pers^inallv.  T  duck.  (T.aughter) 

“What  right  have  we,  if  anv.  to  buy 
circulation  by  any  other  ’method  than 
old-fashioned  hustling?  What  is  the 
ethics  of  offering  premiums,  contests, 
getting  a  lot  of  people  on  the  list  who 
will  do  the  advertisers  no  good.  What 
about  huving  lists  of  other  papers  and 
the  whole  broad  question  of  the  kind 
and  character  of  subscribers  which  a 
newspaper  should  have? 


ethics  as  to  news  and  its  character,  and  your  committee  makes  the  following  sug-  saying  that  enroute  to  Washington,  he 
al.so  the  case  of  the  personal  relation  of  gestions:  It  is  the  sense  of  this  com-  had  read  a  book,  which  had  been  loaned 
the  man  to  his  job.  mittee  that  editors,  managing  editors  and  to  him  by  a  hook  reviewer  who  had 

“Our  profession  is  probably  the  most  other  journalists  occupying  positions  of  written  what  he  had  cared  to  say  on  it 

delicately  poised  of  any.  Its  relations  to  responsibility,  and  that  includes  reporters,  and  Mr.  Straus  discovered  that  the  pages 
the  public  and  to  the  stockholders  of  the  should  maintain  all  possible  legitimate  had  not  even  been  clipped  apart.  Js  that 
paper  are  peculiar.  What  is  the  relation  contacts  with  the  public.  inake  themselves  ethics?  he  asked. 

of  a  man.  even  though  he  is  a  managing  conversant  with  all  activities,  projects  and  ^fr.  Straus  said  that  he  is  now  making 
'irector.  if  there  should  be  a  conflict  be-  plans,  industrial,  political,  social  and  ar-  a  private  inquiry  into  questions  related  to 

tween  the  rights  of  the  stockholders  and  tistic.  in  their  communities,  but  that  they  press  tickets  to  all  sorts  of  entertain- 

of  readers?  Should  he  stand  with  the  should  not  accept  for  pay  or  as  unpaid  ments.  He  will  report  later  on  this  sub¬ 
owners  or  with  the  customers?  I  don’t  service,  officerships,  or  memberships  in  ject. 

Know.  boards  of  directors,  or  other  employment  Concerning  Mr.  White’s  references  to 

advertising  the  Cincinnati  editor  said; 

‘‘To  my  mind,  aflvertising  has  little  re¬ 
lation  to  newspaper  work  theoretically. 
In  this,  just  as  the  shrinking  violet  might 
he  somewhere  near  the  oak.  T  mav  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  T  am  at  the 
opposite  pole  to  a  noted  publisher  who 
says  that  advertising  is  news,  T  think 
that  advertising  is  primarily  mihlfshed  for 
private  profit  and  news  for  the  public  in¬ 
terest  and  that  thn-  have  nothing  to  do 
with  each  other,  theoretically.  T  think 
that  advertising  is  probably  as  remote 
from  the  newspaper  as  such  as  the  wrap¬ 
per  of  the  newspaper  is.  Therefore,  the 
que.stion  comes  up  in  one’s  mind  why 
should  .idvertising  he  considered  in  a  dis¬ 
cussion  in  newspaper  ethics.” 

In  a  brief  discussion  of  the  question  of 
rthics.  Thomas  Wallace  cited  the  fol- 
lowm-T  personal  experience  to  give  point 
to  his  view  that,  no  matter  how  much  edi- 
( Continued  on  page  24) 
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Jay  G.  Hayden.  Detroit  Neies;  C.  M.  Morrison,  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger; 
and  James  L.  Wright,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
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FUTURE  OF  PRESS  LINKED  WITH  RADIO 
H.  V.  KALTENBORN  TELLS  EDITORS 

Newspapers  “Should  Befriend  and  Guide  It”  He  Declare: 

N.  Y.  Dailies  “Fighting  Back”  Against  Air  Competition — 
$20,000,000  Spent  for  Space  on  the  Air  Last  Year 


WHITE  ASKS  EDITORS 
‘WHAT  I^THICS?” 

(Contniucd  from  (<agc  23) 


Doletzky,  the 
^  service. 

"It  made  tor  error  and  we  gave  it  up. 

Our  j)resent  method  has  reduced  errors 
to  one-tifth  of  what  they  are  in  transmis¬ 
sion  by  telegraph.” 

He  laughed  upon  being  asked  whether  "h'or  example”  he  said,  "my  next  door 
he  was  not  afraid  of  reducing  circula-  neighbor,  whose  wife  died  last  June,  re- 
tion  or  giving  away  his  merchandise  by  cently  recided  to  marry  his  stenographer, 
broadcasting  news.  Since  we  have  an  Knowing  many  stenographers,  1  think 
absolute  monoitoly  of  all  news  there  is  that  was  a  very  good  thing  to  do,  but  he 
no  one  to  steal  it.  We  have  the  legal  felt  a  little  uneasy  about  it  and  asked  me 
author’s  right  to  everything  that  we  if  I  couldn't  keep  it  out  of  the  paper.  I 
transmit  so  that  we  could  prevent  any  told  him  the  ethics  of  journalism  would 
newspaper  from  publishing  it.  But  we  not  permit  my  keeping  it  out  of  the  paper 
want  everyone  to  hear  it.  Only  40  per  but  our  paiier,  being  full  of  ethics,  he 
cent  of  our  adults  can  read  and  we  find  could  be  assured  that  nothing  would  be 
that  the  illiterates  who  hear  things  over  in  the  paper  he  would  regret— there 
the  radio  are  stimulated  to  learn  reading,  would  just  be  a  dignified  announcement  of 
Those  who  can  read  are  eager  to  see  in  the  marriage 
print  what  they  have  heard  over  the  air.  I 

We  consider  that  radio  helps  newspaper  afternoon  and  there  on  the  fr^t 

circulation.  j  found  the  headline  saying  that  a 

Only  the  A  cm  }  ork  Tunes  uses  radio  ^^jtalist  had  married  his  sten^rapher 
to  the  same  extent  as  Tass  for  receiving  the  romance  began  sev^  years 

newsfromabroad.  Oneroomof  theTass  ^is  offke.  Then  below  was  the 

building  IS  almost  entirely  filled  by  a  statement  that  his  wife  died  in  June, 
huge  indoor  aerial.  At  a  little  table  on  .  ,  .  ,  ,  / 

one  side  is  seated  a  Russian  operator  .  ^  done  right  under  the  nose 

who  is  familiar  with  the  Morse  code.  ^  ethics.  I  found  out  subsequently 
It  is  his  business  to  catch  all  the  news  ^  intended.  The 

messages  transmitte<l  by  radio  anywhere  P^ide  had  given  a  digntned  announcement, 
in  Europe.  Hour  after  hour  he  types  response  to  my  request  by  way  of  let- 

messages  in  half  a  dozen  languages,  'f*"  her  husband- to-be.  One  of 

none  of  which  he  understands,  which  tell  reporters,  thinking  to  pep  this  notice 

the  Tass  e<litors  what  is  going  on  in  the  ^  little,  wrote  their  acquaintance  be- 

world.  In  this  way  they  supplement  and  omce,  not  inquiring  whether  the 

check  up  the  wire  services  which  they  gentleman  was  a  bachelor  or  a  widow'er. 
exchange  with  European  and  American  Somebixly  looked  up  the  notice  of  his 
news  agencies.  Many  times  the  radio  wife  s  death  and  tacked  on  that  fact.  The 
apprises  them  of  important  events  hours  ^}}y  editor  didn  t  see  the  whole  thing  un- 
liefore  the  wires  flash  it  into  Moscow.  d  appeared  m  the  paper. 

Tass  has  lieeii  anxious  to  catch  the  New  “Get  down  to  brass  tacks!  Is  it  any 
York  news  service  sent  out  each  night  of  our  business  when  a  man’s  wife  died 
to  ships  crossing  the  .Atlantic  and  is  now  when  he  gets  married? 
installing  a  new  receiving  set  to  get  it.  “You  may  have  difficulty  in  laying  down 

The  press  is  mighty,  but  radio  is  rules  as  to  what  you  should  write  in  edi- 

mighty  also.  It  speaks  to  millions  as  torials  but  you  can  lay  down  definite 

easily  as  we  speak  to  thousands.  Let  us  rules  as  to  what  you  can  do  in  advertis- 

befriend  it  and  guide  it.  Let  us  wel-  ing  and  news  columns.  I  suggest  that,  if 
come  it  as  an  ally  in  the  good  work  that  we  proceed  from  year  to  year  to  talk 
we  would  do.  It  should  spur  us  to  new  about  ethics,  we  get  away  from  the  ab- 
endeavor  and  help  us  to  record  new  stract  and  propose  what  concrete  things 
achievements.  should  be  done.” 


Tollotvins,  in  part,  is  the  text  of  an  ad-  Whether  we  like  it  or  not  radio  will 
dress  by  H.  V.  Kaltenborn,  associate  continue  to  compete  with  the  newspaper 
editor,  Brooklyn  Eagle,  before  American  in  supplying  news,  editorials,  comment 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  in  Wash-  on  sports  and  on  the  arts,  special  fea- 
ingfon,  last  zoeek.  tures  for  women  and  children  and  every- 

Y,,,.  ^  ..  T.  •  thing  in  the  wav  of  entertainment,  in- 

OL  take  radio  as  you  like  it.  It  is  a  Cit^  to- 

new  journalism,  a  social  revolution,  is  demonstrating  the 

the  newest  and  greatest  force  to  sway  radio  novel.  He  has  worked  out  a  de¬ 
pub  1 1  c  opinion,  whereby  you  can  buy  the  latest 

the  u  n  1 V  ^  s  a_l  nos  el  for  about  ^3  in  the  shape  of  a 

teacher.  Ur,  it  pocket  film.  This  is  hooked  up  on 

you  still  belong  your  radio  set  and  a  melodious  voice 

rapidly  reads  your  favorite  author’s  newest 

dwindling  minor-  work  while  you  rest  your  tired  eyes, 

ity  who  resist  the  jj  jj;  latest  adaptation  of  the  phono- 

lure,  It  IS  an  in-  film.  There  is  no  static  and  no  inter- 

femal  nuisance,  ^B  ference  to  mar  your  enjoyment, 

the  last  resort  of  Overseas  radio  development  has  gone 

scatter  -  brained  ^r,  more  slowly  than  with  us.  In  most 

mediocrity,  and  ^^^B  countries,  government  monopoly  has 

the  supreme  'Hus-  if  choked  private  enterprise, 

tration  of  that  lu  England  there  is  only  one  broad- 

no  n  -  essential  casting  company  and  that  is  under  the 

progress  in  which  ^  control  of  the  postmaster  general.  Our 

America  leads  H-  Kaltenborn  q^.jj  broadcasters  are  timid — too  eager 
the  world.  ,  .  t  .u  please  everybody,  too  fearful  of  of- 

Because  of  radio  the  future  of  the  fgufijm,  somebody — but  in  Britain  they 
press  IS  in  the  air .  Newspapers  are  al-  broadcast  the  King’s 

speech  from  the  throne  at  the  opening 
of  Parliament.  This  speech  is  written 
aside.  Br^dcasting  had  no  sooner  be-  Prime  Minister  and  naturally  ex¬ 

gun  than  they  were  111  it.  By  July  1,  presses  the  policy  of  the  governing 
1923,  no  less  than  84  newspapers  were  party.  It  is  therefore  barred  as  partisan 
operating  broadcasting  _  stations  under  j)oiitics.  On  this  basis  we  would  bar  a 
lease  or  as  owners.  By  July’  1,  U_4,  that  Pourth  of  July  speech  by  President 
number  had  been  cut  m  halt.  It  costs  (joolidge  on  the  ground  that  his  Repub- 
$75,000  a  year  to  operate  a  fairly  go^  lican  patriotism  might  prove  offensive  to 
station.  Anyone  who  has  tried  to  add  Democrat 

even  one-tenth  of  this  sum  to  the  bud-  -j-^e  distribution  of  news  by  radio  is 
get  of  a  news  or  editorial  department  generally  developed  in  Russia  than 

can  understand  why  some  publishers  ^^^y  Q^fig,-  country.  Tass,  the  official 
have  dropjied^  them.  ^  Russian  news  agency,  serves  168  Russian 

In  New  York  City  radio’s  competi-  newspapers  by  radio.  Five  times  a  day 
tion  with  the  press  has  reached  a  stage  the  central  office  of  Tass,  located  in  a 
where  the  newspapers  are  fighting  back,  remodeled  Moscow  palace,  speaks  news 
Solicitors  for  broadcasting  stations  as-  to  these  168  customers,  publishing  news- 
sured  prospective  purchasers  of  radio  papers  in  an  area  that  radiates  1,800 
time  that  they  would  also  get  free  news-  miles  in  all  directions, 
paper  advertising^  in  the  published  radio  A  bored-looking  bearded  youth  sitting 
programs.  Certain  important  advertising  in  front  of  a  microphone  holds  a  printed 
accounts  were  transferred  from  news-  sheet  in  one  hand,  a  cigarette  in  the 
papers  to  broadcasting  stations.  About  other — every  Russian,  male  or  female, 
$20,000,000  was  spent  last  year  by  adver-  smokes  while  he  works.  In  a  musical, 
tisers  who  engaged  the  facilities  of  estab-  well-modulated  voice — only  graduates  of 
lished  commercial  radio  stations  for  the  Moscow  School  of  Dramatic  Ex- 
definite  periods.  pression  are  employed  for  this  task — 

The  New  York  City  Publishers  have  he  reads  news  dispatches  sent  him  from 
decided  to  eliminate  all  advertising  from  the  copy  editor’s  desk.  He  enunciates 
their  published  programs.  In  doing  this  carefully  and  spells  out  all  proper  names 
some  of  them  have  gone  so  far  as  to  according  to  a  special  spell-out  system. 
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Dla^astitr 

(a  part  of  the  Sunday  edition)  gained  35%  in 
advertising  lineage  in  1926.  The  total  volume 
was  329,471  lines. 

More  advertisers  every  week  are  coming  to 
know  that  this  high  class  rotogravure  magazine 
produces  results  at  lowest  cost.  The  New  Yorker 
reported : 

"*Our  advertising  in  the  Sunday  Magazine  is  out- 
pulling  all  other  mediums.  It  is  bringing  us  pre¬ 
cisely  the  type  of  people  that  we  want  and  at  a  cost 
that  is  eminently  satisfactory.  We  have  felt  for 
several  years  past  that  the  Magazine  of  the  Sunday 
Times  represents  one  of  the  most  valuable  advertis¬ 
ing  opportunities  in  The  Times.  It  is  very  gratify¬ 
ing  to  have  that  judgment  so  profitably  confirmed.** 


A  Magazine  which  has  articles  by  H.  G.  Wells, 
G.  K.  Chesterton,  Sir  Arthur  Keith,  Karel  Capek 
and  others  —  which  is  as  timely  as  news — which 
reaches  the  quality  readers  of  650,000  copies  net 
paid  sale — at  $1.20  a  line  (less  on  contract)  will 
make  advertising  profitable  for  you  in  1927. 


Jlurk  Sliujejs 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  January  22,  1927 


W/A/^FC  1V4I  TOO  I  0\A/  class  in  journalism  any  more.  No,  harsh.  But  whatever  the  cause  of 

^•^■*  '^•*^  •*  *-**^*^  W  1  1-1 V/ TV  ^  mean  the  type  of  young  fellow  for  “shake-ups,”  it  is  a  fact  that  they  kill 

A  C  M  F  OONVFNTION  TOLD  whom  we  are  all  on  the  lookout — alert,  esprit  de  corps  and  drive  many  of  the 

1  IV^lT  1  \-fl-iAy  intelligent,  cleanminded  and  interested  best  men  into  more  secure  if  less  e.\cit- 

-  in  life  dll  around  him.  What  promises  ing  jobs.  Wise  owners  do  not  permit 

Believes  Higher  Pay  Will  Place  Newspapers  on  Higher  Plane  can  we  make  for  him?  If  he  starts  in  "snake-ups"  but  all  owners  are  not  wise. 

j  n*  •i.r  •!  1  ij'D  •.  seriously  to  become  a  journalist  where  And  then,  akin  to  "shake-ups,”  we  have 


j  n*  ’1.17  •!  1  IJ*D  •.  seriously  to  become  a  journalist  where  And  then,  akin  to  "shake-ups,”  we  have 

and  kliminate  kconomic  i-oss  involved  in  rresent  ^.JU  liave  landed  at  the  ten  and  twenty-  the  modern  mergers  which  are  usually 

Heavy  Reportorial  Turnover  year  marks  and  later?  not  mergers  at  all  but  merely  the  brutal 

1  have  had  such  quetsions  put  to  me  killing  of  a  rival  paper  and  the  ruthless 

by  young  men  whom  1  would  have  been  discharge  of  a  whole  staff  of  editors  and 

I-ollou'ing,  in  part,  is  the  text  of  an  he  must  be  a  man  of  personality,  educa-  glad  to  see  enter  journalism  and  1  con-  reporters  who,  through  no  fault  of  their 

address  by  David  E.  Smiley,  former  lion,  training,  and  culture  and  that  he  fess  that  1  could  only  point  to  the  con-  own,  are  thrown  into  the  street  to  look 

managing  editor,  Philadelphia  Public  must  be  paid  accordingly — journalism  spicuous  successes  in  the  business  and  for  new  jobs,  and  perhaps,  since  each 

Ledger  before  A.  S.  A'.  E.  last  week:  would,  overnight,  take  one  of  the  great-  say;  "See  what  they  have  done!"  Not  merger  narrows  the  field  in  a  community, 

t’  f  tt’  H  t  strides  in  its  history.”  With  those  a  very  good  answer  because  the  jobs  at  forced  to  take  much  inferior  jobs  than 

rlt  question  ot  getting  good  reporters  words  I  am  sure  we  must  all  agree,  the  top  on  any  given  newspaper  are  those  they  are  competent  to  fill  or  even 

and  keeping  them  after  they  are  thej-g  are  other  causes  besides  this  really  so  few.  The  men  who  are  best  to  break  up  their  homes  and  seek  connec- 

trained  is  of  acute  interest  to  every  j-q,.  diversion  of  journalistic  talent  qualified  tor  success  in  reportorial  work  tions  in  fither  cities,  if  they  wish  to  re- 
editor  and  pub-  other  businesses.  One,  I  am  sure,  have  talents  which  are  of  equal  or  greater  main  in  the  profession. 

is  the  introduction  of  the  system  of  value  in  many  other  lines  of  business  and  Most  of  the  trouble  over  reporters  has 
1  think  this  telephoning  local  news  into  the  office  industry  where  the  chances  of  eventually  come  about  since  the  War,  which  re- 
subject  was  si^-  have  it  written  by  the  rewrite  desk,  participating  in  the  profits  of  ownership  vealed  the  possibilities  of  organized 
gested  by  an  in-  jj^js  system  has  reduced  the  average  re-  are  far  more  numerous.  Recently  we  propaganda.  The  valuable  part  well- 
formm  conversa-  porter  to  the  level  of  a  leg-man.  No  have  heard  some  talk  about  the  "mutuali-  trained  newspaper  reporters  played  in  it 
tion  between  the  wonder  he  does  not  like  it.  I  submit  that  zation”  of  newspaper  ownership  for  the  opened  new  avenues  of  endeavor  for 
members  of  the  jg  fatal  to  originality  and  discourag-  benefit  of  employes.  This  still  appears  them.  So  also  with  the  rapidly  expand- 
Board  of  the  So-  jng  to  the  reporter  who  is  deprived  of  his  rather  nebulous  but  it  seems  bound  to  ing  advertising  agencies  which  each  vear 
cietyattheCleve-  legitimate  pride  in  the  production  of  come  as  it  is  coming  in  many  industries,  are  taking  more  and  more  high-class 

land  meeting  “good  copy”  and  thereby  demeaned  to  When  it  does  it  will  surely  have  a  grati-  talent  to  be  copywriters  and  idea  men. 
about  a  year  ago,  the  grade  of  a  non-writing  gadabout,  fying  effect  upon  the  calibre  of  the  I  hope  I  have  not  seemed  too  pessimis- 
when  it  was  re-  Xo  wonder  there  is  a  paucity  of  vigor-  editorial  forces,  especially  in  the  ranks  tic  in  this  summary  of  the  situation,  but 
vealed  that  most  ous  writing  in  local  stories.  The  clever-  of  the  reporters.  Let  us  be  ready  to  hail  it  is  well  to  face  the  facts.  Unless  these 
of  us  were  be-  rewrite  desk  ever  organized  can  only  the  genius  with  vision  enough  to  evolve  adverse  conditions  are  overcome,  I  fear 

Davie  E  Smiiey  coming  more  and  approxim.ate  the  facts  and  can  never  such  a  plan.  He  will  deserve  well  of  they  will  grow  worse  instead  of  better. 

niore  consicious  gjye  the  same  sense  of  reality  to  an  our  craft.  We  have  gone  on  a  spending  spree  re- 

of  the  fact  that  event  as  depicted  by  a  good  reporter  who  .Another  point  about  which  young  men  garding  comic  strips,  fiction,  picture  pages 

something  was  wrong  with  conditions  af-  has  heen  on  the  spot  and  seen  it.  And,  contemplating  journalism  want  to  know  and  syndicate  features  generally.  On 

fecting  the  local  staffs.  The  evidence  of  hy  the  way,  when  are  we  going  to  realize  is  the  question  of  security.  One  of  the  most  budgets  these  items  are  excessive 

this  lies  in  the  increasing  reportorial  turn-  how  largely  the  rewrite  desk  is  responsi-  most  deplorable  conditions  arising  all  too  and  ever-increasing.  But  the  expendi- 

over.  We  are  all  familiar  \vith  the  hie  for  the  plague  of  inaccuracy  which  frequently  in  the  newspaper  world  is  the  tures  for  the  local  staff  which  is  the 

economic  loss  this  involves,  just  as  a  afflicts  our  pages?  I  don’t  mean  the  kind  staff  '‘shake-up.’’  Every  newspaper  backbone  of  every  newspaper,  have  not 
heavy  labor  turnover  does  in  any  busi-  of  inaccuracy  which  leads  to  libel  suits  man  knows  that  “shake-ups”  are  and  how  kept  pace  proportionately.  If  publishers 
ness.  This  loss  is  much  too  great  iroui  hut  the  slips  in  statement  of  perhaps  they  come  about.  Ours  is  a  highly  and  editors  will  give  some  prayerful 
the  purely  business  point  of  view.  But,  rninor  significance  which  nevertheless  un-  temperamental  profession.  Nerves  drawn  consideration  to  the  editorial  budget  with 
in  my  opinion,  the  greater  loss  by  far  ^ermine  the  faith  of  the  reader  who  too  fine  sometimes  snap,  and  then,  like  a  view  to  shifting  more  money  to  the  re- 

is  the  loss  caused  through  weakanng  chances  to  know  the  facts  first-hand,  charged  wires,  they  give  off  shocks  and  porters  and  reilucing  the  outlay  for 

the  Iwal  room  morale  and  its  effects  j  pressure  for  haste  and  a  chance  for  sparks.  Newspaper  mistakes,  however  syndicate  services  T  am  confident  that 
on  what  might  be  termed  the  editorial  jhe  good  reporter  to  write  his  story  in  trivial,  always  are  so  public  that  they  they  will  not  only  find  the  answer  to  the 
enuty  of  the  newspaper  itselt.  his  own  words  would,  I  am  sure,  keep  loom  larger  than  they  are  and  sting  problem  which  we  have  been  discussing 

Every  great  newspaper  is  created  out  of  them  in  the  business,  even  with  proportionately.  In  consequence  dis-  hut  will  vastlv  add  to  the  individuality 

of  the  personalities  that  serve  it.  And  salaries  as  they  are.  ciplinan-  measures  are  inclined  to  be  too  and  character  of  their  newspapers. 

so  It  is  necessary  in  building  up  this  en-  jhere  is  another  economic  aspect  which  ' _ 

tity  to  strive  for  contnnnty  of  service  .^e  ought  to  mention.  That  is  the  matter  . .  ' 

among  all  the  members  ot  the  staff,  for  prospects  for  the  future.  Young  men 

it  IS  only  by  close  and  comradely  associa-  women  entering^  the  business  world  a  -rt  A 

tion  that  we  can  secure  among  the  indi-  (odav  want  to  know  about  that.  The  (f  "  (i  ft-™  n  rfTk  i  ^ 

it.  "S  s-  lots  LjC  1 1  mg  'ijfiiiaiity 

devotion  to  its  service  and  ^  the  public  ^n  tomorrow  if  he  were  in  congenial  ^ 

service,  that  loyalty  to  ‘The  Paper  work  todav  are  gone — forever  I  hope.  I  m  iCl 

r.  s  sma  <Loetrast 


Davie  E.  Smii.i-y 


present  reportorial  turnover  is  a  danger¬ 
ous  factor  which  we  must  study  and 
overcome. 

The  scale  of  reporters’  wages  is  much 
too  low.  T  .say  this  in  full  recognition  of 
all  the  other  tremendous  burdens  which 
newspaper  budgets  must  carry.  I  have 
often  been  amused  to  read  statements  of 
vibat  should  be  the  qualifications  of  good 
reporters.  They  comprise  nothing  short 
of  the  address  of  a  diplomat,  the  discern¬ 
ment  of  a  statesman,  the  expression  of  an 
orator  and  the  learning  of  a  historian 
and  a  political  economist,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  garden  variety  of  virtues.  We  ex¬ 
pect  them  to  dress  well,  maintain  social 
contacts  and  compete  in  brains  and  ability 
with  the  first  rank  in  all  lines  of  en¬ 
deavor.  And  yet,  those  who  get  more 
than  a  $100  a  week,  even  after  years  of 
service  in  the  biggest  cities,  are  so  few 
that  they  are  looked  upon  as  exceptional 
men.  The  average  as  we  know  is  nearer 
half  that  amount.  More  money  un¬ 
doubtedly  would  hold  more  of  our  good 
reporters  in  staff  jobs  where  they  ought 
to  be  and  where  most  of  them  would  like 
to  stav. 


called.  There  is  very  little  room  for 


ciplinarj-  measures  are  inclined  to  be  too  and  character  of  their  newspapers. 

"  '  "  "  .  . 

Getting  Quality 
and  Contrast 

The  first  essential  in  producing  a  well-printed 
page  is  fresh,  distinctive  display  lines,  such  as 
you  can  get  in  unlimited  quantities  with  the 


More  and  Better 
Leads—Slugs— Rules 

IN  any  quantity  and  any  length,  the 
Elrod  produces  leads,  slugs  and  rules 
that  withstand  dry  mat  pressure  or 
other  conditions.  There  are  no  welds 


Let  me  quote  here  our  Society’s  nor  air  pockets— every  strip  is  solid, 
president.  Mr.  Hopwood.  who  has  stated  jjs  speed  and  its  simple,  automatic 
a  conclusion  on  this  point  more  striking-  operation  make  the  Elrod  a  most  eco- 
ly  than  T  yt^d  hope  to  do.  In  a  recent  comical  method  of  producing  quality 
address  at  Dean  Williams  school,  he  *  _•  i  „ 


The  first  essential  in  producing  a  well-printed 
page  is  fresh,  distinctive  display  lines,  such  as 
you  can  get  in  unlimited  quantities  with  the 
Ludlow,  up  to  and  including  full-width  72-point. 

Next  comes  the  use  of  appropriate  faces  to  give 
proper  contrast  and  to  maintain  it  from  day  to  day. 
The  unmarred  newness  of  Ludlow  type  in  sluglines  and 
the  distinctiveness  of  appropriate  Ludlow  faces  give 
the  desired  contrast.  Then  it  is  only  a  question  of  add¬ 
ing  a  few  new  fonts  from  time  to  time  to  maintain  that 
attractiveness  and  contrast  in  all  its  original  freshness 
and  vigor. 

Ludlow  users  are  adding  new  fonts  every  now  and 
then  and  they  find  it  pays,  for  in  this  way  they  can  give 
overworked  faces  a  rest  and  thus  improve  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  their  pages,  at  the  same  time  increasing  the 
effectiveness  of  their  advertisers’  sales  messages.  This 
Ludlow  flexibility  permits  any  Ludlow  user  to  add  new 
faces  from  time  to  time  at  a  comparatively  low  cost — 
an  investment  that  invariably  proves  profitable. 


said :  “It  is  unfortunate  that  so  many 
newspapers  in  the  past,  and  even  some 
today,  have  failed  to  recognize  the  im¬ 


material,  Put  the  Elrod  to  work  in  a 
small  corner  and  watch  it  cut  your  costs 
for  spacing  material,  plain  rule  borders. 


portance  of  the  reporter  and  have  been  slugs,  leads,  etc. 

.“4  Ludlow  Typograph  Company 

fundamental  process  of  journalism.  If  2032  ClybournAve., Chicago 

more  editors  and  publishers  would  real-  Boston— New  York— Atlanta— San  Francisco 
ize  that  the  foundation  of  the  whole  news- 

paper  enterprise  is  in  the  reporter — that  ludlow  quality  composition 
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Densiliinnd 
umtth  of  the 
Papulution 

In  no  section  of  the  United  States 
can  you  find  in  so  small  an  area 
such  density  and  wealth  of  popu¬ 
lation. 

While  New  England  occupies  but 
2%  of  the  country’s  total  area,  its 
population  represents  7%.  To  be 
more  specific,  nearly  eight  and  a 
half  million  people  live  in  this  area 
which  is  smaller  than  the  State  of 
Texas. 


You  can  judge  the  wealth  of  this 
population  from  the  fact  that  New  England  has  1  1  %  of  the  total  bank  de¬ 
posits  in  national  and  state  banks  and  trust  companies.  Its  bank  clearings 
represent  13%  of  the  entire  country’s,  outside  of  New  York  City.  These 
figures  tell  the  story  and  clearly  prove  that  New  England  is  a  market  always 
worth  while  cultivating.  Nearly  all  the  stable  products  are  manufactured 
in  this  territory.  Employment  is  always  plentiful.  Most  of  the  industries 
employ  skilled  labor  at  excellent  wages. 

For  the  national  advertiser  it  is  an  ideal  market,  because  it  is  small  in  area, 
thickly  populated,  rich  in  earning  power  and  great  in  buying  power.  Where 
can  you  find  a  better  combination  of  factors  and  where  can  you  find  a  better 
market? 

These  newspapers  listed  below  will  gladly  tell  you  what  you  want  to  know  about  the 
market  and  how  your  product  can  reach  these  millions  of  consumers. 


KAB8ACHVBETTB— PopuUtioii,  3.862.356 


Circu- 

8.500 

10.000 

lation 

lines 

lines 

'Attleboro  Sun  . 

...(E) 

5,497 

.03 

.03 

'Boston  Globe  . 

(MAE) 

878.983 

.50 

.50 

'Boston  Globe  . 

,...(S) 

386.834 

.55 

.55 

tBoston  Transcript . . . . 

...(E) 

36.165 

.80 

.20 

'Boston  Post  . 

...(M) 

393.008 

.60 

.60 

'Boston  Post  . 

....(S) 

339.486 

.55 

.55 

Tall  River  Herald-News. (E) 

81.544 

.08 

.08 

'Fitohbunr  Sentinel  . . . 

....(E) 

11.848 

.06 

.045 

'Haverhill  Gazette  . . . 

....(E) 

16.061 

.065 

.05 

'Lynn  Item  . . 

....(E) 

16.687 

.065 

.05 

fLowell  Courier-Citizen 

and 

Evening  Leader . 

.  (MAE) 

81.310 

.07 

.07 

'New  Bedford  Standard  Mercury 

(MAE) 

38.787 

.10 

.10 

'New  Bedford  Sunday  Standard 

(S) 

88.056 

.10 

.10 

'North  Adams  Transcript. (E) 

10.865 

.0485 

.035 

tPittsdold  Eagle  _ 

....(E) 

18.808 

.06 

.05 

'Salem  News  . 

....(E) 

81.444 

.09 

.07 

tTannton  Gazette  . . . . 

....(E) 

9.888 

.05 

.04 

'Worcester  Telegram-Gazette 

(MAE) 

98.868 

.88 

.85 

'Worcester  Sunday  Telegram 

(S) 

50.960 

.81 

.18 

C0MMECTTCT7T— Population.  1.380,631 


Circu- 

8,500 

10,000 

lation 

lines 

lines 

'Bridgeport  Post-Telegram 

.15 

(EAM) 

44,446 

.15 

'Bridgeport  Post  _ 

....(8) 

81,910 

.10 

.10 

'Hartford  Courant  . . . 

...(M) 

34,786 

.09 

.09 

'Hartford  Courant  . . . 

....(8) 

67,795 

.13 

.13 

'Hertford  Times  . . . . 

....(E) 

53,665 

.18 

.13 

'Middletown  Press  . . 

....(E) 

8,381 

.05 

.03 

tNew  Haven  Register. 

..(EAS) 

48,034 

.14 

.13 

*New  London  Day.... 

....(E) 

18.671 

.07 

.045 

tNorwich  Bulletin  ... 

....(M) 

18.886 

.07 

.06 

'Norwalk  Hour  . 

....(E) 

6.196 

.04 

.04 

tSouth  Norwalk  Sentinel. .  (E) 

5,188 

.035 

.03 

’Stamford  Advocate  . 

....(E) 

10,619 

.05 

.04 

*  A.  B.  C.  Publiiher’t  Statoment,  Oct.  1,  1986. 

^  Oovemment  Statement,  Oot.  1,  1986. 

(B)  Combination  rate  Daily  Journal  and  Eye.  Bulletin. 


MAINE— Population,  768,014 

Olrcu-  8.500  10.000 
lation  linei  linea 


'Portland  Press-Herald  Express 


(MAE) 

59,035 

.18 

.16 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE— PopuUtion, 

443.683 

'Concord  Monitor-Patriot. .  (E) 

5.309 

.0375 

.086 

tKceno  Sentinel  . 

..(E) 

3.934 

.036 

.083 

'Manchester  TTnion  Leader 

(MAE) 

38,038 

.15 

.18 

RHODE  ISLAND— PopuUtion, 

604.397 

txiewport  Daily  News.. 

..(E) 

6.449 

.0336 

.0893 

'Pawtucket  Times  . 

..(E) 

87.548 

.07 

.07 

'Providence  Bulletin  . . 

..(E) 

69,039 

.18 

(B).86 

'Providence  Journal 

..(M) 

39.770 

.11 

(B).86 

'Providence  Journal  . . 

...(8) 

70.186 

.18 

.18 

'Providence  News  . 

...(E) 

88.189 

.06 

.06 

'Providence  Tribune  ... 

...(E) 

81.808 

.10 

.09 

'Westerly  Sun  . 

(EA8) 

6,139 

.085 

.086 

'Woonsocket  Call . . 

...(E) 

14,680 

.06 

.06 

VERMONT- 

—Population,  358.488 

tBarre  Times  . . 

...(E) 

7,001 

.03 

.086 

tBennington  Banner  . . 

...(E) 

3,166 

.03 

.016 

Brattleboro  Reformer. 

...(E) 

3,416 

.03 

.0175 

fBurlington  Free  Press. 

. .  (M) 

13,681 

.06 

.05 

'Rutland  Herald  . 

..(M) 

11.539 

.06 

.05 

tSt.  Johnabury  Caledonian- 

Record  . . 

...(E) 

4,057 

.03 

.08 

28 
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E  D  I  RIAL 


HANDS  OFF  SCHOOLS! 

LITTLE  schoolgirl  in  high  excitement  said  to 
her  father :  “Daddy,  will  you  help  me  to  get 
a  lot  of  subscriptions  to  these  magazines 
(naming  a  familiar  list  controlled  by  a  New  York 
publishing  concern),  for  I  have  been  elected  head  of 
our  class  team  and  we  must  beat  all  the  other  classes. 
I  am  a  General  and  I  have  several  Optains  under 
me  and  the  other  pupils  are  privates.  I  am  going 
to  work  all  day  Saturday  and  Sunday  and  get  all 
of  your  and  mamma’s  friends  to  subscribe.  You 
see,  we  get  a  commission  on  each  subscription  and 
the  money  is  to  be  used  to  fit  up  the  school  gym.  A 
man  from  the  publishing  company  came  to  school 
today  to  organize  us  and  the  drive  is  to  continue  for 
two  weeks.” 

That  sort  of  thing  is  going  on  in  many  cities  and 
towns,  not  only  in  the  interest  of  magazines,  but  of 
various  merchandise  enterprises.  A  reporter  for 
Kokomo  (Ind.)  Dispatch  recently  exposed  conditions 
in  the  schools  of  Indianapolis,  where  children  were 
being  exploited  in  sampling  stunts  to  advertise  brand 
merchandise  of  various  sorts,  such  as  breakfast  food, 
tooth  paste,  magazines,  milk,  medical  supplies  and 
goodness  knows  what  else.  There  were  prize  contests 
with  motion  picture  tickets  for  the  winners,  parades 
for  some  slick  enterprise,  awards  for  this  and  that, 
until  the  kids  out  there  must  be  in  a  daze.  Even 
some  newspaper  circulators  were  short-sighted  enough 
as  to  hook-up  with  national  magazines  to  use  public 
schools  for  unconscionable  commercial  adventuring. 

We  believe  this  condition  is  a  great  and  rapidly 
growing  evil  and  menaces  the  finest  American  public 
institution.  Unprincipled  and  unfair,  nothing  war¬ 
rants  it  nor  can  excuse  it.  It  is  a  shameless  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  child  life.  That  the  abuse  is  tolerated 
by  stupid  or  worse  school  authorities  is  the  amazing 
fact.  Those  engaged  in  it  may  mumble  that  it  is  a 
good  thing  to  teach  children  to  brush  their  teeth, 
read  good  books  and  avoid  disease,  but  we  know  all 
that,  and  so  do  public  school  teachers,  who  are  able 
to  drive  the  lessons  home  without  the  assistance  of 
the  promoters  of  particular  brands  of  tooth  paste, 
breakfast  foods,  magazines  and  so  forth. 

Hands  off  the  public  schools!  There  are  already 
enough  distractions  to  keep  our  boys  and  girls  from 
serious  studies.  The  indignity,  harm  and  sheer  im¬ 
pudence  of  it  may  not  be  apparent  to  them,  but  must 
be  clear  to  every  parent  with  a  sense  of  appreciation 
of  what  the  public  school  means  to  America. 


Xothing  in  the  world’s  journalism  nozv  com¬ 
pares  zvith  American  nezospapers  for  line  illus¬ 
tration,  mechanically,  artistically  and  in  point 
of  interesting  selection. 

EDITORS  IN  CONFERENCE 

Y  far  the  best  session  ever  held  by  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  oc¬ 
curred  at  Washington  on  Friday  and  Saturday 
of  last  week.  The  program  brought  out  an  array  of 
carefully  prepared  papers  by  well-chosen  experts,  the 
discussions  were  brilliant,  the  spirit  of  the  occasion 
was  intensely  professional  and  the  attendance  was 
the  largest  ever  recorded. 

Editor  &  Publisher  is  privileged  this  week  to 
present,  within  space  limitations,  a  stenographic  ac¬ 
count  of  the  proceedings  of  this  notable  event.  In 
the  parlance  of  the  city-room  it  is  “hot  stuff.”  It 
smacks  of  the  true  inwardness  of  what  American 
editorial  men  are  attempting  to  do  with  their  power¬ 
ful  instrument  of  publicity.  It  is  a  liberal  education 
in  the  higher  reaches  of  metropolitan  journalism.  It 
is  the  best  thought  of  some  of  the  best  men  in  news¬ 
paper  work.  Any  receptive  mind  may  catch  from  it 
inspiration  fit  to  lift  his  soul  and  refresh  his  honest 
purposes. 

This  Washington  session  served  as  the  most 
thorough  debunking  experience  we  have  encountered 
in  recent  years.  The  editors  called  things  by  their 
right  names.  There  was  no  pussy-footing  nor  sophist 
hedging  on  vital  matters  in  the  journalism  of  the 
day.  The  conferees  revealed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
onlooker  that,  however  far  our  journalism  may  oc¬ 
casionally  stray  from  legitimate  channels  and  how¬ 
ever  much  the  old  ship  may  at  times  be  tossed  on 
the  sea  of  commercial  rivalry,  the  men  who  make 


ms. 


The  Cod  of  my  rock;  in  Him  will  I  trust: 
He  is  my  shield,  and  the  horn  of  my  salvation, 
my  high  lower,  and  my  refuge,  my  Saviour; 
thou  savest  me  from  violence. — II.  Samuel, 
XXII;  3. 


newspapers  are  in  nowise  deceived  as  to  original  pur¬ 
poses  and  sound  practices.  The  addresses  were 
notable  as  an  expression  of  practical  idealism, 
stripped  of  self-serving  motives  and  laid  out  in 
complete  candor.  Our  readers  are  now  invited  to 
indulge  in  the  feast  of  intellectual  and  moral  delights 
to  be  found  in  a  perusal  of  these  papers. 

The  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  has 
taken  its  place  in  the  affairs  of  American  journalism. 
Its  foundation  is  secure.  It  offers  one  of  the 
brightest  promises  of  a  progressive  future.  The  day 
will  come  when  a  thousand  shirt-sleeve  editors  will 
join  the  membership  and  once  each  year  drop  tools 
for  a  few  days  and  sit  in  at  these  conferences.  No 
man  could  have  attended  the  sessions  at  Washington 
last  week  and  failed  to  receive  fresh  passion  for  pub¬ 
lic  service,  a  thousand  technical  ideas  and  warm 
faith  in  the  integrity,  intelligence  and  pride  of  his 
craft. 


Next  zveek  Editor  &  Publisher  Interna¬ 
tional  i'ear  Book,  for  1927,  bigger  and  more 
complete  than  ever  before. 


A  CHALLENGE 

An  astounding  letter  has  reached  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  from  a  newspaperman  of  national  repu¬ 
tation  who  for  reasons  not  stated  asked  that 
his  name  be  withheld.  Here  it  is; 

“I  have  read  with  some  dismay  in  Editor  &  Publisher 
of  the  project  to  erect  a  permanent  memorial  to  perpetuate 
the  heroism  of  Don  R.  Mellett.  One  proposal  is  that  a 
building  be  erected  for  a  memorial  school  of  journalism 
at  the  University  of  Indiana,  the  late  editor’s  alma  mater, 
the  suggested  cost  being  $100,000.  .\nother  proposal  is 
that  a  fund  be  raised  among  newspaper  people  for  a  ‘uni¬ 
versity  lectureship.’ 

“I  have  no  objection  to  either  idea,  but  consider  both 
to  be  appropriate  and  worthy.  As  you  say,  one  might 
very  well  supplement  the  other.  But,  in  my  view,  both  of 
these  projects,  or  any  other  project  that  depends  for  suc¬ 
cess  upon  a  popular  fund  to  be  raised  among  newspaper 
Mople,  is  impracticable,  and  it  is  really  too  bad  to  raise 
false  hope  of  such  accomplishment. 

“If  ever  there  was  in  the  history  of  our  journalism  a 
real  martyr  it  was  Don  Mellett,  but  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  spirit  enough  left  in  the  newspaper  offices  of  this  coun¬ 
try  to  raise  a  hundred  dollars  for  even  this  heart-appealing 
cause.  Our  gang  are  takers,  not  givers.  VVe  have  been 
boiled  to  ivory  hardness.  There  is  not  much  love  among 
us.  The  devil  takes  the  hindmost.  Only  with  great  diffi¬ 
culty  can  newspaper  men  be  brought  together  to  suf>- 
port  a  local  social  club.  Personally  I’d  rather  pass  the  hat 
among  blind  beggars  than  among  the  members  of  my  own 
craft,  for  this  or  any  other  cause.  I  do  not  believe  a  fund 
can  be  raised  to  build  a  school  of  journalism  or  defray 
the  cost  of  a  memorial  lectureship,  if  newspaper  men  are 
to  be  depended  upon,  and  the  friends  of  Don  Mellett 
should  not  be  led  to  believe  the  contrary.  If  I  were  to 
raise  this  fund  I  should  work  among  sporting  people, 
actors  and  actresses,  generous-hearted  business  and  pro¬ 
fessional  men,  leaders  of  fraternities,  college  students  and 
other  whole-souled  people  with  charitable  impulses  and 
some  decent  appreciation  of  Don  Mellett  and  his  sacrifice. 
Newspaper  men  will  only  talk  about  it — they  will  not  act, 
and  you  should  not  lead  your  readers  to  believe  that  they 
have  that  much  gumption  or  pride.  That  this  is  true  is 
as  much  my  humiliation  as  the  next  fellow’s.  We  may 
as  well  be  candid  about  it.” 

Just  what  has  happened  to  sour  and  harden  this 
old  friend  we  do  not  know,  nor  shall  we  inquire. 
We  do  not  agree  wdth  him,  either  that  funds  for  a 
fitting  Mellett  memorial  cannot  be  raised  among 
newspaper  men,  or  that  they  are  the  heartless,  spirit¬ 
less,  consciousless,  wolfish  creatures  he  describes.  It 
is  base  for  a  member  of  the  craft  to  ignore  the  facts 
in  this  case.  For  instance,  the  recent  prosecution  at 
Canton  was  the  result  of  work  done  by  fellow- 
reporters.  Don  Mellett’s  job  is  being  carried  through 
to  completion  by  men  who  are  animated  by  the  same 
magnificent  spirit  that  urged  him  on  to  his  death. 


His  assassination  created  a  wave  of  sympathy  and 
appreciative  valuation  of  his  civic  campaign  in  every 
newspaper  office  of  the  country. 

True  fraternal  bonds  do  hold  our  craft  together. 
It  is  distinctly  untrue  that  newspaper  men  do  not 
support  their  own  causes.  The  magnificent  structure 
that  is  being  built  to  house  the  National  Press  Club 
at  Washington  is  an  evidence  of  co-operative 
effort  among  working  reporters.  The  Newspaper 
Club  of  New  York  is  a  thriving  organization  and 
there  are  dozens  of  others.  Consult  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  Year  Book  for  an  answer  to  the  question 
whether  newspaper  men  are  disposed  to  organize  for 
the  betterment  of  their  condition  and  advancement  of 
their  art !  The  list  of  such  organizations  is  pages 
long. 

The  letter  is  sheer  cynicism.  It  is  the  way- 
dispirited  newspaper  men  sometimes  talk.  We  meet 
the  challenge  and  here  assert  that  our  craft  will,  in 
its  own  time  and  way,  appropriately  memorialize 
Don  Mellett’s  martyrdom. 


What  of  the  ziriter  zvho  gets  his  liznng  and 
reputation  from  newspapers  and  puts  his  pas¬ 
sion  and  finest  graces  into  little  magazines* 

STANLEY  CLAGUE 

EN  years  have  seen  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir¬ 
culations  rise  to  immeasurable  power  and  use¬ 
fulness  and  the  administrative  genius  of  it  was 
Stanley  Clague.  Wonderfully  equipped  to  do  this 
work  his  performance  was  as  nearly  faultless  as 
could  be  expected  in  an  enterprise  which,  in  its  very 
nature,  involves  an  amazing  array  of  complexities 
and  incessant  conflict.  In  the  midst  of  the  harass- 
ments  and  terrific  pressures  of  his  office  Mr.  Clague 
maintained  characteristic  serenity  to  a  notable  degree. 
He  had  a  broad  and,  we  think,  true  philosophy  and 
it  sustained  him  and  made  him  invaluable  to  the  pub¬ 
lishing  and  advertising  interests  that  employed  his 
services.  His  one  mistake  was  to  overwork. 

Many  hundreds  of  men  in  the  A.  B.  C.  circle  will 
today  be  saddened  as  if  by  loss  of  a  brother.  Per¬ 
sonally  we  feel  that  an  able,  generous,  true  friend 
has  gone  beyond  recall.  Professionally,  his  death 
at  the  peak  of  his  career  is  a  tragedy. 

Mr.  Clague  set  a  pace  for  A.  B.  C.  which  must 
challenge  the  powers  of  any  successor.  He  created 
an  idealism  from  which  there  can  be  no  turning 
back.  For  all  he  did  and  for  splendid  qualities 
of  manhood  the  advertising  and  publishing  interests 
will  forever  hold  his  life  and  example  in  tender 
memory. 


Tzvo  good  places  to  cut  e.vpcnscs.  (1)  Stop 
zvriters  from  dragging  out  their  stories  until 
the  facts  are  thrice  told;  (2)  don’t  give  space 
to  press  agents  whose  stuff  is  valueless  to  the 
newspaper  and  advertiser  alike. 


A  QUEER  CASE 

HE  unsupported  charge  is  made  that  an  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  otherwise  standard  and  reputable, 
changed  its  fixed  schedule  for  alternate  runs  of 
daily  copy  in  series  no  less  than  five  times  within  a 
month,  once  within  three  days  of  the  time  the 
schedules  were  to  start;  that  there  was  no  end  of 
confusion  in  newspaper  offices  resulting  in  several 
errors;  that  the  agency  demanded  re-runs  without 
cost. 

An  Editor  &  Publisher  correspondent  asks: 
“Should  publishers  not  protect  themselves  by  demand¬ 
ing  an  additional  rate  for  changed  schedules?” 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  newspaper  gives  extra 
service  without  compensation  in  such  circumstances. 
There  is  a  genuine  equity.  However,  it  does  seem 
to  Editor  &  Publisher  that  the  tower  of  rate 
differentials  and  confusing  extra  charges  is  sufficiently 
high  at  the  present  time  without  adding  to  it.  A 
better  method,  in  our  opinion,  is  to  deal  with  this 
particular  agency  through  A.  N.  P.  A.  and  A.  A. 
A.  A.  If  the  inference  is  true  and  the  changed 
schedules  were  for  the  purpose  of  getting  re-runs  the 
ugly  business  may  easily  be  scotched.  If  the  agency 
is  inefficient  it  shall  soon  fall  of  its  own  weight,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  a  few  publishers  refuse  re-runs. 
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PERSONAL 

turned  to  the  editorial  department  of  that 
newspaper,  after  an  absence  of  15  years, 
diaries  (J.  Travisano  has  returned  to 

FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 

the  editorial  department  of  the  Newark 

TOhix\  ^ItUAKi  BKIAJN,  publisher  Sunday  Call  after  several  weeks’  illness.  the  eve  of  what  he  savs  is  his 

J  oi  tho  Richmond  (Va.)  News-Leader,  Poroner  Lorenzo  Prince  of  ^  r 

has  been  re-elected  general  chairman  of  Montreal  formerly  news  editor  of  La 

fhe  Rictaond  Co™i.,  Fund  .he  or.r'’corn;b;a  ^ 

year  19-7  b>  unanimous  vote  at  the  or-  made  a  lawyer,  having  passed  the  January  University 
ganization  meeting  held  last  week.  har  examinations  with  distinction.  School  of  Joural- 

^blisher  of  the  -Port-  Hamilton  Wright,  formerly  of  the  Fort  ism  was  the 
land  (Me.)  Fress-Herald,  Evening  Ex-  H’arth  Record  and  Star-Telegram  staffs,  guest  of  honor 
press  and  Sunday  Telegram,  is  spending  has  entered  the  Methodist  ministry.  '  last  Monday 
a  s  vacation  m  on  .  Harry  Fry,  head  of  the  copy  desk,  has  n'ght  at  a  ban- 

h rank  Kno^  editor  and  publisher  of  the  been  appointed  city  editor  Rortland  quel  given  m  his 
^anchcstcf  (N.  H.)  union  oncl  l^cddcT,  (Ore)  i'clcpKOffi  succeedinif  Ben  Titus  honor  in  the 
spoke  recently  at  a  Portland  (Me.)  Leon  Byrne,  formerly  of  the  Oregonian,  Hotel  Marseilles. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  dinner.  has  joined  the  Telegram’s  copy  desk.  103rd  street  and 

A.  L.  Shumau,  advertising  manager  of  p.  s.  Hart  of  the  Tulsa  Tribune  has  Broadway  by  86 
the  Fort  IVorih  Star-Telegram,  was  re-  succeeded  J.  S.  Lewis  as  state  editor  of  f‘»dents  and 
cently  elected  il  ustrious  potentate  of  the  H'ichita  Beacon.  Lewis  recently  be- 
Moslah  Temple  Shrine,  Fort  Worth.  came  news  editor  of  the  Okmulgee  ?■ 

W'ill  H.  McConnell,  one  of  the  pub-  (Okla.)  Times.  j  ®  leaves  short-  Chas.  p.  Cooper 

Ushers  of  the  Springfield  (m  ).  State  ge,j  m.  Turner,  managing  editor  of  the  sabbatical**  lea\*e 

Journal,  is  visiting  m  San  Antonio  nwuan  (Okla.)  IVeekly  Eagle,  has  re-  since  comine  to  the  Pulitzer  School  ir 


Moslah  Temple  Shrine,  Fort  W’orth. 

W'ill  H.  McConnell,  one  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Sprin^eld  (Ill.)  State 
Journal,  is  visiting  in  San  Antonio. 


the  eve  of  what  he  says  is  his 
^  “first  real  vacation  in  40  years  of 


Prop.  Chas.  P.  Cooper 


Albert  K.  Stetson,  editor  and  publisher  signed. 


since  coming  to  the  Pulitzer  School  in 
1913,  and  plans  to  take  his  wife  to 


of  the  noulton  (^e.)  .HroostooR  Lester  C.  Ealy,  a  member  of  the  Co-  Florida,  thence  to  California,  where  he 

Pioneer,  has  been  appoi^ed  treasurer  of  lumbus  Dispatch  news  staff,  and  Mrs.  will  take  “a  long  rest’’  before  resuming 
Aroostook  County  by  uovernor  Brew-  Kaly  are  parents  of  a  son.  his  activities  next  fall.  During  his 

sfc-  r  .  r  t  Bernard  Simon  recently  joined  the  dra-  absence,  Dr.  Allen  Sinclair  W'ill  and  Ben 

Frederick  Sullens,  editor  of  the  Jack-  viatic  department  of  the  New  York  Franklin,  the  latter  of  the  rewrite  staff 
son  (Miss.)  Daily  News,  has  been  ill  for  Herald  I  ribune,  as  assistant,  to  George  oI  fbc  A'etv  York  World,  will  have 
several  weeks  but  is  reported  con-  (Joldsmith,  dramatic  editor.  charge  of  his  news-writing  classes, 

valescing.  L.  E.  Richwagen,  copy  reader  of  the  hooper  is  one  of  the  l^st-known 

John  W.  Troy,  editor  and  manager  Portland  (Me.)  Express,  is  conducting  o^d-time  newspaper  men  in  New  York, 

of  the  Juneau  (Alaska)  Daily  Empire,  classes  in  business  English  at  the  Port-  ^  ^  reporter  on  rte  Hartford 

is  visiting  in  Seattle  on  his  way  back  i^nd  High  evening  school.  He  has  an  (Conn.)  Evening  Post  m  18w,  he  carne 
to  Juneau  from  San  Francisco.  enrollment  of  about  100  students.  i*oor>  ^  i  Nnv  York ^  Evening  Sun  in 

Kent  Watson,  publisher  of  the  Miami  W  alter  C.  Kidd,  who  has  been  with  the  Sc'^dtr  edftor^Lsbtan't^'^^hor  Jnd 

Beach  (Fla.)  Beacon,  has  returned  home  Newark  Sunday  Call  as  a  writer  for  more  assistant  ^itor  and 

f.  _  ..  i,r.i;ao„  .rictf  tVir/Micrti  Tpvas  .u  as  a  wi iici  lui  iiiui c  managing  editor.  Leaving  the  Sun  m 

after  a  holiday  visit  through  Texas  than  20  years  is  contined  to  the  St  Bar-  19,3  be  came  to  the  Netv  York  Times. 

Florence  J.  OBrten,  editor  of  the  nabas  Hospitaj  that  city,  following  an  ^^.b^re  he  was  night  city  editor  until 
Chico  (Cal.)  Enterprise,  has  been  re-  automobile  accident.  1919 

elected  president  of  the  California  state  Herbert  Meade  Sawyer,  librarian  for  in  his  address  Monday  night,  Dr. 
board  of  education.  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram-Ga-  Cooper  told  his  hearers  “the  newspapers 

F.  S.  Snyder,  editor  of  the  Celina  (O.)  cette,  has  been  elected  one  of  three  repre-  in  Xew  York  are  the  best  I  have  seen 
Standard,  was  badly  hurt  in  a  fall  a  few  sentatives  to  the  Worcester  Masonic  them  in  40  years.  I  have  been  especial- 
days  ago.  Charity  and  Educational  Association.  Iv  impressed  with  the  courage  and 

H.  W.  Lee,  editor,  Oneonta  (N.  Y.)  Fred  Smith  has  resigned  as  radio  editor  newsiness  of  the  papers,  especially  dur- 
Star,  visited  New  York  this  week.  of  the  Chicago  Herald  and  E.vaminer  to  ing  the  Nicaragua  and  Mexico  crisis.” 

- - -  devote  his  entire  time  to  his  magazine.  President  McHose  of  the  senior  class 

IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE  Radio  Age.  presented  Dr.  Cooper  with  a  fitted 


Star,  visited  New  York  this  week. 

IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFHCE 


presented  Dr.  Cooper  with 


Hal  HOSS  for  the  past  six  years  Zack  Tavlor  has  resigned  as  news  travelling  bag,  given  by  the  two  classes. 

secretary  of  the  Oregon  State  Edi-  editor  of  the  (Kan.)  Gaactfe  to  "  . . - ^ 

torial  Association  and  for  an  equal  time  J®'”  Taylor  will  be  Frank  P.  Clarkson,  former  Iowa  and 

business  manager  of  the  Oregon  City  succeeded  by  Rex  M.  Harlow  of  King-  Orange  County,  Cal.,  newspaperman,  is 
Enterprise,  has  been  appointed  private  man,  Kan.  now  the  editor  and  manager  of  the  Van 


secretary  to  I.  L.  Patterson  newly  in-  Clyde 
augurat^  governor  of  Oregon.  the  Mu 

Sidney  H.  McDonald,  of  Hermosa,  joined 
(^1.,  has  been  named  assistant  to  beacon. 
Thomas  Losey,  advertising  manager  of  Kenni 
the  Burbank  (Cal.)  Daily  Review.  the  (Thu 


Clyde  Heil,  at  one  time  sports  editor  of  Nuys  (Cal.)  Tribune. 


the  Miami  Illustrated  Daily  Tab,  has  Clvde  C.  Herring  has  resigned  from 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Miami  Beach  the  'Titusznllc  (Fla.)  Star-Advocate  to 
Beacon.  join  the  Fulton  (Mo.)  Sun-Gacelte. 


Thomas  Losey,  advertising  manager  of  Kenneth  Duncan,  former  manager  of - - 

the  Burbank  (Cal.)  Daily  Review.  the  (Ihicago  bureau  of  International  News  HOLDING  NEW  POSTS 

Robert  J.  Hess,  whose  resignation  as  ^f  7hr  S' rtsTgned  ^r^^  TJOWARD  DEAN,  from  staff,  Hol- 

advertising  manager  of  the  Riehmond  the  yniwr  lias  resigned  trom  rMass  )  TranscriM  to  Hol- 

tVa  1  Wrrvs-Ieader  became  effective  the  Post  to  join  Senpps-Howard  News-  ^  j  V  cL-  x 

(Va.)  .^ezvs  Leaaer  Mcame  enecuve  papers  n  C  eve  and.  yoke  correspondent,  Y/ring/icW  (Mass.) 

last_week,  was  presented  with  a  hand-  ,  Union 

some  silver  service  by  the  News-Leader  Sam  E.  Conner  of  the  Leiinston  (Me.)  ‘  ‘  . 


(Va.)  News-Leader  became  effective 
last_week,  was  presented  with  a  hand¬ 
some  silver  service  by  the  News-Leader 


Publishing  Company.  Members  of  the  Journal  was  honored  by  a  complimentary 
advertising  staff  gave  Mr.  Hess  a  sil-  8"'^"  him  by  the  Auburn  Lions’ 

ver  cigarette  case.  Thomas  Kivilighen  Club  recently, 
succeeds  Hess  as  advertisir^  manager.  |  ■  — 

Harry  Sward,  treasurer  and  business  I 
manager  of  the  Moline  (Ill.)  Daily  Dis- 

patch,  and  Mrs.  Sward  are  parents  of  a  ^  mm 

son,  born  Jan.  13.  11  g  F  O  VI 11 

IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

T  OTIS  SWIFT,  New  York  World  NpWQriflnPr 

J*  veteran,  is  seriously  ill  with  pneu-  -  WopdpCI  Cllt 

monia  at  a  hospital  at  Dobb’s  Ferry  on  Qi'Q'I'oc  < 

the  Hudson,  N.  Y.  Ullltea  OEaieS  v 

John  J.  Mead,  Jr.,  has  been  named  ffravillff  WOrk. 

managing  editor  of  the  Erie  (Pa.)  Times,  ®  “ 

P„„R  Ca..,  Who  died  Dec.  cUtS,  qUlck  Set 

Howard  Burba,  who  has  directed  the  able  prices, 

editorial  page  of  the  Dayton  (O.)  Daily 

News  since  the  transfer  of  (Tiarles  E.  WT f*  nstrt  VianHl 

Morris  to  the  Canton  News  to  replace 

the  late  Don  R.  Mellett,  has  returned  busineSS 

to  his  old  position  as  Sunday  editor  of  * 

the  Dayton  News.  He  leaves  New  York 

Sunday  night  for  a  two  weeks’  trip  to  .Jf*-  v 

"rr,  i™i„  i,  ..e  da.  .it.  edi.dc  Ctiitral  1 

of  the  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner, 

replacing  Emil  Hubka,  resigned.  McNitt  Central 

Harry  C.  Cree,  formerly  a  member  of  President  Cl 

the  Rh>erside  (Cal.)  Press  staff,  has  re-  I— 1^^^^ 


papers  in  Cleveland.  yoke  correspondent,  Springfield  (Mass.) 

Sam  E.  Conner  of  the  Lezviston  (Me.)  ( 

Journal  was  honored  by  a  complimentary  Patrick  Hurley,  from  sports  writer, 
dinner  given  him  by  the  Auburn  Lions’  River  (Mass.)  Globe,  to  Union 

Club  recently.  {Continued  on  page  32) 


Engraving  Service 

Newspaper  clients  all  over  the 
United  States  send  us  their  en¬ 
graving  work.  They  get  good 
cutS)  quick  service  and  reason¬ 
able  prices. 

We  can  handle  more  of  this 
business. 

®f)e  Central  IPreesei  ^ggodation 


Central  Press  Bldg., 
Cleveland 


Farris  A.  Fumt 
Manager 
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i  Coiittiuii'd  from  pa^c  29)  Clarence  S.  Smith  has  purchased  the  tersun  of  the  i'ancouvcr  Hun  was  in  mas,  secretary;  Charles  M.  Epes,  trea- 

News  Company  of  New  York  City,  as  Cherry  Creek  (N.  Y.)  News,  of  which  charge  ot  the  arrangements.  surer. 

a  traveling  auditor.  formerly  was  editor.  Dr.  Herbert  B.  Libby,  professor  of  North  Loi;isi.\na  Press  Associ.mion 

John  E.  Ahern,  from  reporter.  Fall  Calhoun  (Mo.)  Star,  weekly,  has  been  journalism  at  Colby  College,  Waterville,  will  meet  at  Monroe  in  February.  Isaac 

River  (Mass.j  Herald  News,  to  sport-  purchased  by  Frank  E.  Pattee,  formerly  Me.,  has  been  chosen  honorary  head  of  Chapman,  19-year-old  Shreveport  youth 

ing  editor,  Halifax  (N.  S.)  Herald.  with  the  Houston  (Mo.)  Republiean.  the  New  Colby  College  Press  Club.  who  is  now  editor  of  the  Webster  Signal 

E.  F.  Lindenberger,  from  city  editor.  North  Penn  Review,  a  tri-weekly  news-  Prof.  J.  S.  Myers  of  the  School  of  Mindcm,  recently  was  chosen  secre- 

Corona  (Cal.)  Inde^dent,  to  country  paper  published  at  Lansdale,  Pa.,  has  Journalism,  Ohio  State  University,  is  tary  of  the  association, 

editor,  Rwerside  (Cal.)  Enterprise.  been  purchased  by  Walter  L.  Sanborn,  spending  a  month  in  Florida.  The  name  Wisconsin  Press  .\ssociation  is  to 

Herbert  Owens  from  Staten  Island  former  night  news  editor  of  the  Boston  of  the  College  of  Journalism  and  Com-  celebrate  the  74th  anniversary  of  found- 

Advance  to  copy  desk.  New  York  Globe.  The  new  owner  has  lived  at  merce  of  the  University,  has  been  ing  at  the  midwinter  roundup,  Feb.  10 

Herald  Tribune.  '  Lansdale  for  eight  years  and  formerly  changed  to  the  College  of  Commerce  and  through  12,  at  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

I  u  1  f  „  published  the  Lansdale  Reporter.  Administration  and  the  journalism  _ 

inl^manSer,  ’fiLnirngfon  (Ind.)  Eve-  Northville  (Mich.)  Reeord  has  been  branch  will  now  be  known  as  the  School 

ning  World,  to  sports  writer,  Frankfort  sold  by  E.  E.  Brown  to  Elton  R.  Eaton,  of  Journalism. 

(Ind  )  Morning  Times.  for  the  past  four  years  executive  secre-  A.  R.  Holcombe,  managing  editor  of 

_ '  tary  to  former  Governor  Alex  Groesbeck  the  Netv  York  Herald  Tribune,  will 

«ADDicTk  Michigan.  Eaton  was  formerly  on  speak  on  “What  Makes  News  Eligible 

MARRIED  ijjg  Qf  jjjg  Kalamazoo  (Mich.)  for  the  First  Page.”  in  Room  612,  Jour- 


FLASHES 


B 


In  the  last  five  thousand  years  man 

EN  KARTMAN,  re-write  man  on  Gazette.  nalism  Building,  Columbia  University  at  has  invented  new  ways  to  do  almost 

the  Chicago  Daily  News,  to  Miss  R.  B.  Quinn,  United  States  marshal  for  8:15  P.  M.  on  Friday,  Feb.  11.  M.  S.  everything  except  go  to  the  dogs.— ATea 

Leah  Affron,  in  Topeka,  Kan.,  Jan.  11.  the  western  district  of  Oklahoma,  has  Rukeyser  is  president  of  the  Alumni  As-  York  Telegram. 

The  couple  spent  a  honevmoon  in  Colo-  sold  the  Guvman  (Okla.)  Tribune  to  sociation  of  the  School  of  Journalism, 

rado  Giles  E.  Mil’ler,  editor  of  the  Guvmon  Columbia  University,  under  whose  aus- 

Robert  D  Lusk  editor  of  the  Huron  Herald,  and  the  two  papers  will  be  pices  the  meeting  will  be  held. 

(S.  D.)  Evening  Huronite,  to  Miss  merged  into  teh  Herald -Tribune.  - 

Jeannette  Crawford,  daughter  of  former -  ASSOCIATIONS 

Senator  and  Mrs.  Coe  I.  Crawford,  at  SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

Huron,  Jan.  5.  Mr.  Lusk,  a  graduate  ot 


You  can  recognize  the  path  to  Easy 
street  by  the  discarded  friends  along  the 
way. — .Vcu'  York  Telegram, 


They  ridicule  the  feminine  ideas  of 
XJERBERT  F.  GUNNISON,  presi-  style,  but  many  a  man  has  put  his  shirt 
the  University  of  Missouri,  formerly  was  pX)RT  MYERS  (Fla.)  TROPICAL  ^  dent  of  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  on  a  horse.— AV.c-  York  American. 

with  the  TTnited  News  in  New  ^  NEWS,  88-page  edition  celebrating  elected  to  honorary  membership  in 


connected  with  the  United  News  in  New 
York  and  Washington. 


opening  of  new  Miami-Fort  Myers  ex- 


the  Lo.ng  Island  Press  Association  at  Britishers  are  carrying  snuff  boxes  on 
a_  luncheon  given  by  the  Eagle  on  Jan.  their  hips,  according  to  a  dispatch.  Not 

much  room  for  a  snuff  box  there  in  this 
country. — Worcester  (Mass.)  Post. 


Mr.  Browning’s  experience  rather  re- 

„  .  .  ,T-  Mabel  W.  Merritt,  Farmingdale  Post,  futes  the  idea  that  it  is  advisable  to 

hred_  A.  McCabe  of  the  PeUm  Lfaf  Arrt'  Britain  (Conn.)  Record,  Lions  Raymond  V.  Gunnison,  Vice-president,  "catch  ’em  young  and  treat  ’em  rough." 


Adz'crtisef,  Florida,  formerly  advertising  edition,  Jan.  5. 

man  with  the  Neto  Bedf^d  (Mass.)  Seattle  Daily  Journal  of  Commerce 
Standard,  to  Miss  Audrey  O.  Belyea  of  40-page  Annual  Business  number,  Fri- 
Fort  Myers,  Fla.,  Jan.  1.  day,  Jan.  14. 

Leroy  E.  Stearns  of  Boston,  Mass.,  to  - 

Miss  Emily  Adelaide  Osgood  of  Port 
land.  Me.,  formerly  of  the  staff  of  the 


PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 


Brooklyn  Eagle,  Harris  M.  Crist,  man-  — l  lorcnce  (.Ala.)  Herald. 

aging  editor,  and  H.  V.  Kaltenborn,  as-  - 

sociate  editor  of  the  Eagle,  and  J.  Fred  What  those  baseball  players  did  was 
Flugarth  of  the  Brooklyn  Times.  The  perfectly  proper,  it  seems.  Therefore  they 
business  meeting  of  the  Press  Associa-  must  never,  never  do  any  such  thing 
tion  was  opened  in  the  morning  by  Presi-  again. — Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram. 
dent  Frank  M.  Marlowe  of  the  Green- 


Miller  of  Eustis,  Fla.,  recently. 

Joseph  B.  Crossley  of  Little  Rock, 
•Ark.,  formerly  assistant  textile  editor  of 


centlv. 


Muriel  Kay,  screen  and  stage  actress,  ifi 
Los  Angeles,  Jan.  7. 


CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

H.  MARSH,  former  head  of 


head  of  Larrv  Fitzgerald,  of  the  Chicago  bu-  has  elected  these  officers :  A.  Hart  Hop-  painter. — New  York  Telegram. 

the  California  state  division  of  m(>-  reau  of  the  Kent  Press  Service,  has  been  bins,  president;  William  P.  Turner,  first  - 

tor  vehicles,  has  bought  a  half  interest  transferred  to  the  Sprin^eld  office  as  vice-president ;  Alfred  M.  Saperston,  The  fellow  who  gets  loaded  tor  often 

in  the  Riverside  (Cal.)  Enterprise.  His  assistant  manager.  He  will  direct  legis-  second  vice-president ;  Charles  J.  Tho-  will  eventually  get  fired. — El  Paso  Times. 

partner  is  J.  R.  Gabbert,  formerly  state  lative  service,  in  co-operation  with 
real  estate  commissioner,  t  .Arthur  Bruce  Donegan,  bureau  manager 

James  E.  Laney  has  purchased  the  there. 

Frost  (Tex.)  Enterprise  from  E.  C.  - - 

Lowe.  NEW  PUBUCATIONS 

P  ^ught  the  Brea  CLEMENTE  (Cal.)  HER.ALD, 

(Cal.)  Progress  fr^  J.  E.  Rymer,  the  5  „  ^eeklv  was  started  r^entlv 
latter  faking  Mr.  Easons  job  plant  in  ^  weekly,  was  startea  recently. 

Anaheim  Cal.,  on  the  transaction.  Mr. 

Eason  was  formerly  publisher  of  the 
li'intcr  (Tex.)  Enterprise. 

J.  -A.  Easton,  former  New  York  state 


SCHOOLS 


WALTER  B.  GRESS,  formerly  di- 
”  rector  of  printing  at  Princeton  Uni- 
puhlisher,  now  living  in  California,  has  versity,  has  been  appointed  instructor 
just  disposed  of  his  interests  in  the  Mon-  in  typography  in  the  Department  of 
terey  Peninsida  Daily  Herald  and  the  Printing  at  Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech- 
Carmel  Pine  Cone  to  Allen  Griffin.  nology.  President  Thomas  S.  Baker  has 
E.  E.  Campbell,  former  owner  of  the  announced.  The  appointment  became 
.4lton  (III.)  Times,  has  purchased  the  effective  with  the  opening  of  the  new 
subscription  list  and  good  will  of  the  year. 

Granite  City  (Ill.)  Post,  a  weekly.  Professor  Leo  A.  Borah,  Acting  Direc- 

C.  C.  Dodson  of  Wynnewood,  Okla.,  tor  of  the  University  of  Washington 
has  leased  the  plant  of  the  Kingston  School  of  Journalism  went  to  Van- 
(Okla.)  Messenger  from  J.  C.  Hopkins,  corner,  B.  C.  Saturday,  Jan.  22.  to  de- 
O.  H.  Coxen  has  purchased  the  Well-  liver  the  second  of  a  series  of  addresses 
.St on  (Okla.)  News  from  Waldo  Wet-  on  journalism  to  the  British  Columbia 
tengel.  Institute  of  Journalists.  Myrtle  B.  Pat- 


MAURICE  HENLE 

Announces  his  resignation  from  the  Famous  Pla^ers-Laskv 
Corporation  and  the  formation  of 

The  Henle  Newspaper  Syndicate, 

Inc. 

WITH  OFFICES  AT 

55  WEST  FORTY-SECOND  STREET 

New  York  City 

The  first  feature  to  be  offered 
b})  this  Syndicate  Tvill  be  tn>o 
novels  James  Oliver  Currvood 


Portland  Press-Herald,  in  Portland,  T  B-  ENGLE,  formerly  city  editor  of  Home  Ne^vs.  It  takes  court  proceedings  to  shade 

Jan.  5.  the  Hutchinson  (Ka^.)  Herald  md  Ro^noke  (Va.)  .Advertising  Club  down  those  enormous  fortunes  of  movie 

Thomas  L.  Usrey,  formerly  of  the  'v*th  the  Pratt  Dady  Tribune,  has  organized  at  a  luncheon  held  last  Chaplins  for- 

Baltimore  Ez*ening  Sun,  now  with  the  become  state  editor  for  the  Associated  j|.jg  Chamber  of  Commerce  T  ^16,000,000  and  now  his  assets 

Caldwell  (Idaho)  News,  to  Miss  Hazel  Press  at  Topeka.  H  H^d  adv-erS  manager  of  the  ^^re  $17,000.-.Vac>  York  Evening  World. 

^largaret  Hart  recently.  Harold  Turnblad,  for  two  yi^rs  capi-  Hancock-Clay  Company,  was  installed  ,  ,  ,  i  i_-  . 

Walter  B.  Ward,  of  the  reportorial  correspondent  for  the  Associated  the  first  president  of  the  organization ;  ,  Some  bank  attaches  are  rattier  high 

staff,  Baltimore  Evening  Sun,  to  Miss  Press  at  Olympia,  Wash.,  has  been  ap-  r  p  Jordan,  of  Richardson-Wayland,  hat,  but  others  are  not  too  proud  to  clean 

Elizabeth  M.  Lannon,  Saturday,  Jan.  15,  pointed  correspondent  of  the  A*  P-  was  chosen  vice-president,  and  Glenn  place.  Tiorcncc  (Ala.)  Herald. 

in  St.  Anne’s  Catholic  Church,  Balti-  Seattle,  succeeding  A.  W .  Smith  who  Baylor,  advertising 

more.  resigned  recently.  nian  and  Boone,  was  named  secretary  f  champion  coffee  drinker  of  the 

Don  E.  Weaver,  manager  of  the  Gran-  Lawrence  H.  Selz,  managing  editor  of  and  treasurer.  ^ 

ville  (O.)  Times,  to  Miss  Margaret  the  Kent  Press  Service,  made  an  inspec-  -phe  following  firms  have  contributed  the* be^? that  all  he'ne^s  is  a  percolator' 

■  -  “  tion  tour  of  the  bureaus  in  Springheld,  pups  to  the  Advertising  Club  of  St  tne  oeiieynai  au  ne  neeas  is  a  percoiaior. 

Indianapolis,  Detroit  and  St.  Louis,  re-  ^Tuis V  S  ^  -/.  R.  Wolf  m  Milwaukee  Journal. 


Dispatch.  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  St.  White  House  spokes- 

the  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard,  to  Hector  H.  Elwell,  regional  director  of  Louis  Times;  Scruggs,  Vandervoort  &  the  Recording  Angel 

Miss  Madonna  Burdette  of  Little  Rock  the  Central  division  of  International  Barney  Dry  Goods  Company,  Famous  &  rnisouoted  him  — F/oroicc  (Ala)  Herald 

in  St.  .Andrew’s  Cathedral,  Little  Rock,  News  Service,  returned  to  Chicago  this  Barr  Company,  Niment’s,  Stix-Baer-Ful-  - 

Dec.  17.  ’  week  following  a  short  trip  to  Iowa  cli-  ler  Company  and  First  National  Rank.  71,^  bootleggers  can’t  get  the  poison 

Clark  Dodge,  member  of  the  editorial  99^?  L  N.  S.  bureau  at  Des  The  cuj^are  to  be  awarded  to  members  qJ  denatured  alcohol,  but  that  does 

staff.  Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  Times,  to  Miss  .*he  Gub  who  have  performed  men-  seem  to  hinder  them  from  getting 

'  William  Parker,  regional  director  of  ,5  organization  dur-  their  money  out  of  it. — Norfolk  J^irginian- 

the  Western  division  of  International  '"K  1927.  Douglas  V.  Martin.  Jr.,  pub-  puof. 

News  Service,  returned  to  the  West  hc'ty  director  for  the  Globe-Democrat,  _ 

Coast  this  week  after  visiting  New  York  1®  chairman  of  the  Committee.  Severe  weather  is  that  in  which  you 

headquarters.  Greater  Buffalo  Adverti.'^ing  Club  see  only  seven  men  watching  a  sign 
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Editor  &  Publisher’s 
Topical  Index 

for  the  Calendar  Year  1926 

will  be  included  in  the  International  Year  Book  Section 
of  next  week’s  Issue--January  29. 

Don’t  miss  it! 

This  Index,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  thoroughly 
constructed  compilations  of  the  year, 

WILL  SERVE  THREE  VERY  USEFUL  PURPOSES 

I. 

It  will  facilitate  reference  to  any  of  the  thousands  of  subjects 
treated  in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  during  the  year.  And,  of 
course,  you  have  been  keeping  your  copies  all  along?  If  not, 

START  THE  HABIT  AT  ONCE.  Every  copy  should  be  kept. 

You  never  know  when  you  may  have  occasion  to  hunt  up  some¬ 
thing  real  quick.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  is  full  of  material, 
in  every  issue,  which  is  too  valuable  to  be  thrown  away. 

II. 

It  will  serve  as  a  complete  and  compact  historical  summary  of  the 
newspaper  and  advertising  events  of  the  year. 

HI. 

It  will  graphically  demonstrate  how  truly  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER  is  the  outstanding  newspaper  and  advertising  man’s 
NEWSpaper.  For  nothing  really  important  that  took  place  in 
1926  escaped  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  And  the  date-line  which 
follows  every  subject  listed  will  show  that  many  of  these  events 
were  reported  in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  from  a  week  to  ten 
days  in  advance  of  their  appearance  anywhere  else. 

All  entries  in  the  Topical  Index 
give  the  date  of  issue  and  the  page. 

All  are  thoroughly  cross-indexed. 

This  is  just  one  of  the  many  features  of  the  January  29th  issue  of 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  which  will  make  it  the  most  valued,  [ 
constantly  consulted  and  eagerly  awaited  issue  of  any  business 
paper  published  during  1927.  To  make  sure  of  YOUR  copy,  see 
that  your  subscription  or  your  renewal  is  entered  AT  ONCE. 

EDITOR  85  PUBLISHER 


A.  B.  C. 

Charter  Member 


SUITE  1700, 

TIMES  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK 


A.  B.  P. 
Member 
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REPRESENTING  THE  NEWSPAPERS 

Advertisers’  Demands  for  Co-operation  Menacing  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing,  Says  C.  Eddy — Bliss  Joins  Lindenstein-Kimball,  Inc. — G.  David 
Company  Representing  N.  Y.  Journal  of  Commerce 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

Conducting  a  Used  Car  Bargain  Sale - When  It  Pays  to  Sell  Prepared 

Classified  Copy — K.  Edwin  Blanchard  Joins  New  York 
Evening  Telegram 


TN’CKEASED  demands  lor  ci>-uiH;ra- 
tion  from  the  newspapers  by  adver¬ 
tisers  is  menacing  the  continued  growth 
of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising,  Charles 
H.  Eddy,  presi¬ 
dent  and  general 
manager  of  the 
Charles  H.  Eddy 
Company,  news¬ 
paper  representa¬ 
tives,  declared  in 
an  i  n  t  e  r  v  i  e  w 
with  Epitok  & 

Publisher  this 
week. 

“Co  -  operation 
formerly  meant 
tlie  legitimate  as-  ,,  t-  . 

sistance  a  news¬ 
paper  should 

properly  give  to  a  national  advertiser 
entering  its  market,’’  he  said. 

"Today  co-operation  oftens  means  an 
extraordinary  service  outside  the  legiti¬ 
mate  functions  of  a  newspaper  and  for 
which  the  newspaper  gets  nothing. 

"Unbelievable  requests  are  made, 
sometimes  without  even  a  promise  of 
advertising,  and  no  limit  is  set  to  this 
e.xtraordinary  .service  which  the  ik’ws- 
paper  is  asked  to  render. 

“The  increase  of  these  demands  on 
the  newspapers  are  a  menace  to  the 
continued  growth  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,  and  tlie  cost  of  rendering  such 
service  will  surely  result  in  increased 
advertising  rates. 

“Newspapers  should  formulate  a 
definite  policy  defining  just  what  co¬ 
operation  will  be  given  and  stop  there. 


If  newspaiKTs  would  fix  a  limit  beyond 
which  the\  would  not  go  and  confine 
their  co-operation  to  such  service  as  a 
newspaper  can  legitimately  and  profit¬ 
ably  render,  conditions  would  before 
long  get  b;ck  to  normal.” 

William  Bliss  has  joined  the  firm  of 
Lindenstein-Kimball.  Inc.,  New  York 
newspaper  advertising  representatives. 
He  is  widely  known  among  advertising 
men,  having  been  connected  with  the 
Erank  Seaman  Company,  Inc.,  and  the 
Frank  Presbrey  Company,  Inc.,  New 
York  .advertising  agencies,  and  also 
with  Veree  &  Conklin,  newspaper 
representatives. 

Herman  Halstead,  of  Paul  Block, 
Inc.,  returned  to  New  York  this  week 
from  a  Southern  trip. 

The  Geo.  B.  David  Company  of  New 
York  and  Chicago,  have  been  appointed 
the  national  advertising  representatives 
in  both  the  Ifastern  and  Western  ter¬ 
ritories  for  the  Nezt’  York  Journal  of 
Cotinucrc,'. 

Carroll  J.  Swan  of  Boston,  special 
advertising  representative,  was  the 
speaker  Jan.  20  before  the  .Advertising 
Club  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  at  the  obser¬ 
vance  of  Newspaper  Day. 

The  John  M.  Branham  Company  and 
the  Kelly-Smith  Company  will  move  on 
Feb.  1,  to  the  New  Graybar  Building, 
now  nearing  completion  at  Lexington 
avenue  and  43rd  street.  New  York. 


WHATS  WHAT  IN  THE  FEATURE  FIELD 

Tom  Power!  Creates  New  Toy — Publisher  Revealed  as  Balloon  Strip 
Writer;  Jay  Jerome  Williams  Is  Edvrin  Alger’s  “Spokesman” 

— Driscoll  Writes  Pirate  Feature 


^OM  POWERS,  veteran  Hearst  car- 
toonist,  creator  of  the  Joy  and  Gloom 
cartoons,  has  created  a  new  toy  he  calls 
the  “Gloom  Chasers,”  modeled  after  his 
cartoon  characters.  Shown  with  Mr. 
Powers  in  the  picture  reproduced  above 
is  Miss  Joy  Rollens,  one  of  his  young 
friends,  who  was  named  for  the  principal 
character  of  his  cartoons. 

Jay  Jerome  Williams,  publisher  of  the 
L'nited  States  Daily,  is  also  no  other  than 
Edwin  .Alger,  balloon  writer  for  the 
“Bound  to  Win”  and  “Ben  Webster’s 
Career”  strips,  which  are  distributed  by 
the  Bell  Syndicate,  Inc.,  New  York. 

The  real  name  behind  the  pseudonym 
was  revealed  this  week,  when  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams,  as  Mr.  .Alger,  signed  a  new  two 
year  contract  with  Bell  to  continue  the 
"Bound  to  Win"  series. 

In  October  1925  Mr.  Williams  was 
associated  with  John  N.  Wheeler  and 
Henry  M.  Snevily  on  the  Bell  Syndicate. 
It  was  then  that  he  started  his  strip  writ- 
ing. 

Mr.  \\  illiams  began  his  newspaper 
career  in  Oklahoma,  but  went  to  Chicago 
in  1912.  and  was  a  reporter  there  for  the 
Citv  News  Bureau,  Chicago  Examiner 
and  Chicago  Tribune.  He  later  was  in 
charge  of  tb“  Washineton  bureau  of  the 


Hearst  morning  newspapers  and  covered 
the  Paris  peace  conference  for  Universal 
Service.  He  was  with  David  Lawrence 
when  the  latter  created  and  organized  the 
Consolidated  Press  Association  and  was 
with  the  Bell  Syndicate  from  1923  to  the 
end  of  1925. 

Charles  B.  Driscoll,  managing  editor  of 
the  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc.,  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  new  series  to  be  distributed  by  his 
syndicate  called  “Pirates  Ahoy !” 

The  Lyon  .Association,  Inc.,  New  A’ork, 
this  week  announced  a  new  photo-drama 
serial  entitled  “Slightly  Married.”  Allen 
Russell  is  the  author. 

Walter  B.  Gibson  is  the  author  of  a 
new  feature  on  Numerology  being  offered 
by  the  Ledger  Syndicate,  Philadelphia. 

Clifford  McBride  is  drawing  a  new 
two-column  daily  cartoon  feature  for  the 
McNaught  Syndicate.  The  cartoons  are 
human  interest  and  have  various  titles 
such  as  “Uncrowned  Kings,”  “Forlorn 
Figures”  and  “Insect  Life.” 

Myles  F.  Lasker,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Cosmos  News¬ 
paper  Syndicate,  New  York,  was  married 
Jan.  19  to  Miss  Helen  White,  formerly 
one  of  the  assistant  Sunday  editors  of  the 
Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun.  They  will  make 
their  home  in  New  York. 

AWARDS  COTTON  PRIZES 

Several  hundred  persons  attended  the 
third  annual  banquet  of  the  Dallas 
Morning  News  and  Dallas  Semi-Weekly 
Farm  News  in  honor  of  winners  in  the 
“More  Cotton  on  Fewer  Acres”  contest 
sponsored  by  the  papers.  Prizes  totaling 
$10,000  were  awarded. 


P.  DOWNEA’,  manager  of  the 
^  •  classified  promotion  department 

of  the  New  York  American,  has  brought 
Western  classi- 
-  fied  ideas  east 

Sand  is  making 

Ideas  which 
Downey  tried  out 
with  success  on 

the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner  are 
now  being  given 
a  trial  in  New 
York,  and  the 
American  is  de¬ 
voting  more 
space  to  classi¬ 
fied  promotion 
W.  P.  Downey  than  ever  before. 

O  n  e  s  t  u  n  t , 
originated  by  Downey  on  the  Los 
Angeles  Examiner  for  selling  used  cars, 
was  tried  out  on  the  .American  last  fall 
and  is  .lue  for  reiietition  in  the  spring. 
The  Westerner  believes  he  will  get  better 
and  better  results  as  the  New  York 
dealers  learn  to  appreciate  how  a  definite 
and  practical  promotion  program  builds 
reader  interest  in  classified  making  the 
want-ad  pages  of  increasing  value  to 
users. 

The  promotion  advertisements  built  to 
creat  reader  interest  in  the  used  car 
classification  and  to  impress  dealers  with 
the  importance  of  joining  in  on  the 
special  drive  conducted  by  the  American 
were  bound  in  a  heavy  folder,  brightly 
colored.  A  solicitor  entering  a  dealer’s 
office  with  a  copy  under  his  arm,  nine 
times  out  of  ten  would  have  the  question 
asked  him  voluntarily: 

“What  have  you  got  there?” 

What  the  solicitor  had  to  show  in  re¬ 
ply  was  a  thoroughly  planned  and  dated 
sales  drive,  with  the  dealer  and  news¬ 
paper  reader  and  prospective  used  car 
purchaser  brought  close  together  by  a 
series  of  display  advertisements,  featur¬ 
ing  the  pleasures  of  automobile  owner¬ 
ship,  and  calling  attention  to  the  bargains 
back  in  classified.  These  promotion  ads, 
the  newspaper  promised,  were  to  be 
placed  free  at  regular  intervals  all  ar¬ 
ranged  to  lead  up  to  the  opening  day  of 
a  special  period  of  bargain  selling  by  used 
car  dealers.  The  campaign  began  with 
small  teaser  copy,  proceeding  through 
to  bigger  display  space,  three  columns  on 
ten  inches,  and  ending  up  with  a  full 
page,  listing  the  names  of  all  dealers 
participating  in  the  bargain  sale.  As  a 
further  tie-up  blue  tags  were  furnished 
by  the  American  to  be  placed  on  cars 
offered  for  sale  in  the  newspaper’s 
columns  and  the  American  offered  a  cup 
to  the  salesmen  of  a  dealer  making  the 
most  sales  during  the  bargain  period. 

Eiach  of  the  display  advertisements 
featured  a  different  idea  to  gain  the  at¬ 
tention  of  various  classes  of  readers. 
Such  captions  as  these  were  used  “Drive 
Your  Own  Car  Home  Tonight”  and 
“All  Outdoors  Is  Yours — With  a  Car  of 
;  Your  Own.”  An  editorial  on  the  pleas- 
:  ures  of  motoring,  by  Arthur  Brisbane, 
was  also  included  in  the  promotion  copy 
of  the  campaign. 


property  listings  for  real  estate  con¬ 
cerns,  but  it  is  not  the  rule,  as  it  would 
make  a  good-sized  assignment  for  a 
solicitor  to  cover  and  write  up  all  of  a 
realty  concern’s  stock  in  trade,  unless  per¬ 
mission  was  granted  to  read  the  concern’s 
listing  records. 

"Rules  for  constructing  well-worded 
ads  exist  today  in  almost  every  classified 
department,  giving  the  fundamentals  to 
build  up  good  copy.  .Ad-takers  general¬ 
ly  use  them  when  requested  by  an  ad¬ 
vertiser,  but  how  many  will  sit  down  and 
write  a  number  of  ads  to  take  out  and 
show  to  their  accounts? 

".A  classified  ad  salesman  should  study 
merchandising.  He  should  familiarize 
himself  with  values,  quality  grades,  ad¬ 
vantages  and  the  utility  of  various  types 
of  merchandise  in  order  to  give  intel¬ 
ligent  service  with  prepared  copy. 

"If  a  classified  department  does  not 
use  manuals,  wise  salesmen  will  find  it 
to  their  advantage  to  obtain  catalogs 
from  large  mail-order  concerns.  Here 
is  a  wealth  of  material  that  will  give 
first-hand  information  to  any  ambitious 
classified  copy-writer.  Perhaps  this  tip 
is  well  worth  while  when  we  consider 
that  billion-dollar  corporations  in  the 
mail-order  business  have  reached  their 
present  status — depending  only  upon  full- 
descriptive  copy  (with  the  price)  on  the 
merchandise  they  sell. 

"This  is  also  a  good  talking-point  for 
the  salesman  in  soliciting  individual 
ads,  guiding  his  advertisers  away  from 
'lists’  of  items  in  one  ad  that  may  hold 
very  little  reader-interest. 

“Used-car  advertisers  are  the  greatest 
users  of  ‘list’  ads,  but  profit-margins 
have  been  noted  to  increase  with  dealers 
who  devote  a  little  more  time  and  at¬ 
tention  to  well-described,  individual  ads 
on  every  used-car  that  is  offered  for 
sale.” 

K.  Edwin  Blanchard  formerly  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager  of  the  Lazorence 
Telegram-Sun  and  the  Lynn  Telegram- 
News,  is  now  in  charge  of  the  classified 
real  estate  department  of  the  A'ltc  York 
Telegram. 

JOINS  DENVER  NEWS 

Walton  H.  Holmes,  Jr.,  resigned  last 
w^k  as  assistant  vice-president  of  the 
Pioneer  Trust  Company  of  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  to  become  manager  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department  of  the  TJenver  Xezvs. 
Mr.  Holmes  is  a  past  president  of  the 
.Alumni  .Association  of  the  University  of 
Missouri. 

SHOPPING  NEWS  QUITS 

The  Shopping  News,  launched  recently 
at  Vandergrift,  Pa.,  has  discontinued 
publication. 


Display  advertising  salesmen  know  the 
value  of  prepared  copy  in  building 
greater  advertising  volume,  and  many 
can  testify  to  the  success  of  this  one 
sales  method. 

Eugene  L.  Flynn,  classified  advertising 
manger,  Wo-shington  Post,  believes  that 
a  field  is  open  for  energetic  classified 
salesmen  who  will  apply  similar  effort 
on  the  classified  pages. 

“Gassified  advertising  copy  can  be 
written  for  accounts  in  every  classifica¬ 
tion  with  the  possible  exception  of  real 
estate,”  Flynn  wrote  to  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  this  week. 

“There  have  been  instances  where  copv 
has  been  prepared  by  solicitors  on 


’’Some  Service  We  Think” 


Acknowledging  your  letter  of 
November  20,  let  us  thank  you  for 
your  promptness  in  sending  to  us 
the  parts  ordered.  They  were  on 
hand  for  use  Monday  morning 
when  we  came  to  work.  Some  serv¬ 
ice  we  think. 

The  Lebanon  Patriot 
I  I  Lebanon,  Ohio 


—LINOTYPE— 
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BUILDING  NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION 

Getting  Real  Action  Out  of  the  Country  Correspondent* — 1927  Reso¬ 
lutions  for  Newsboys — H.  Nogle  Now  with  Fentress-Marsh 
Newspapers  in  Texas 


Keeping  the  country  correspondents  about  the  work  than  1  do  or  they  would 
continually  stirred  up  as  news  not  be  placed  in  such  a  responsible 
gathers  is  recognized  by  manv  editors  iwjsition. 

and  circulators  as  one  of  the  best  cir-  /•  To  keep  my  book  properly  and 

culation,  building  plans  available,  es-  make  a  regular  day  for  my  collections 
pecially  for  a  newspaper  serving  a  and  collect  at  a  regular  time  on  that 
large  rural  territory.  tlay. 

\bout  a  month  ago,  Editor  &  Pub-  8.  To  promptly  pay  all  dues  and 

USHER  told  about  the  inauguration  of  paper  bills  and  therefore  be  known  as 
the  Decatur  Herald,  Jr.,  a  tiny  t.tbloid  a  top-notcher. 

nroduced  bv  the  state  editor  of  the  9.  To  at  all  times  be  and  act  as  a 
Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald  and  desiped  as  gentleman  should,  regardless  of  where 
a  circulation  stimulator.  With  the  1  am. 

second  issue  off  the  press  Jan.  10,  it  19-  To  do  everything  in  my  power 

isn’t  too  soon  to  tell  a  little  more  about  towards  the  betterment  of  my  route, 

this  enterprise,  which  the  parent  paper  my  work,  the  Company  for  which  I  am 

reports  is  meeting  with  success.  working  and  myself.  Also  to  do  my 

The  purpose  of  the  monthly  corres-  utmost  to  uphold  my  district  above  any 
Dondent's  tab  is  to  keep  the  newspaper  and  all  other  districts,  and  the  honor  of 
reporter  who  is  writing  on  space  rates  m.v  district  regardless  of  temptation, 
from  the  country  cross  roads  as  keenly  'bstacles,  or  how  hard  or  useless  it 

interested  in  the  paper  he  represents  as  seems  to  be.  Because  my  district  is  the 

the  city  editor  and  staff  men  in  the  uesj  district  in  the  city  and  I  am  going 
home  office.  Most  state  editors,  handl-  1°  ''^^P  d  f"at  way! 
ing  the  country  correspondents,  realize  ,,,,,,  ,  ; 

what  a  job  this  is.  and  appreciate  what  .  ”•  mr  the  ^st  seven  years 

an  aid  the  house-organ  route  offers  in  circulation  manager  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
teaching  new  hands  the  same  old  stuff  y^unm/  nas  resigned  to  do  similar  work 
and  keeping  the  old  hands  alive  to  the  )'dh  the  Marsh-Fentress  Newspapers 

in  Texas. 

new.  _ 

The  Decatur  Herald,  Jr.,  is  not  a  -r,  ,  . 

publication  of  canned  platitudes  and  f  If  has  made  ar- 

mottos.  prodding  the  country  cousins  to  rangements  with  the  En  Route  Service 
keep  everlastingly  at  it.  It  is  rather  Inc.,  whereby  latest  copies  of  the  World 
like  a  newsy  letter  from  the  boss  in  town,  can  be  obtamed  ijic  services  offices 
praising  the  work  of  those  deserving  m  London.  Pans,  Milan,  Naples,  Rome, 
praise,  telling  each  one  about  the  other,  f^<mnes  and  Nice.  The  En  Route  is  a 
and  here  and  there  inserting  an  epigram-  service  just  started, 
matic  tip.  As  a  whole,  the  paper  is  r  ,,  n"i  7“ 

worthy  of  duplication  in  manv  another  Luther  Raker,  for  «0  years  cir- 

'  '  culation  manager  of  the  Knoxx’illc' 

Some  of  the  headlines  of  the  current  ^eutiuel,  recently  sold  to  the  Neu^s,  has 
number  disclose  the  purpose  of  the  his  permanent  retirement  from 

junior  publication  and  reveal  how  that  newspaper  work.  Mr.  Baker  will  open 
purpose  is  being  accomplished.  “  general  insurance  ope  in  Knoxvip. 

“Mrs.  Gower,”  for  instance  one  connected  with  the  Sentinel  for 

reads,  “gets  News  in  Time  Without  Li  years.  He  began  as  a  newsboy  and 
Phoning."  The  moral  pointed  is  that  circulation  depart- 

quick  action  permits  the  use  of  the  mails,  nient. 

which  is  less  expensive  than  telephoning  ,,,  .  TTr  ^  _  , 

and  more  reliable.  U  orccster  (Mass.)  Tclcgram- 

.■\nother  story  told  how  the  Herald  G'J-cffc  is  pning  sleds  to  young  cir- 
was  first  on  a  Senatorial  appointment,  culation  builders,  pur  new  six-month 
Other  personal  headlines  over  instruc-  ^ascriptions  to_  either  the  Nlorning 
live  stories  were:  “Mrs.  W.  H.  Telegram.  Evening  Gazette  or  Sunday 

Meyers  Suggests  How  to  Develop  Telegram  entitle  a  person  to  a  new  sled. 


Sources “Helen  Wright  of  Monticello 

Sets  Good  Speed  Mark;’’  “Mrs.  Pitzer  SOLONS’  DIGNITY  AFFRONTED? 

of  Tower  Hill  Gets  Story  In  First _ 

“What  to  Look  For  in  Jamiary”  (a  well  Oklahoma  Legislator*  to  Probe  Difficul- 
edited  tip  box)  :  and  Correspondents  »•  o  »  c-  i  d 


Send  in  Good  Building  Stories.” 

.\mong  fillers,  these  few  squihs  are  Differences  arising  out  of  competition 
a  ten  foot  bookshelf  on  country  report-  between  the  Stigler  (Okla.)  Slate  Scuti- 
ing:  tiel  and  the  Stigler  Haskell  Comity  Weics 

“A  news  story  on  time  is  worth  ten  have  occasionecl  an  investigation  by  the 
a  day  late.”  Oklahoma  house  of  representatives  to 

“Accuricy,  briefness  and  fairness  are  determine  whether  an  affront  has  been 
qualities  of  a  good  news  story.”  done  the  house  by  an  editorial  attack  in 

“Organize  your  facts,  before  phoning  the  Sentinel  against  Representative  O.  P. 
a  story  in.”  Nash,  part  owner  of  the  News. 

- ^  The  Sentinel’s  issue  containing  criti- 

Charles  K.  Blasser.  circulation  manager  cism  of  Representative  Nash  was  laid  on 
of  the  I’ork  (Pa.)  Dispatch,  has  drawn  the  desks  of  house  members,  and  it  was 
up  the  following  1927  resolutions  for  this  action  that  led  to  adoption  of  a  reso- 
his  carriers,  published  in  the  Hustler,  lution  for  investigation  by  a  special  com- 
|1^  paper  he  distributes  to  his  news-  mittee.  Representative  Nash  himself  asked 
"Vs:  ^  for  the  probe.  The  Sentinel  charged  that 

1.  Never  to  miss  a  subscriber.  the  News  had  attempted  to  overcharge 

2.  No  matter  how  bad  the  weather  for  public  printing. 

to  deliver  the  route  regularly  and  on  The  investigation  was  adopted  over  the 

vigorous  opposition  of  Representative 

3.  To  watch  every  new  person  James  C.  Nance,  publisher  of  the  IJ'aJt- 

who  moves  on  my  route  and  do  ers  (Okla.)  Herald,  who  said  the  house 

everjthing  in  my  power  in  order  to  was  sacrificing  its  dignity  by  concerning 


ties  Between  Stigler  Papers 


make  a  believer  out  of  them. 


itself  with  the  disputes  of  “country  ed 


4.  To  work  at  least  two  non-read-  itors.” 
ers  every  day  and  get  acquainted  The  affair  also  resulted  in  an  order 
every  one  who  lives  on  my  route  preventing  distribution  of  newspapers  to 
whether  they  are  a  reader  of  my  paper  liouse  members  except  with  express  per- 


or  not. 

,  To  always  deliver  the  paper  where 


mission  of  the  speaker. 

Virgil  and  Nat  Henderson  are  publish- 


me  subscriber  wants  his  or  her  paper  ers  of  the  Sentinel.  They  are  defend- 

^  damage  suit  asking  $10,000  for 
0.  To  take  heed  to  instruction  given  F.  H.  Blackford,  lessee  of  the  News  dur- 
y  my  employers  as  they’  know  more  ing  representative’s  absence  from  Stigler. 


What  is  the  one 

Invaluable 

ASSET 

of  a 

N  ewspaper? 

EDITORS’  opinions  differ  but  the  public  is  the 
buyer,  and,  sufficient  unto  the  public  is  the 
answer  thereof.  Today  more  than  ever  before 
the  public  thirsts  for  information — authentic  stuff 
— and  they  like  to  feel  confident  it  is  so.  You’ll  agree, 
therefore,  that  reader  confidence  is  the  one  great  asset 
of  a  newspaper.  100, 0(K)  people  tndy  helieving  in  a 
daily  “sheet”  from  the  front  page  to  the  hark,  is  a  real  asset, 
with  something  more  than  dollars  and  rents  value.  If  you  have 
just  two  more  minutes  to  spare,  let  us  tell  you  briefly  one  good 
way  to  get.  and  get  more — 

— Reader 
Confidence 


Dr.  FRAINK  McCOY  is  the  one  health  writer 
in  America  today  who  has  the  newspaper 
viewpoint  because  his  daily  health  talks  are  written 
in  simple  English,  the  kind  everybody  can 
understand.  He  shows  his  readers 
the  broad  sunny  path  to  good  health, 
through  his  thorough  explanations 

of  the  secrets  of  food  chemistry  and 
health  mechanics.  hat  and  what 
not  to  eat — how  and  how  not  to 
cook.  How  to  get  well  and  keep 

well.  How  to  make  up  a  diet  sheet 
— how  to  cure  over  38  diseases,  as  well  as 
the  rare  of  rhildren  from  birth.  What  is 
more,  readers  of  his  health  talks  can  have 
private  health  questions  answered  hy  mail. 
You’ll  find  it  difficult  indeed  to  secure  a 
DR.  FR.\NK  greater  element  of  personal  appeal,  or  a 
McCOY  better  reader  confidence  and  circulation 

Author,  Educator,  builder,  than  Dr.  Frank  McCoy’s  daily 

and  Scientist.  health  talks.  Get  the  particulars,  now. 


ff  ire  or  write  for  complete  details. 

McCOY 

HEALTH  SERVICE 

Bracks  Shops  Building 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  January  22,  1927 


WOMEN  IN  ADVERTISING  AND  JOURNAUSM 


Marion  Francis  Brown,  Boston  Advertising  Woman,  Is  Poet  in  Spare 
Moments — “My  Daughter  June  Is  Not  a  Drinking  Man’* — 
Women  Speakers  at  New  York  Dinner 


Mrs.  Irene  C.  Kuhn 


A  TRIO  of  New  York  newspaper 
women,  headed  by  Irene  Corbally 
Kuhn,  of  the  New  York  Daily  Mirror, 
this  week  ap¬ 
pealed  to  Editor 
&  Publisher  for 
protection  from 
the  gibes  and 
jeers  of  the  mere 
male  reporters 
who  “insist  on 
holding  up  to  the 
reading  public’s 
ridicule  the 
w  o  m  e  n  w  h  o 
write  for  the 
papers.” 

The  basis  of 
Mrs.  Kuhn’s 
complaint  was  a 
report  in  the 
Nezv  York  Daily  News  of  an  interview 
granted  to  newspaper  men  and  women 
by  Charlie  Chaplin  on  his  arrival  in 
New  York.  The  three  working  news¬ 
paper  women  on  the  story  were  Ishbel 
Ross,  New  York  Herald  Tribme; 
Margery  Rex  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Journal,  and  Mrs.  Kuhn. 

Mrs.  Kuhn  wrote ; 

“The  three  of  us,  all  reporters  with 
years  of  experience,  were  expanded  with 
clastic  license  into  a  bevy  of  ‘flapper- 
esque  sob  sisters,’  and  ‘giggling  girlies’ 
shuddering  and  cowering  as  the  flash¬ 
lights  went  off.  We  were  referred  to  as 
‘the  dame  with  an  eye  to  the  practical,’ 
The  lady  who  has  begun  to  pull  out  a  few 
grey  ones,’  and  ‘the  woman  who  has  seen 
something  of  life.’ 

“Undoubtedly,  the  boys  who  read  this 
will  say  that  I  am  devoid  of  a  sense  of 
humor.  I’ll  stand  the  gaff. 

“But  it  is  to  my  mind  poor  journal¬ 
istic  policy  to  hold  up  to  the  reading  pub¬ 
lic’s  ridicule  the  women  who  write  for 
the  papers,  the  success  of  the  play  ‘Chi¬ 
cago’  to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding! 
The  best  way  to  break  down  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  readers  is  to  make  ridiculous 
the  people  who  furnish  them  with  their 
news,  merely  to  satisfy  the  deadline 
quavers  of  some  reporter  who  can’t  con¬ 
struct  a  good  story  in  any  other  way. 

“There’s  room  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  for  both  se.xes,  it  seems  to  me,  so 
long  as  reporters  know  their  jobs.  The 
city  editors  who  employ  women  news 
gatherers  and  writers  testify  by  their  ac¬ 
tions  to  their  whole-hearted  acceptance 
of  them. 

“Many  times  when  I’ve  been  on  stories 
I  have  held  back  and  given  the  men  a 
chance  to  ask  their  questions  first,  be¬ 
cause  I  have  sensed  the  antagonism  of 
a  small  minority  of  them  to  women’s 
taking  the  leading  part  in  the  collective 
interview.  In  many  instances  there 
would  have  been  no  interview  at  all  if 
the  girls  on  the  job  hadn’t  started  the 
ball  rolling. 

“Nobody  ever  heard  of  a  woman  re¬ 
porter  panning  a  man  in  a  story  on  which 
they  had  worked  together.  And  it’s  not 
because  they  haven’t  had  reasons.  But 
personal  opinions  of  working  qualities 
hardly  belong  in  a  news  story.” 

Mrs.  Kuhn  pointed  out,  by  way  of  cri¬ 
ticism,  that  virtually  every  statement 
from  Chaplin  used  in  the  News  story 
was  in  response  to  questions  a.sked  by 
the  women  reporters. 

Back  in  the  days  when  Mr.  Volstead 
was  doing  something  else,  the  brewer’s 
big  horses  backed  up  to  the  curb  in 
front  of  the  home  of  the  advertising 
manager  of  the  Huntington  (Ind.) 
Hearld,  and  a  horrible  example  delivered 
a  large  case  of  the  brewer’s  big  brew. 

“What  is  this?”  inquired  the  mother  of 
the  advertising  manager  of  the  Hunting- 
ton  Herald  leaping  to  the  front  porch. 

Christmas  present  for  J.  Provines, 
the  prominent  advertising  manager,”  re¬ 
plied  the  brewer’s  big  horseman. 


“Not  here,”  replied  the  lady  of  the 
house  with  kindly  dignity.  “My  daugh¬ 
ter  June  is  not  a  drinking  man.  And  as 
for  her  continuing  to  be  advertising  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Huntington  Herald,  I  shall 
have  to  see  about  that.  .  .  .” 

And  so  it  came  about  that  June 
Provines  was  lifted  out  of  the  pitfalls  of 
advertising  in  Huntington,  Ind.,  to  lead 
the  less  eventful  but  more  secure  life  of 
a  girl  reporter  in  Chicago  surrounded 
only  by  chivalrous  press  photographers, 
publicity  agents  for  machine  gunners  and 
other  cultural  products  of  the  great  city. 

She  came  to  Chicago  shortly  before 
the  war,  went  to  the  city  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Evening  Post  and  got  herself 
hired.  There  were  no  jobs  open  as  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  and  so  they  made  her 
a  reporter. 

And,  a  year  or  so  later,  it  was  not 
merely  for  decorative  effect  that  she  was 
brought  to  the  staff  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News.  She  has  remained  ever  since,  the 
only  girl  reported  on  a  large  staff. 

She  has  been  among  those  present  on 
the  covering  of  every  important  news 
event  in  Chicago  in  six  years,  standing 
with  the  men  in  snow  and  slush,  at  fires, 
or  riding  out  into  the  North  Dakota  bad¬ 
lands  to  meet  a  celebrity  bound  for  Chi¬ 
cago.  She  covered  a  news  angle  of  the 
Loeb-Leopold  murder  trial  and  shortly 
afterward  was  sent  to  Paris  to  discover 
what  might  be  expected  of  the  style 
builders.  And  she  was  at  the  elbow  of 
Queen  Marie  in  St.  Paul,  St.  Louis,  Chi¬ 
cago  and  other  parts  of  the  middle  West. 

Mrs.  Jetta  E.  Steeg,  has  been  given 
charge  of  the  school  and  college  adver¬ 
tising  division  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  succeeding  Walter  L.  Colby,  who 
will  now  devote  his  entire  time  to  field 
work  among  the  country’s  educational 
institutions,  representing  the  Neivs  and 
other  metropolitan  dailies. 

Mrs.  Susan  Graham,  sales  division 
manager  of  the  Gilchrist  Company,  of 
Boston,  spoke  Jan.  12  before  the  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass.,  Advertising  Club  on  “The 
Importance  of  Selling  Organization  in 
the  Retail  Publicity  Program.” 

The  League  of  Advertising  Women  of 
New  York  and  the  Home  Economics  .As¬ 
sociation  of  Greater  New  York  held  a 
joint  dinner,  Jan.  18,  at  the  Advertising 
Club.  The  speakers  under  the  auspices 
of  the  League  of  Advertising  Women 
were  Anne  Pierce,  on  “Free  Lancing  in 
the  Food  Field,”  and  Olive  S.  .Allen  of 
the  Blackman  Companv,  on  “How  the 
Skyscraner  Kitchen  Sells  the  Adver¬ 
tiser’s  Products.”  The  sneakers  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Home  Economics  As¬ 
sociation  were  Anna  Barrows  of  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Columbia  University,  on 
“The  Ultimate  Consumer,”  and  Harriett 
C.  Emmons,  Home  Maker’s  Advisor.  R. 
H.  Macv  and  Companv.  Inc.,  on  “Home 
Economics  Service  as  Related  to  Depart¬ 
ment  Store  .Advertising.” 

Mrs.  Laura  Mount,  of  the  hJeiv  York 
Ez'cning  Post,  is  snending  a  month’s  va¬ 
cation  touring  in  Florida. 

Miss  Lillian  Blaufox,  formerly  with 
the  Wells  Hawks  miblicitv  organization 
in  New  York  Citv,  has  ioined  the  Miami 
Beach  Beacon  as  secretary. 


D.AILY  LAUNCHES  CAMPAIGN 
.AGAINST  WASTE 

^HE  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret 
Neu's  has  launched  a  campaign 
against  wastefulness.  .A  teaser 
poster  featuring  a  bugler  and  with 
a  caption  calling  employes  to  wait 
until  next  week  was  displayed  in 
several  places  throughout  the 
building.  This  was  followed  the 
next  week  by  a  poster  advising 
eniploves  thus: 

ORGANIZE  YOURSELF  AS  A 
BUSINESS 
WATCH  YOURSELF 
WATCH  WASTE 
WATCH  PRODUCTION 
The  poster  was  footed  with  the 
cryptic  statement  that 

YOU  CAN  SUCCEED  HERE 
With  the  appearance  of  the 
second  poster  the  heads  of  each 
department  called  in  their  staffs 
and  explained  that  the  manage¬ 
ment  intended  to  increase  profits 
by  rutting  down  waste  and  that 
employes  would  profit  accordingly. 
.Arrangements  have  been  made  to 
market  waste  paper,  including 
overruns  from  the  presses. 


‘OUT  OF  THE  ORDINARY’ 
NEW  YEAR  IDEA 


Is  an  Agency’s  Conception  of 
Holiday  Editorial,  Featuring 
Magazine  Ad  of  Its 
Product 


BRITISH  MEDICOS  FROWN 
ON  ARTICLES  FOR  PRESS 

Doctors  Oppose  Signed  Articles  by 
Members  of  Medical  Profession  in 
Newspapers — Lord  Riddell 
Approves 


The  question  of  members  of  the  medi¬ 
cal  profession  writing  for  the  newspapers, 
a  subject  in  the  editorial  columns  of 
leading  American  newspapers  recently, 
has  found  an  echo  in  a  discussion  on  the 
same  subject  between  British  doctors  and 
newspapermen. 

The  main  question  on  which  the  medi¬ 
cal  profession  and  the  press  differed  was 
whether  articles  should  be  signed  in  the 
press  by  medical  men  in  practice,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  research  department  of  the 
International  News  Service. 


.An  “out  of  the  ordinary”  New  Year 
idea  was  passed  out  free  late  last  month 
to  newspapers  by  Williams  &  Cunnyng- 
ham,  Chicago  advertising  agency,  hand¬ 
ling  the  Dutch  Qeanser  advertising  ac¬ 
count. 

It  was  a  reproduction  of  a  magazine 
advertisement  for  Dutch  Cleanser  in  mat 
form,  with  the  following  clean  little 
editorial  to  be  published  absolutely  with¬ 
out  charge  to  the  newspapers: 

“An  unusual  and  clever  portrayal  of 
the  New  Year  idea  is  found  in  an  adver¬ 
tisement  appearing  in  the  current  mag¬ 
azines  under  the  title  of  ‘Safeguards  the 
New  Year  With  Healthful  Cleanliness.’ 

“A  snow-covered  hamlet  is  pictured  in 
the  distance.  A  resplendant  ‘1927’  is 
entering,  flanked  on  either  side  by  col¬ 
umns  of  little  Dutch  girls,  with  uplifted 
sticks.  Their  attitude  is  so  determined, 
their  appearance  so  spick  and  span,  that 
instantly  they  convey  the  thought  of  pro¬ 
tection  through  cleanliness. 

“The  illustration  is  such  a  refreshing 
departure  from  the  be-ribboned  infant 
and  Father  Time  conception  of  New 
Year’s  that  one  cannot  help  but  commend 
the  artist  for  his  originality  as  well  as 
for  the  adaptation  of  the  idea. 

“Prefacing  the  text  of  the  advertise¬ 
ment  is  a  couplet  which  is  worthy  of 
reflection  and  resolution :  Healthful 
cleanliness  through  the  year,  brings  you 
happiness  and  good  cheer.’  Life’s  worth 
the  living  with  that  combination.” 

“This  is  out  of  the  ordinary  to  put 
it  mildly,”  commented  the  advertising 
manager  of  the  Hutchison  (Kan.)  News, 
sending  his  copy  to  Editor  &  Pubushee. 
“Surely  Williams  &  Cunnyngham  must 
be  wishing  the  newspapers  a  prosperous 
new  year.” 

In  the  form  letter  to  the  newspapers, 
B.  F.  .Aheling,  of  the  agency’s  staff 
wrote : 

“Gentlemen : 

“Look  at  the  enclosed  New  Year’s  mat 
and  story. 

“Doesn’t  it  strike  you  as  being  just 
a  little  out  of  the  ordinary  in  the  way 


“I  cannot  see  why  it  should  be  illegal 
or  improper  for  a  doctor  to  write  a  news¬ 
paper  article  when  he  could  write  exactly  New  Year  ideas, 
the  same  matter  in  a  five  shilling  book,”  “For  once,  you  can  picture  the  advent 
said  Lord  Riddell,  publisher  of  News  of  of  the  New  Year  without  resorting  to 
>he  World  and  one  of  Britain’s  most  in-  tho  figures  of  the  cherubic  youngster  and 


fluential  newspaper  owners 

Lord  Riddell  was  the  first  speaker. 
He  contended  that  there  was  no  reason 
why  a  doctor  should  not  write  an  article 
on  a  medical  subject  provided  he  did 
not  advertise  himself  or  run  down  other 
members  of  the  medical  profession. 

Sir  Humphrey  Rolleston,  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine 
and  present  president  of  the  Royal  Col¬ 
lege  of  Physicians,  spoke  for  the  medical 
profession. 

It  was  essential,  he  said,  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  should  be  educated  in  the  general  laws 
of  health,  but  the  less  healthy  people 
knew  about  disease  the  better  for  them. 
Dr.  Graham  Little,  Member  of  Parlia- 


the  tottering  old  man.  Surely,  that’s 
original. 

“It  appealed  to  us  that  way — so  we’rt 
passing  it  along  to  you  with  the  idea 
that  it  will  help  brighten  up  a  page 
during  the  holiday  lull. 

“Williams  &  Cunnyngham.” 


METROPOUTAN  MUSEUM  REPORTS 


No  Cash  Yet  Available  from  Sale  of  N. 
Y.  Sun  and  Telegram,  Says  De  Forest 

Sale  of  the  New  York  Sun  and  the  Sew 
York  Eveiting  Telegram  during  last  year 
to  William  T.  Dewart  has  not  yet  added 

_ _  ,  .  ...  ,  to  the  financial  resources  of  the  Metropol- 

;  ?“Kpted  that  the  medical  press  Museum  of  Art  in  New  York,  accor- 
was  a  better  medium  for  conveying  such  the  museum’s  anual  report  issued 

knowledge  rather  newspapers,  this  week  bv  Robert  W.  De  Ernest,  pres- 

It  was  bad  for  the  public  to  be  always  j^ent  of  the' board  of  trustees. 


thinking  about  their  health,  he  said. 


YOUNG  ESTATE  $618,209 

Lafayette  Young,  Sr.,  publisher  of  the 
Des  Moines  (la. I  Capital,  left  an  estate 
valued  at  $618,209.88  according  to  an  in¬ 
heritance  tax  reoort  filed  last  week  in  the 
district  court.  The  bulk  of  this  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  his  corporation  stock  holdings  of 
$3.'55.100  in  the  newspaper  and  the  Young 
Realty  Company.  Inventory  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  estate  showed  securities  valued  at 
$375,490:  real  estate,  $200,0(X)  life  insur¬ 
ance.  $41,219,  and  personalty,  $1,500. 


HOLDS  STAFF  MEETING 

A  score  of  departmental  e.xecutives  and 
members  of  the  news  staff  of  the  IFaco 
(Tex.)  Times-Herald  met  Tan.  5  at  the 
Raleigh  Hotel  in  Waco  to  discuss  plans 
for  the  coming  year  and  to  institute  a 
system  of  monthly  get-togethers  for  the 
staff  of  this  newspaper.  Talks  were 
made  by  Richard  C.  Bush,  managing  edi¬ 
tor;  George  C.  Robinson,  editor;  C.  J. 


The  papers  were  sold  partley  for  cash 
and  partly  on  long  time  credit,  the  cash, 
however,  amounting  to  less  then  the  in¬ 
debtedness  of  the  estate.  Thus  the  mus¬ 
eum  will  not  be  entitled  to  receive  any 
part  of  its  bequest  from  the  late  Frank  A. 
Munsey  “until  administration  is  further 
advanced”,  the  report  declares. 


TIMES  OPENS  NEWARK  OFFICE 


„  - .  The  Netv  York  Times  opened  a  branch 

Glover,  Jr.,  business  manager;  W.  A.  office  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  at  19  William 
Little,  advertising  manager ;  Miss  Kate  street  on  Wednesday,  Jan.  12.  The  cere- 
Edmond,  society  editor,  and  Jack  Hawk-  mony  of  the  official  opening  of  the  office 
ins,  George  Fall,  T.  H.  Johnson,  H.  B.  was  followed  by  a  luncheon  at  the  Rob- 
Johnson,  E.  W.  Adams,  Blanche  Hum-  ert  Treat  Hotel,  at  which  (jovemor 
phries,  R.  A.  Jones,  George  Caple,  Roy  Moore  of  New  Jersey  spoke.  Advertis- 
Reagan  and  Tom  Gaulding  of  the  news  ing  and  news  departments  share  space  in 
and  mechanical  departments.  the  new  office. 
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WITH  THE  GENERAL  ADVERTISERS 


General  Cigar  Company  Is  Localizing  Robert  Burns  Copy — Semlow  Stresses 
Value  of  Newspaper  Advertising — Crawford  Joins  Bright 
Star  Battery  Company 


tion  of  his  own  company, 
act  as  art  director. 


Holbrook  will 


^'£\V  steps  in  localizing  their  national  manager  of  the  Xational  Carbon  Corn- 
newspaper  advertising  copy  liave  l)any.  1.  Koretsky,  president  of  the  corn- 
been  taken  by  the  General  Cigar  Com-  pany,  has  announced  plans  for  a  news- 
pany  on  its  promotion  of  Robert  Burns  paper  and  magazine  advertising  cam- 
Cigars. 


paign. 


The  plan  has  thus  been  announced  : 

"Heretofore  national  advertisers,  real¬ 
izing  the  value  of  the  civic  appeal,  have 
endeavored  to  localize  their  advertising 
by  inserting  the  name  of  the  city  in 
which  it  appears  in  the  headline  or  copy. 
The  General  Cigar  Company  has  gone 
further.  A  corps  of  artists  has  been  en- 


The  Worcester  Consolidated  Street 
Railway  Company  of  Worcester,  Mass., 
took  occassion  to  use  quarter  page 
"Shop  By  Trolley”  advertising  last  week 
when  new  citj  traffic  rules,  prohibiting 
parking  on  Main  street,  went  into  effect. 

.  _  _  _  ^  The  copy  pointed  out  that  while  automo- 

ga'geil  to  draw  sketches  of  the  prominent  bile.s  could  not  be  parked  outside  the 
clubs  and  places  of  interest  in  cities  in  Main  street  stores,  the  trolleys  •-r.i.lfl 


The  Hart  Advertising  and  Multigraph¬ 
ing  Company,  Inc.,  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  has 
been  chartered  by  the  state  corporation 
commission,  to  carry  on  a  general  ad¬ 
vertising  business.  Its  capital  stock  is 
from  $l,0tK)  to  $5,000.  The  incorporators 
are  .Alice  Strawhand  Hart,  president; 
W.  F.  I'owers,  secretary  and  W,  B. 
Tickle,  all  of  Norfolk.  W.  M.  Phipps, 
of  Norfolk,  is  counsel. 

Bauerlein,  Incorporated,  advertising 
agency  of  New  Orleans,  this  week  an¬ 
nounced  an  increase  in  capital  from  $10,- 
000  to  $50,000. 


which 


the  advertising  appears.  Thus 
every  Robert  Burns  advertisement, 
besides  extolling  the  merits  of  the  cigar, 
arouses  a  feeling  of  civic  pride.” 


Main  street  stores,  the  trolleys  could 
take  passengers  directly  to  the  stores’ 
main  entrances. 


A  three-year  advertising  campaign  to 
stimulate  a  general  “shoe  consciousness 


W  T.  Semlow,  advertising  manager  of  among  men”  was  endorsed  this  week  by 

_  _  _ J  Cl _  M _ 


the  Syracuse  Washing  Machine  Cor¬ 
poration,  stressed  the  value  of  daily- 
newspaper  advertising  in  a  recent  address 
to  200  salesmen  of  the  Ohio  district  at 
Columbus,  O. 

Based  cn  results  derived  from  use  of 
newspaper  space,  Mr.  Semlow  said  his 
company  will  increase  its  1927  program 
to  at  least  four  full  pages  in  newspapers 
in  70  cities  of  the  United  States  with  90 
other  cities  also  participating.  Last 
year,  he  said,  only  55  cities  were  covered. 

James  R.  Crawford  has  been  appointed 
general  sales  manager  of  the  Bright  Star 
Battery  Company,  New  York,  makers  of 
radio  batteries  and  flashlights.  Mr. 
Crawford  was  formerly  general  sales 


the  National  Boot  and  Shoe  Manufac 
turers  .Association,  meeting  in  New  York. 

F.  J.  Ross,  president  of  the  F.  J.  Ross 
Company,  of  New  York,  introduced  plans 
for  the  advertising  in  a  speech  entitled 
"The  New  Competition.”  He  described 
this  competition  as  a  struggle  between 
groups  of  allied  industries  and  business 
to  get  control  of  public  attention  through 
general,  broad-visioned,  non-partisan  ad¬ 
vertising,  There  are  nearly  100  separate 
industrial  and  business  groups  spending 
more  than  $14,500,000  in  such  a  fight  in 
1926  as  compared  with  only  35  groups  in 
1919.  Henry  W.  Cook,  of  the  A.  E. 
Nettleton  Company,  Syracuse,  was  elected 
association  president ;  and  J.  Dudley 
Smith  of  New  A’ork,  secretary. 


WOULD  TRIPLE  MAINE  BUDGET 

The  $25,000  yearly  appropriation  for 
advertising  the  agricultural,  industrial 
and  recreational  resources  of  the  State  of 
Maine,  passed  at  the  1925  session  of  the 
legislature,  would  be  tripled  by  a  bill  re¬ 
cently  introduced  in  the  1927  legislature. 
The  new  measure  not  only  increases  the 
amount  but  provides  that  it  be  expended 
by  a  special  publicity  committee  to  con¬ 
sist  of  five  legislators,  rather  than  by 
the  Governor  and  council  as  heretofore. 
The  bill  expressly  states  that  the  money 
shall  be  spent  for  purposes  to  include  ad¬ 
vertising  in  magazines  and  newspapers. 


comics ;  magazine  section  and  rotogravure 
section.  International  News  Service  will 
be  used.  Mr.  Simon,  who  is  a  practicing 
attorney  in  New  Jersey,  was  formerly 
with  the  Fassaic  Daily  ilerahi,  resigning 
to  open  law  offices. 

CIGARETTE  LAW  BACKER  EMES 

State  Senator  Le  Roy  Dixon  of  Provo, 
who  was  preparing  an  anti-cigarette  ad¬ 
vertising  bill  for  submission  to  the  1927 
Utah  legislature  which  meets  this  month, 
died  recently  at  the  age  of  45.  It  is 
unlikely  that  such  a  bill  will  be  intro¬ 
duced  now. 

OPPOSES  HIGHWAY  SIGNS 

G.  F.  Schlesinger,  state  director  of 
highways  in  Ohio,  hqs  issued  a  statement 
opposing  the  enactment  of  any  law  which 
would  permit  the  erection  of  advertising 
billlxiards  along  the  state’s  highways.  He 
said  such  billlioards  would  hamper  the 
effectiveness  of  the  safety  markers  the 
department  has  erected. 


DAILY  ISSUES  DIRECTORY 

The  Chicago  Tribune  has  just  issued  a 
48-page  directory  of  its  various  depart¬ 
ments,  publications,  features,  information 
bureaus  and  radio  schedules.  The  book¬ 
let  covers  every  field  in  which  the  news- 
I)aper  gives  service. 


ADVERTISING  AGENCY  AFFAIRS 


PLANS  SUNDAY  PAPER 

Max  L.  Simon,  owner  and  publisher 
of  the  Ly)idhiirst  (N.  J.)  South  Bergen 
Eagle,  Garheld  News,  Wallington  Re- 
viezi',  and  Lodi  Independent,  is  planning 
a  Sunday  newspaper  for  Passaic,  N.  J., 
the  Sunday  Eagle.  The  first  issue  will 
appear  on  Sunday,  Feb.  6,  and  will  be 
in  tabloid  form,  five  columns,  16  inches 
in  length,  12  ems  to  a  column;  color 


Albert  Frank  &  Co.  Elect*  Officer* — A.  F.  O*born  Made  Director  of  Buffalo 
Company — A.  A.  A.  A.  Director*  Meet  in  New  York — Change* 
in  Southwe*tern  Adverti*ing  Company 


■pRANK  J.  REYNOLDS  was  elected 
president  of  Albert  Frank  &  Co.,  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  stockholders. 
Other  officers  are :  Harry  Rascovar, 
vice-president  and  treasurer;  Mark  Ash, 
secretary ;  E.  W.  Kimmelberg,  vice- 
president  ;  M.  R.  Herman,  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  John  H.  Sch  wart  ing,  Jr.,  vice- 
president  ;  L.  B.  Myers,  vice-president ; 
W.  Frank  McClure,  vice-president  in 
charge  of  the  Chicago  office;  J.  Bartlett 
Hydorn,  vice-president  in  charge  of 
Boston  office ;  and  George  Borst,  as¬ 
sistant  secretary. 

Vincent  G.  Sanborn,  formerly  on  the 
^itorial  staff  of  the  New  York  Sun,  has 
joined  the  copy  staff  of  this  agency. 


has  moved  to  new  offices  at  570  Fifth 
avenue.  New  York, 


T.  W.  Burrough,  recently  with  the 
Daken  Advertising  agency  of  Seattle, 
Wash.,  has  joined  the  staff  of  College 
Humor  as  art  director. 


Alex  F.  Osborn,  of  Barton,  Durstine 
&  Osborn,  has  been  elected  a  director 
of  the  Title  and  Mortgage  Guarantee 
Company  of  Buffalo. 


Donald  E.  Forker,  head  of  the  Forker 
Advertising  Agency,  and  Thomas  S. 
Holbrook,  formerly  director  of  the  ad¬ 
vertisers’  service  of  Vogue,  Vanity  Fair 
and  House  and  Garden,  have  joined  the 
Los  Angeles  office  of  Lord,  Thomas  & 
Logan,  advertising  counsellors. 

Forker  has  been  in  the  advertising 
business  in  Los  Angeles  for  the  past  ten 
years,  first  with  a  newspaper,  then  as  a 
partner  in  an  agency  prior  to  the  forma- 


Directors  of  the  .\merican  .Association 
of  Advertising  Agencies  held  an  execu¬ 
tive  meeting  in  New  York  this  week. 
James  W.  Young,  of  the  Chicago  office 
of  J.  Walter  Thompson  Advertising 
agency,  newly  elected  president  of  the 
Association,  presided. 


Joe  B.  Wells  has  resigned  as  secretary 
and  director  of  the  Southwestern  Adver¬ 
tising  Company,  Dallas,  Tex.,  to  become 
advertising  manager  of  the  Barton 
Manufacturing  Company,  makers  of 
Dryanshine,  St.  Louis.  The  same 
agency  announces  that  Erie  M.  Race, 
formerly  of  the  advertising  department 
of  the  King  Candy  Company,  Fort 
Worth,  and  Miss  Edna  Smith,  formerly 
of  the  Cramer-Krasselt  Advertising 
Agency,  have  joined  its  staff. 


The  Firestone  .Advertising  Service 


Our  Customers  Write  Our  Ads 

MASSILLON,  OHIO,  EVENING 
INDEPENDENT 
Say* — 

running  our  16-page  DUPLEX  TUBU¬ 
LAR  press  for  14  years,  we  have  just  in¬ 
stalled  a  new  deck.  During  this  installation 
we  made  all  editions  on  time  and  without 
the  slightest  trouble  or  delay,** 


DUPLEX 


FOR  ALL  NBWSFAFBR8 


Duplex  Printing  Press  Co. 

BATTLE  CREEK.  MICH. 


more 


local! 


LOUIS  BROWNLOW 

on  live  topics 
of  local  interest 
to  the  citizens 
of  your  city 

Distributed  by 

CURRENT  NEWS  FEATURES,  INC. 

Star  Building  Wa*hington,  D.  C. 


By  Far  the  ,  ’ 

Largest 

Home  Delivered 
Circulation 

In  the  State  of 
West  Virginia 

Huntington  At^uertiarr 

Evening  and  Sunday  Member  A.  B.  C. 

December,  1926,  Net  Paid 
Average : — 

City .  13,964 

Suburban .  3,286 

Country .  430 

Total  .  17,680 

A  Substantial  Cain  Over  Novem¬ 
ber. 

Guaranteed  Net  Paid  Total  Cir¬ 
culation  of  16,500  at  6c  Per  Line 
Flat. 

The  Evening  Advertiser  is  for 
ALL  the  Family. 

Advertising  Representatives 

E.  Katz  Special  Advertising 
Agency 


TheFlexitype 
Dry  Flong 

is  successful  in  newspaper  plants 
because,  it  is 

1 —  Easily  prepared  and, 

2 —  Produce*  plate*  with 

(a)  type  that  print*  black 

(b)  and  halftone*  distin¬ 
guished  by  their  clearness 
and  detail. 

We  have  convinced  others. 

Let  us  show  you. 

Brooks  Paper  Company 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


The  most  prominent  newspapers  in 
all  parts  of  America  are  using  Briggs’ 
Feature  Pagea  regilarly.  The  Briggs’ 
Plan  dcTelops  new  business,  new  ac¬ 
counts  in  your  local  Held. 

Our  representatlre  will  tell  you  all 
about  It — DO  obligation. 

Writ*  far  dttails. 


THOS  W. 

BRIG^  CO. 

Go/ufTthtan  Muiuai  Tbiver 

Mempkis  Tet\iv. 
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SPORTS  CaiEATLY  OVERPLAYED  BY  PRESS 


Venality  Found  on  the  Wane  by  Editors’  Committee — Higher  Pay  for  Sports  Writers  and  Close  Super¬ 
vision  by  Executives  Advised — Amateur  Sports  Find  General  Favor 


OEVKLATIOXS  of  newspaper  sport 
practice,  albeit  no  startling  dis¬ 
closures  of  bribery,  venality,  or  other 
scandal,  marked  a  two-hour  discussion 
of  the  subject  Friday  night  by  the 
American. 

Will  Owen  Jones,  editor  of  the  Lincoln 
Nebraska  State  Journal,  who  brought 
hearsay  evidence  of  venal  practices  by 
sport  writers  before  "the  society  last  year, 
reported  as  chairman  for  a  committee 
which  has  since  investigated  conditions 
in  leading  cities. 

The  committee  found  plenty  of  evil, 
Mr.  Jones  declared,  and  might  have 
written  its  verdict  in  less  pleasant  phrases 
had  it  not  been  convinced  that  conditions 
were  already  changing  for  the  better. 

A  survey  of  newspaper  sport  depart¬ 
ments — as  to  space  devoted  to  sports,  its 
proportion  to  total  editorial  space,  organi¬ 
zation  practice,  scale  of  pay,  etc.,  showed 
the  committee  abundant  room  for  im¬ 
provement  along  these  lines  in  many 
offices. 

Publicity  is  being  accorded  sport  events 
with  a  less  lavish  hand  and  several  ex¬ 
pressions  indicated  editorial  pangs  of 
conscience  over  the  great  overplay  given 
the  Dcmp.sey-Tunney  fight.  M.  W. 
Bingay,  managing  editor  of  the  Detroit 
News,  called  for  reform,  saying  that  the 
newspapers  create  the  Frankenstein 
monster  cf  public  interest  in  sport  and 
then  worship  their  handiwork. 

Agreeing  with  Mr.  Bingay  that  sports 
received  m.ore  than  their  due  attention 
from  newspapers,  Marvin  Creager, 
managing  editor  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal,  held  that  public  interest  in  sport 
was  inherent,  not  created  by  the  news¬ 
paper  although  fostered  and  catered  to 
excessively  by  newspapers.  Mr.  Creager 
and  George  A.  Hough,  Jr.,  news  editor 
of  the  New'  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard. 
argued  that  a  fair  standard  of  pay  would 
eliminate  much  venality  among  sport 
writers,  enabling  them  to  live  on  their 
salary  rather  than  augmenting  it  by  col¬ 
lecting  from  sport  promoters. 

All  agreed  that  amateur  reports  should 
receive  every  encouragement. 

A  touch  described  by  several  editors 
as  “refreshing”  was  given  by  Monte 
Munn,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  a  practicing  lawyer  and  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Nebraska  legislature,  who 
told  why  ho  had  become  a  professional 
pugilist.  His  answer  was  that  he  needed 
monej'  and  had  learned  from  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  his  brother,  Wayne  Munn,  a 
former  wrestling  champion,  that  profes¬ 
sional  sport  furnished  a  good  income  to 
qualified  participants. 

Mr.  Jones’  report  in  part  follows: 

“We  are  certain  that  sporting  depart¬ 
ments  have  passed  or  are  passing  their 
most  irresponsible  period.  We  feel  that 
they  are  finding  themselves  and  that  such 
abuses  as  still  persist  will  soon  be  re¬ 
duced  to  a  minimum  by  good  sense,  plain 
honesty  and  competent  management. 

“We  are  well  aware  that  just  as  we 
compile  this  report  scandalous  charges 
against  promoters  and  writers  are  being 
made  in  our  chief  city  and  elsewhere. 
These  we  recognize  as  things  certain  to 
happen  here  and  there  until  the  internal 
staff  reforms  that  have  been  going  on 
gradually  for  several  years  are  com¬ 
pleted.  Human  nature  being  as  it  is, 
sporadic  cases  of  bribery  and  the  im¬ 
proper  use  of  sporting  columns  will 
break  out  inevitably,  perhaps  more  than 
in  other  departments  because  of  peculiar 
conditions  there.  We  could  make  our 
report  a  sensational  document  by  repeat¬ 
ing  what  has  been  printed  about  hockey 
publicity  and  other  material  of  like 
nature  to  be  picked  up  at  every  New 
York  street  corner.  That,  however, 
seems  no  longer  necessary. 

“To  help  in  putting  sports  writing  on 
a  proper  basis  your  committee  has  made 
a  survey  rf  conditions  in  newspaper 


/<v  Kditor  &  Publisher  Special  Photographer 

Johnstone  Vance,  New  Britain  tConii.)  Herald;  Dr.  Phillip  McLaughlin. 
Bridgeport,  Conn.;  J.  P.  Fishburn,  Roanoke  (V’a. (  Times;  and  James  L. 
McGovern,  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Times-Star. 


offices  throughout  the  country.  \\  e  have 
interviewed  editors  and  publishers,  pro¬ 
moters  and  pugilists ;  have  written  per¬ 
sonal  letters  to  sports  writers,  managers, 
athletes  and  field  officials.  We  have  sent 
a  questionnaire  to  more  than  200  daily 
newspapers  of  all  classes,  asking  for  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  space  occupied  by 
sports,  the  organization  of  sporting  staffs 
and  the  methods  employed  to  keep  this 
department  clean  and  fair  and  within 
bounds  in  all  its  financial  implications. 
We  have  received  up  to  this  time  125 
carefully  filled  out  reports,  together  with 
numerous  letters  all  testifying  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  subject  and  the  interest 
in  it  taken  by  responsible  editors.  -At 
this  moment  we  wish  to  express  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  these  efforts  to  help  us  in  our 
work  and  to  aid  in  our  general  enlight¬ 
enment. 

“The  first  item  on  our  questionnaire 
brought  evidence  that  we  hardly  needed 
of  the  liberal  space  now  devoted 
to  sporting  intelligence.  One  hundred 
and  twent\'-five  papers,  one-third  of  them 
published  in  cities  of  less  than  50,000,  re¬ 
port  an  average  of  a  little  more  than  ten 
columns  of  sport  a  day  and  from  two  to 
three  times  as  much  on  Sunday. 

“To  *he  question,  ‘How  much  of  your 
reader  allowance  of  space  goes  to  sport?’ 
almost  one-half  responded  that  they  give 
more  than  fifteen  per  cent.  The  number 
giving  less  than  ten  per  cent  is  so  small 
as  to  be  negligible.  Seven  give  more 
than  20  per  cent  and  five  give  more  than 
25  per  cent.  One  paper  confesses  to  40 
per  cent,  one  to  50  per  cent.  Some  have 
‘no  limit’  to  the  space  devoted  to  sports, 
while  the  editors  of  other  papers  admit 
that  they  try  to  prevent  their  snorting 
departments  from  ‘going  hog  wild’  but 
are  quite  worn  out  in  the  process.  The 
fashionable  make-up  for  these  depart¬ 
ments  continues  to  be  full  pages  with 
distinctive  type,  streamer  heads  and  com¬ 
plete  liberty  in  typography,  general  style, 
and  u.se  of  English. 

“Only  one  paper  on  the  list  has  no 
regular  sporting  department.  The  com¬ 
mon  rule  is  to  put  a  sporting  editor  in 
charge  with  such  desk  men  and  writers 
as  he  needs  to  cover  the  field. 

“.As  a  rule,  the  pay  of  men  on  sports 
is  about  the  same  as  in  other  depart¬ 
ments.  Eighty-six  of  those  reporting 
say  that  the  sporting  and  city  depart¬ 
ments  are  on  a  par  for  men  of  equal 
experience  and  ability.  Five  say  that 
sports  wages  are  lower  while  ten  pay  on 
a  higher  scale. 

“The  customary  form  of  organization 
rut  the  sporting  denartment  under  the 
managing  editor.  More  than  three- 
nuarters  of  the  papers  answering  have 
this  arrangement.  Eight  de.iartments 
are  independent,  or  think  they  are,  while 
nine  are  under  the  city  editor. 


"Coming  to  the  most  interesting  point 
involve<l  in  our  inquiry,  we  find  that 
fully  three-quarters  of  all  of  the  sport¬ 
ing  departments  edit  their  own  copy  and 
send  it  out  directly  to  the  composing 
nKini.  .Aliout  one-quarter  of  the  total 
number  of  returns  are  from  papers  whose 
sports  stuff  goes  over  the  general  copy 
desk.  This,  it  will  be  observed,  makes 
the  sports  department  in  a  great  majority 
of  cases  independent  of  the  checks  that 
have  been  put  upon  the  management  of 
copy  in  most  well-regulated  newspaper 
offices  for  many  years. 

"More  than  one-half  of  the  editors  re¬ 
porting  use  crisp  and  decisive  language 
to  show  what  is  taking  place  to  avoid 
and  cure  the  abuses  this  committee  set 
out  to  investigate.  More  and  more  the 
papers  are  adopting  the  rule  of  measur¬ 
ing  sport  strictly  by  its  news  value,  they 
are  seekitig  to  play  no  favorites,  tiring 
of  the  role  of  furnishing  free  publicity 
for  the  fattening  of  promoters  and 
athletes  whose  earnings  are  altogether 
out  of  proportion  to  their  public  .service. 

“The  acceptance  of  money  means  loss 
of  position  for  the  writer  and  a  virtual 
boycott  on  the  guilty  promoter  almost 
everywhere.  While  it  is  customary  to 
accept  free  tickets  for  sporting  events  we 
find  here  and  there  a  declaration  that 
this  has  been  given  up  and  with  good  re¬ 
sults.  One  paper  declares  that  its  men 
will  not  accept  “even  a  cigar.”  Through 
it  all  runs  a  vein  of  comment  showing 
that  the  responsible  editors  realize  what 
has  been  happening  in  the  past  and  are 
correcting  the.se  old  troubles  by  the  em- 
plovment  of  honest  men. 

“We  think  we  see  a  decided  tendency 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  free  sporting 
publicity.  One  of  the  best  papers  in  the 
United  States  announces  that  it  has  ‘all 
but  barred  advance  notices  of  profes¬ 
sional  sport.’  This  is  the  beginning,  we 
believe,  of  a  revolt  against  the  practice 
of  playing  sport  to  the  limit  and  en¬ 
riching  promoters  without  reference  to 
the  interests  of  the  reader  and  without 
paying  proper  attention  to  our  own 
welfare. 

“Here  and  there  newspaper  men  have 
shared  as  silent  partners  in  wrestling, 
fighting  and  other  sporting  events.  This 
is  always  disastrous  to  the  integrity  of 
the  men  involved  and  damaging  to  the 
sporting  column. 

“Our  attention  has  been  called  in  a  few 
instances  to  a  minor  form  of  graft  which 
will  also  disappear  when  its  essential 
dishonesty  in  faced.  This  is  the  back- 
scratching  practice  of  ordering  through 
the  sporting  department  stories  from 
snorts  writers  on  papers  in  other  cities 
men  who  will  make  it  convenient  at  some 
time  in  the  future  to  reciprocate  and 
also  pay  well  for  the  stories  they 
'•eceive. 


"The  final  question  sent  out  on  our 
blank  concerncat  the  employment  of  sports 
writers  as  umpires,  coaches,  referees, 
timekeepers,  scorers,  etc.,  in  athletic  con¬ 
tests.  The  responses  show  a  sharp  disa¬ 
greement  over  the  advisability  of  per- 
mitting  such  employment.  The  first  125 
answers  received  show  that  more  tlian 
one-half  of  the  papers  are  of  the  opinion 
that  permitting  men  to  serve  as  officials, 
especially  in  professional  games,  is  bad 
practice  and  should  not  be  countenanced. 
Between  4(1  and  50  of  the  answers  indi¬ 
cate  that  such  employment  is  permitted. 
In  some  cases  the  statement  is  made 
without  qualification  that  it  is  beneficial 
to  the  paper  to  have  its  men  go  out  for 
this  service.  It  puts  them  in  touch  with 
the  players  and  the  games,  greatly  widens 
their  field  of  acquaintance  and  influence 
and  enables  them  to  write  more  cer¬ 
tainly  and  more  vividly  on  the  kinds  of 
sport  they  touch  in  this  way. 

“The  opposing  view  held  by  a  decided 
majority  is  that  it  is  a  disadvantage  to 
the  paper  because  it  is  likely  to  make 
the  writer  a  partisan  of  certain  games 
and  certain  players ;  where  decisions  are 
close,  as  they  must  often  be,  it  promotes 
enmity  against  the  paper  and  the  player; 
it  takes  valuable  time  and  interferes  with 
the  fairness  and  accuracy  of  the  work. 

“Inquiry  among  members  of  athletic 
boards  and  coaches  reveals  a  rather  wide¬ 
spread  feeling  that  the  employment  of 
officials  is  often  influenced  by  a  desire 
to  curry  the  favor  of  writers  on  in¬ 
fluential  journals.  The  Dearborn  Inde¬ 
pendent  has  made  a  study  of  this  sort  of 
exchange  of  compliments  and  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  goes  so  far  as  to  vitiate 
the  validity  of  many  of  the  selections 
made  for  men  on  the  .All-America  and 
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other  tcaiiis.  We  do  not  wish  at  this  nicnt  ot  special  fees  and  services  of  every  sound  or  not  entirely  so,  such  criticism  charged.  1  seem  to  see  a  growing  sense 


time  to  enter  uiK)n  an  exhaustive  study 
ot  this  phase  of  the  question.  We  do 
believe  that  it  is  a  matter  of  importance 
which  every  newspaper  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  should  examine  in  the  light  of  his 
own  best  interests. 

"We  have  no  hesitancy  in  recommend- 


kind,  with  a  readjustment  of  salaries  comment  cannot  help  but  be  bene-  ot  tairness  m  news  presentation,  a  grow- 
where  necessary  to  do  justice  to  all  nciai  to  right-minded  editors,  publishers  it'g  tendency  to  discuss  differences  of 
concerned.  newspaper  crattsmen  generally,  if  opinion  editorially  rather  upon  the 

"Fourth,  without  passing  upon  any  of  they  assume  the  proper  attitude  toward  merits  of  the  issue  than  upon  the  person- 
the  problems  connected  with  profes-  the.  critics.  ,  ality  of  individuals  involved.  1  seem  to 

sional  sport  and  without  considering  "1  think  there  is  too  frequently  among  sense  a  greater  feeling  of  obligation  on 
>candals  that  have  been  aired  in  the  news  the  new  spaper  profession,  and  1  have  seen  the  part  of  the  newspaper  to  keep  its 
jug  first,  a  closer  observation  of  the  giv-  columns,  we  submit  that  the  future  of  evidences  ol  it  in  this  organization,  a  public  informed  as  to  all  significant  news 

ingawav  of  publicitv  which  should  right-  the  sports  department  lies  largelv  in  the  tendency  to  resent  unfriendly  comment  the  world  over,  without  bias  or  prejudice, 

fullv  go'  through  the  business  office,  or  development  of  amateur  games,  whole-  and  adverse  criticism,  as  if  the  press  were  1  think  there  is  a  growing  humanness  in 

be  more  carefullv  weighted  for  news  .some  outdoor  life  and  general  athletics,  something  sacrosanct  or  infallible.  W  e  the  nevyspaper,  a  recognition  that,  after 

Hy  cultivating  this  side  of  the  life  of  must  not  forget  that,  after  all,  we  are  all.  it  is  not  something  aside  and  apart 
the  community  the  newspaper  edges  a  human  institution,  with  all  the  faults, 

awav  from  the  poisonous  intliiences  of  frailties  and  liability  to  error  which 

which  so  many  editors  complain,  becomes  marks  any  human  institution.  W  e  must 

a  constructive  force  in  its  field,  and  at  I'ot  forget  that  we  are  not  now,  and  prob- 


value. 

"Second,  we  believe  that  the  ordinary 
rules  of  sound  newspapering  that  have 
developed  in  recent  years  should  be 
observed  in  sporting  departments  as  well 
as  elsewhere. 

"Third,  we  recommend  the  abandon- 


the  same  time  builds  its  circulation  on 
a  permanent  and  profitable  basis.” 


ably  never  can  be  governed  and  guided 
by  inflexible  and  unchanging  laws. 


from  life,  but  something  which  is  of  the 
essence  of  life  itself. 

“I  am  sorry  that  in  this  trend  toward 
humanness  some  newspapers  in  their 
choice  of  feature  and  fietkm  have  pub¬ 
lished  material  which  tenets  of  good 


HOPWOOD  SUGGESTS  STANDING  BODY  TO 
COMBAT  ATTACKS  ON  PRESS 

PRESIDENT  llopwoorl's  annual  re-  nothing  could  be  more  detrimental  to 
port  called  attention  to  attacks  on  the  value  and  efficiency  qt  this  Socii-ty 
the  press  and  its  representatives  mani-  than  hasty,  ill-judged  opinions  on  ques- 
fested  in  the  tions  involving  the  invasion  of  news¬ 
paper  rights. 

■'The  membership  eventually  will  have 
to  determine  exactly  what  jwsition  it 
<lesires  the  Society  to  take  in  these  mat¬ 
ters.  If  it  is  decided  that  detailed  inves¬ 
tigation  and  defense  come  properly  with¬ 
in  the  functions  of  the  Board  and  its 
executives,  it  will  he  neces.sary  to  face 
frankly  the  linancing  of  such  a  position. 
\  oil  are  ot  course  aware  that  member¬ 
ship  dues  in  the  Society  are  planned  to 
meet  only  current  going  e.xpenses.  If 
the  Society  elect  to  undertake  to  expand 
its  program  it  must  also  e.xpand  its  re- 


There  is  nothing  rt.xed  and  unchanging  taste  and  and  standards  of  public  morals 
about  Society  itself.  There  is  no  crystal-  find  it  hard  to  sanction.  Fortunately  but 
lization  of  practice  and  procedure.  The  a  .  comparatively  small  minority  of  the 
folkways  of  yesterday  become  the  laws  newspajier  press  of  the  country  has  thus 
of  today  and  tomorrow  they  may  again  offended.  W’e  may,  I  think,  assure  our 


KhIF.  1 1  op  WOOD 


Before  tliscussing 


numerous  con¬ 
tempt  of  court 
pnKeedings  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year 
and  in  the 
physical  violence 
a.gainst  reporters 
and  photo¬ 
graphers  during 
the  Passaic  tex¬ 
tile  strike.  He 
suggested  pos¬ 
sible  methods  of 
dealing  with 
such  cases  for 
the  -Society’s  con¬ 
sideration, 
that  phase  of  his 


become  folkways.  Society  shifts  and 
changes.  Its  movements  and  adjust¬ 
ments  are  protoplasmic,  and  .sometimes 
those  movements  arc  hardly  less  intelli¬ 
gent  than  those  of  protoplasm. 

“So  with  the  press.  It,  too,  must  shift 
and  change  in  an  attempt  to  adjust  it¬ 
self  to  the  matamorphoses  of  the  thing 
which  it  tries  to  interpret,  but  of  which 
it  is  still  a  part.  Is  it  wise  and  sound 
for  us  as  editors  to  assume  that  there 
can  be  no  mal-adjustment?  And,  after 
all,  the  great  mass  tif  criticism  directed 
at  the  newspaper  is  basetl  on  what  the 
critics  believe  to  be  a  mal-adjustment  to 
the  existing  social  order.  It  is  not  the 
part  of  wise  men  to  cry  down  honest 
criticism,  but  rather  to  study  and  analyze 
conditions  criticized,  to  recognize  frankly 
hen  errors  are  made  and  to  amend 


them  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 


"1  cannot  tell  whether  the  .\merican 
newspaper  is  better  today  than  it  w'as 
when  this  Society  met  here  one  year  ago 
or  than  it  was  when  this  b<^y  was 
organized  in  New  York  in  1922.  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  think  it  is.  Each  passing  year 
seems  to  bring  with  it  a  keener  realiza¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  more  editors  of  the 

are 


$20,000  to  $25,000  annually  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  an  office,  the 

. . . ^  retaining  of  an  adequate  investigator  and 

reiMirt  \Ir.  Hopwood  paid'  high  tribute  such  legal  counsel  as  he  may  reiiuire,  is 
to  services  reiulered  the  Society  by  Past  none  too  much. 

President  Yost,  secretary  Creager,  and  "Those  of  you  who  follow  the  current 
(irove  Patterson,  chairman  of  the  pro-  weekly  and  monthly  publications  will 

gram  committee.  He  also  expressed  the  have  observed  a  continuation  of  the  ^  con..., 

Society’s  sense  of  loss  in  the  deaths  of  critical  attitude  expressed  by  the  majority  resi>onsibilitv  with  which  thev 

Ralph  P'.  Stout.  H.  R.  Galt,  (  .  P.  J.  "t  writers  who  discuss  the  .American  ; _ ^ 

Mooney,  Charles  Hopkins  Clark  and  press  and  that  problems  of  the  press,  its 
lAlmund  Booth.  relation  to  current  .American  life,  its 

"It  has  seemed  to  this  office  that  in  the  standards  and  purposes,  have  continued 
past  year  there  has  been  an  increasing  under  constant  and  more  or  less  intelli- 
sensitiveness  on  the  part  of  newspaper  gent  scrutiny.  This  is  a  sound  and 
editors  toward  what  many  have  con-  wholesome  situation.  It  emphasizes  what 
sidered  at;  invasion  of  journalistic  we  began  to  observe  several  years  ago. 

rights,”  Mr.  Hopwood  continued  two  that  is,  a  growing  recognition  of  the 
instances  of  this  nature  I  wish  to  bring  importance  of  the  press  in  our  social 
to  your  attention,  with  .some  statement  organization. 

as  to  the  difficulties  with  which  your  ex-  "How  much  of  the  criticism  is  sound, 
eciitive  staff  is  confronted  and  some  sug-  intelligent  and  predicated  on  an  intimate 
gestions  as  to  possible  procedure.  knowledge  of  the  subject  discussed  and 

“The  fir.st  instance  has  to  do  with  how  inuc!i  is  based  on  inadequate  infor- 

several  cases  of  contempt  of  court,  the  mation.  i-.rejudice  an<l  misunderstanding 
details  of  w’hich  I  shall  not  pause  to  dis-  c;>rli  mdividual  will  have  to  determine 
cuss;  the  other,  with  attacks  upon  news-  for  himsel'  in  the  case  of  each  specific 
paper  representatives,  notably  photo-  comin-nt.  Rut,  on  the  whole,  whether 
graphers,  during  the  riots  attendant 
upon  the  Passaic  textile  strike.  In  botli 
these  instances  this  office  was  appealed 
to  by  members  of  the  organization,  re¬ 
questing  action  by  the  Society  as  a  body. 

You  arc  aware  that  the  Society  has  no 
organization  and  no  finances  with  which 
to  investigate  and  pursue  complaints. 

You  will  agree.  I  think,  that  the  Society, 
either  through  its  president  or  through 
its  board,  ought  not  to  act  without  com¬ 
plete.  unbiased  and  convincing  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  justice  of  the  cause  of  those 
against  whom  injustices  arc  reported. 

‘‘Without  adequate  machinery  for 
prosecuting  an  investigation,  T  undertook 
an  inquiry  in  each  one  of  these  instances 
through  correspondence  with  members  of 
the  Society  so  located  as  to  have  particu¬ 
lar  access  to  the  facts.  In  every  instance 
my  request  for  information  received 
prompt  and  careful  attention.  In  each 
case,  however,  there  was  sufficient  dis¬ 
crepancy  in  the  views  presented  by  the 
correspondents  to  make  it  uncertain  ex¬ 
actly  where  the  justice  of  the  con¬ 
troversy  lay. 

“1  am  quite  certain  that  no  member  of 
this  Society  desires  liberty  of  the  press 
to  be  interpreted  as  license,  nor  does  he 
desire  newspaper  representatives  to  be 
other  than  diligent,  orderly  and  well  con¬ 
ducted  craftsmen.  Tt  is  my  opinion  that 
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selves  that  the  past  twelve  months  record 
progress  in  the  struggle  of  an  ever 
changing  journalism  adequately  to  ad¬ 
just  itself  to  an  ever-changing  society.” 


m 
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World  —  Evening  World 
readers  constitute  a  highly 
concentrated  force  to  be  reck¬ 
oned  with  in  any  campaign 
designed  to  effect  distribu¬ 
tion  in  Greater  New  York. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  January  22,  1927 


EDITORS  SHUN  THE  MADDING  CROWD 
YOUNG’S  SYMPOSIUM  REVEALS 

Contact  with  Public  in  Board  Rooms  and  at  Luncheon  Tables 
May  Hamper  Editorial  Freedom  Is 
General  Belief 

Editorial  contact  with  the  public  the  chamber  of  commerce  and  our  pub- 

other  than  through  the  newspaper’s  Hsher  has  been  a  director  and  one  time 

columns  is  frowned  upon  by  most  of  the  president  of  that  organization  I  am  serv- 
executives  polled  mg  at  the  present  time  as  chairman  ot 

- l,y  Lafayette  the  committee  on  co-operation  with  other 

Young,  pub-  clubs,  and  in  such  capacity  have  the  task 

lisher  of' the  Dcs  of  linding  speakers  as  they  are  asked  for 

Moines  Capital,  by  the  smaller  cities  out  in  the  state.” 

in  gathering  data  In  order  to  get  the  viewpoint  of  all 
for  his  address  to  the  Scripps  newspapers,  rather  than  the 
the  EdiW  So-  view  of  any  individual  Scripps-Howard 
cietv.  The  editor  editor,  I  addressed  Roy  \V.  Howard, 
shoiiid  not  serve  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Scripps- 
o  n  boards  o  r  Howard  newspapers,  who  said : 
committees  when  “\Ve  have  no  fixed  rule  governing  this 
such  service  proposition  in  our  concern.  Generally 
could  possibly  our  editors  are  advised  to  stay  off  com- 
liamper  freedom  mittees,  boards  of  directors  and  so  forth ; 
of  opinion  or  ex-  to  avoid  acceptance  of  presidencies,  chair- 
Lafayette  Yodnc  pression,  or  when  manships  and  other  honorary  offices  that 
its  demands  upon  might  be  conferred  on  them  by  people 
his  time  and  thought  are  so  great  as  to  having  an  interest  in  influencing  the  edi- 
interfere  with  the  conduct  of  his  news-  torial  conduct  of  the  paper.  In  times 
paper.  This  view,  held  by  the  majority  past  our  editors  carried  this  idea  to  a 
of  Mr.  Young’s  correspondents,  was  sup-  point  that,  in  my  opinion,  exceeded  good 
ported  in  the  discussion  from  the  floor  judgment.  In  the  old  days,  a  Scripps 
which  followed.  editor  was  a  sort  of  a  local  Ishmaelite. 

Mr.  Young’s  report  in  part  follows :  Nowadays  it  is  our  idea  that  everyone  of 

The  question  implies  that  an  editor  our  ^itors  should  be  a  citizen  of  his  corn- 
can  have  too  many  ^rsonal  contacts  for  without  going  to  the  extreme  of 

the  good  ot  the  editor  and  hfr  newspaper.  Srnried'fo  »«al“e'his  cSt'taSs'o 
If  SO,  what  should  be  the  degree  of  con-  P^cially  urg^  to  equalize  his  contacts  so 

tacts?  What  are  the  pitfalls  of  such  re-  f ■*  .  ?  that  whatever  social  ac- 

lationships?  Does  the  editor’s  participa-  Uvities  he  engages  m  he  gets  a  cross  sec¬ 
tion  in  civic,  business  and  public  life  the  sentiment,  of  the  community, 

danger  his  chance  of  rendering  faithful,  f  especially  enjoined  from  becoming 
honist  newspaper  service?  Can  the  ‘h'ck  with  any  one  element  any 

editor  be  a  Seasonal  force  in  his  com-  any  sp^^al  ism  of  the 

“B";  E.^Newbrnnch,  0».h,  World- 

‘"rsin'r  KTfsTiS,"  KS’S; 

aloofness  and  the  d^tachi^^nt  that  Ml  ]  ® 

fditors  seek  as  an  ideal  ’  tpt  active  personal  participation  in  pub- 

~  ,  ■  .  f  he  affairs,’  which  includes  service  on 

To  answer  these  questions,  one  mus  committees,  etc.’  The  editor 

earn  the  views  and  the  experiences  of  strive  to  keep  himself  foot  loose 

those  who  are  conducting  the  leading 

newspapers  of  America.  committees  involves  entanglements  and 

I  received  a  very  clear  cut  statement  jqq  often  commitment  to  hurried  judg- 
from  Irw^in  IGrkwood,  publisher  <>f  the  n^ents.  It  widens  and  intensifies  the  out- 
Kan^  Ctty  as  follows :  We  of  pressure  of  personal  and  other  influ- 

the  Star  do  not  hesitate  to  sit  on  Ix^rds  ences.  It  tends — such,  anyhow,  is  my  be- 
of  a  purely  public  character,  which,  weaken  independence,  independent 

generally  done  by  me.  judgment  and  independent  action.  I  pre- 

None  of  us,  howwer,  and  we  are  quite  tjj^t  every  newspaperman’s  prayer 

strict  about  this  sit  on  ^ards  of  private  God  to  protect  him  against  the 

enterprises,  with  the  feelmg  that  we  seductive  influence  of  his  good  friends, 
would  much  handicapped  as  a  news-  Multiply  them,  mass  them,  and  their  in- 
^per  if  we  did  accept  such  positions,  fluence  increases  in  geometrical  propor- 
Of  course  It  would  not  interfere  with  our  tjoy  j  frankly,  as  a  newspaper  man, 
saying  what  we  lik^  about  any  institu-  fearful  of  influences.  I  think  it  the  great- 
tion  which  we  thought  was  not  doing  the  ^^enace  with  which  we  have  to  con- 
right  sort  of, thing,  but  it  would  handi-  tend” 

cap  us  in  giving  puWicity  to  organizations  Herbert  Bayard  Swope,  New  York 
which  were  doing  big  things  m  our  city  ^Vorld:  “Several  of  us  on  the  World 
and  which  we  would  want  to  commend,  Relieve  that  personal  contacts  are  valuable 
for  the  public  might  so  construe  such  editors,  but  we  make  it  a  rule  never 
praise  to  mean  that  we  were  trying  to  accept  positions  on  policy-making  corn- 
boost  something  m  which  we  were  pri-  y^ittees  ” 


vately  interested.” 


E.  S.  Beck,  Chicago  Tribune;  “I  think 


Next  I  would  like  to  introduce  a  state-  editors  and  managing  editors  do  better 
ment  fj^m  Mr.  Dennis  of  the  Chicago  confine  their  activities  to  the  news- 
Daily  News.  Mr.  Dennis  with  great  paper  office,  dealing  effectively  in  their 
clarity  and  distinction  sets  out  the  posi-  yews  columns  with  the  news  involved  and 
tion  which  may  be  characterized  as  mid-  expressing  their  views  in  their  own  edi- 
dle  ground.  An  editor  s  first  duty  is  to  torial  columns  ” 

direct  public  opinion  to  the  best  of  his  Harry  Chandler,  Los  Angeles  Times: 
ability  through  the  columns  of  his  ^^ws-  jjggu  experience  that  a  news- 

personality  of  the  editor  paper  can  render  the  best  service  with- 
and  his  genius  for  service  must  guide  ^yt  too  close  affiliation  with  any  particu- 
him  regardless  of  general  rules.  It  is  at  groups,  boards,  committees,  and  the 

least  certain  that  the  more  contacts  an  •• 

editor  has  with  events  and  with  public  q  B.  Carberry,  Boston  Post;  “It  has 
matters,  the  more  accurately  can  he  di-  always  been  the  Post’s  policy  to  keep  the 
rect  public  opinion  through  his  own  personality  of  its  executives  in  the  back- 


By  Editor  &  Pcblisher  Special  Photographer 

Will  Owen  Jones,  Lincoln  Nebraska  State  Journal,  and  Marvin  H.  Creager, 
Milwaukee  Journal  and  Secretary  of  the  A.  S.  N.  E. 

in  public  activities  in  two  ways:  first,  in  public  policy  by  being  members  of  boards, 
print,  and  second,  behind  the  scenes.”  committees,  etc.” 

Louis  T.  Golding,  St.  Joseph  News-  T.  J.  Dillon,  Minneapolis  Tribune:  “It 
Press:  “I  am  so  thoroughly  convinced  is  my  personal  conviction  that  an  editor 
that  independence,  political,  commercial  should  seek  all  the  contacts  on  boards, 
and  social,  is  of  such  vital  consequence  to  committees,  etc.,  except  purely  political, 
a  newspaper  that  I  have  refrained  from  I  think  the  more  firsthand  contacts  an 
membership  in  all  fraternal  bodies,  hold  editor  has,  the^  better  qualified  he  is  to 
no  stock  in  any  bank,  nor  in  any  local  pa.ss  judgment.” 

commercial  concern,  and  have  of  delib-  J-  A.  Stuart,  Indianapolis  Star:  “I 
erate  purpose  personally  held  aloof  from  have  made  it  a  rule  never  to  accept  any 
community  action.”  position  on  committees  in  the  matter  of 

H.  V.  Jones,  Minneapolis  Journal:  “I  st*''kcs,  farm  movements,  school  prob- 
niake  a  rule  on  the  paper  to  accept  no  such  activity  that  might 

appointments  on  committees,  civic  or  the  paper  .tc>  an  extent  it  would  not 

otherwise.”  .  independently  for  the  best 

Frank  M.  O’Brien,  New  York  Sun:  'Merest  of  the  public. 

“In  the  bigger  places,  I  think,  the  editor  „  Amon  G.  Carter,  Fort  Worth  Sto 
would  do  better  to  stand  at  a  safe  dis-  Telegram .  Real  active  eivic  .work  m 
taiice,  get  an  impersonal  view  of  the  con-  community  is  always  beneficial  to  the 
flict  and  encourage  the  right  side  with  newspaper.  I  never  hurts  a  newspaper 
his  pen »  to  become  closely  identified  with  the 

George  E.  Miller.  Detroit  News;  “My  growth  and  development  of  its  city  and 
own  feeling  has  been  always  that  the  ^^ich  requires^  both  personal 

editor  of  a  newspaper  trying  to  serve  an  ^||^^^fforial^^operation^^^^^^^^ 
entire  community  and  everybody  in  it 
equally  and  fairly,  and  of  course  intelli¬ 
gently,  should  have  no  connection  what-  r|^  ^  ^  *  f*  i 

soever  with  boards,  committees,  and  other  I 
activities  of  either  public  or  private  na-  ^ 

ture.” 

Ogden  Reid,  New  York  Herald  Tri-  11  CP 

bune :  “In  my  opinion,  an  editor  should, 

as  far  as  possible,  be  in  a  position  to  ^ 

take  a  detached  view  of  all  questions  of 

public  interest.”  V^CniJ-lCUS 

Casper  S.  Yost,  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat  :  “I  believe  an  editor  should  partici¬ 
pate  as  little  as  possible  in  public  af- 
fairs,  and  I  personally  avoid  all  services 
on  boards  of  committees  that  may  have 
any  public  significance  of  a  conceivably 

controversial  nature.”  JMt,  jOLlCt^ 

C.  M.  Morrison,  Philadelphia  Public  ^ 

Ledger :  “It  has  always  been  the  policy  V  J  j 

and  the  practice  of  the  Public  Ledger  to  A: - ^  ■ 

maintain  the  absolute  independence  of  its  oWX  | 

editors  in  dealing  with  public  questions.  mats  20^24’  ' 

We  have  felt  that  we  could  not  do  so  •  -  •  ; 

if  they  took  an  active  part  in  framing  I  Otic  Quo^UtU, 


use 


Certifieds 


OurJ^olic 


One  Six£. 
all  mats  2o'x24’ 


special  medium — his  newspaper. 

Now.  for  a  newspaper  that  goes  the 


ground.” 

J.  H.  Adams,  Baltimore  Sun:  “I  have 


furthest  with  the  viewpoint  that  the  avoided  serving  on  boards,  committees, 
editor  is  the  packhorse  of  the  commu-  etc.,  as  it  is  not  in  human  nature  for  a 
nity.  Will  Owen  Jones  of  the  Nebraska  man,  after  working  in  intimate  personal 
State  Journal  sees  “no  lurking  danger  in  touch  with  his  fellows,  to  criticise  their 
the  completest  sort  of  co-operation  with  joint  work,  even  though  such  criticism 
all  community  enterprises.  *  *  *  Our  might  be  desirable  in  the  public  interest.” 
plan  in  Lincoln  is  to  have  as  many  of  C.  B.  Blethen.  Seattle  Times :  “It  is 
our  people  as  -possible  take  part  in  the  my  personal  opinion  that  no  editor  or  pub- 
affairs  of  the  community.  Practically  lisher  should  serve  on  boards  of  any 
all  of  our  department  heads  belong  to  kind.  I  think  that  he  should  participate 
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F.  )4-  Stoncman,  Miami  Herald:  “It  have  kept  off  committees  dealing  with 
has  always  appeared  to  me  that  the  editor  franchise  fights,  strikes,  school  problems, 
of  a  paper  should  be  associated  with  etc.  We  have  always  maintained  a  fear- 
orery  public  movement  and  should  serve  less,  independent  policy  in  such  matters, 
on  such  boards  and  committees  as  his  however,  basing  our  position  on  what  we 
time  aiui  ability  permit.”  have  regarded  as  for  the  best  interest 

Charles  H.  Sessions,  Topeka  Daily  of  the  city  as  a  whole.” 

Capital:  “I  desire  to  say  that  it  is  the  S.  A.  Oakley,  Peoria  Star:  “To  sum- 
policy  of  this  paper  to  have  its  editors  marize,  I  would  say  it  is  my  opinion 
make  all  the  contacts  possible  with  the  that  the  editor  should  take  part  in  these 
public  even  if  it  requires  some  sacrifice  activities  up  to  a  certain  point.  *  ♦  ♦ 

to  do  so.  A  newspaper,  as  you  know,  is  It  behooves  the  editor,  therefore,  to  keep 
the  pack-horse  of  the  community  and  its  a  close  personal  contact  with  public  ques- 
editors  have  to  participate  in  about  every-  tions.  and  1  believe  that  he  should  serve 
thing  tliat  comes  along.”  on  the  more  important  activities  that 

E.  H.  Butler,  Buffalo  News:  “I  think  arise  in  his  community.” 
the  editor-in-chief  of  a  newspaper  should  Glenn  Griswold,  Chicago  Journal  of 
be  in  contact  with  various  enterprises  Commerce:  “1  have  amended  my  ideas 
just  as  much  as  is  possible  in  conformity  with  reference  to  your  problem  consider- 
with  his  ability  to  keep  in  touch  with  ably  in  the  last  couple  of  years.  When 
public  affairs  without  reacting  in  a  detri-  we  started  the  paper  it  seemed  to  me 


mental  way  to  his  newspaper.  He,  by 
all  means,  should  remain  aloof  if  the  con¬ 
tact  is  apt  to  embarrass  him  in  his  edito¬ 
rial  policy,  either  through  the  support  or 
lack  of  support,  of  the  movement  con¬ 
templated  by  any  individual  board  or 
committee.” 

Stillman  H.  Bingham,  The  Duluth 
Herald:  “I  think  an  editor’s  position  to¬ 
ward  public  issues  should  be  detached 
and  independent.” 

Bernard  W'^.  Wynkoop,  Jackson  Citizen 
Patriot:  “It  is  one  of  the  rules  of  our 


that  ours,  being  the  only  business  daily 
in  the  territory,  should  be  active  and 
helpful  in  all  worthwhile  civic  move¬ 
ments.  I  became  the  representative  of 
the  newspaper  in  the  Association  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  was  made  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Advertising 
Council,  which  in  Chicago  is  a  large  and 
important  body.  I  joined  one  of  the  well 
known  once-a-week  luncheon  clubs  and 
accepted  appointment  to  a  number  of 
committees  appointed  by  the  Mayor  and 
others  to  struggle  with  civic  affairs.  I 


organization  that  none  of  its  executives  have  dropped  the  whole  lot  of  them  with 
or  employees  shall  accept  public  political  the  exception  of  the  Advertising  Council, 
offices  or  take  a  direct  active  part  in  and  I  have  notified  the  council  that  I 
politics.  As  to  civic  movements,  each  shall  withdraw  at  the  expiration  ot  luy 
endeavors  to  play  his  part  providing  that  term  of  office.  I  find  two  strong  reasons 
it  is  not  a  prominent  one  in  the  public  ‘or  avoiding  these  contacts  and  responsi- 
eye.  That  is,  we  act  where  we  feel  that  bilities;  the  first  is  that  too  often_  such 
we  can  be  of  direct  service  but  do  not  memberships  involve_  the  responsibility  of 
accept,  except  in  extreme  cases,  chair-  soliciting  memberships  or^  contributions 
manships  of  boards  or  committees.”  from  individuals  and  organizations,  which 

V.  Y.  Dallman,  Springfield,  Ill.,  State  I-  I^e  editor  of  the  paper,  should  not 
Register :  “I  do  accept  positions  on  solicit  for  the  reason  that  either  dirertly 
many  committees  in  this  community,  such  iniplication  I  am  thereby  placing 

as  the  tree  commission,  planning  commis-  newspaper  under  some 

sion,  election  commission,  railroad  unifica-  obligation  to  those  to  whom  thfe  paper 
tion  committee,  and  similar  organizations,  *ntist  not  be  obligated.  The  second 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  develop  a  reason  is  that  while  in  my  own  rase  such 
greater,  better  and  more  beautiful  city,  contacts  never  had  any  weight  in  affect- 
I  am  at  present  president  of  the  Spring-  '"g  editorial  policy,  too  many  people  al- 
field  Rotary  Club  and  a  member  of  the  that  an  editorial  obli- 

Inter-Civic  Qub  Council,  believing  that  8**'on  is  implied.  I  think  that  a  news- 
while  these  activities  take  time  away  from  P^PC  a  _  newspaper  not  only  should 
the  routine  of  work  in  the  newspaper  ®  position,  but_  also  should  take  and 

office,  they  show  a  practical  as  well  as  jn^'^tain  a  leadership  in  all  civic  matters, 
theoretical  interest  in  civic  affairs,  which  should  be  done  without  obligation 

I  believe  to  be  as  impressive,  effective  or  responsibility.” 


and  salutary  in  its  effect  as  the  writing 
of  editorials  and  the  printing  of  news. 
In  my  opinion,  it  stimulates  the  interest 
of  others  and  encourages  a  better  com¬ 
munity  spirit.  It  is  the  direct  antithesis 
of  the  theory  of  ‘let  George  do  it.’  ” 
Curtis  A.  Hodges,  Indianapolis  News: 


It  is  clear  from  these  statements  that 
the  noes  have  it  and  that  the  editors  as 
a  classification  do  not  consider  it  wise 
to  mingle  with  the  crowd.  Some  editors 
evidently  think  t^e  word  “contact”  is 
synonymous  with  “contagion,”  but 
spite  of  the  attitude  of  the  editors  it  is 


“Personally,  it  is  my  belief  that  it  is  well  certain  that  newspaper  organizations  have 
for  the  directing  head  of  a  newspaper  Kcown  so  large  that  contacts  are  made 
to  keep  rather  free  of  any  entanglements  close  enough  to  the  edi- 

in  public  affairs.  His  active  connection  conference  so  that  the  editor  gets 

with  any  institution  might  lead  him  to  exact  measurements  that  are  needed 
favor  that  institution  as  against  others  editorial  work, 

unfairly.”  In  concluding,  let  me  make  two  ob- 

L.  R.’  Blackman.  Moline  Daily  Dis-  sfrvations :  First— All  editors  agree  in 
patch:  “My  thought  is  that  the  editor  ‘^e  dpirability  of  avoiding  all  contro 
of  a  local  newspaper  should  actively  iden-  ycrsial  contacts.  Swond  Nearly  all  agree 
tify  himself  with  the  civic  life  of  the  ^  ,  wisdoni  of  contacts  that  produce 
community,  but  that  he  should  never  ac-  knowledge  and  lend  aid  to  human  ap- 
cept  political  office.  The  writer  has  al-  Pnaisals. 
ways  believed  that  there  is  value  in  the 
meeting  of  minds  and  that  widest  pos¬ 
sible  contact  with  the  public  is  desir¬ 
able.” 

^  John  H.  Kelly,  Sioux  City  Tribune: 

“Up  here  we  feel  that  it  is  important  to 
keep  in  close  contact  with  the  public  in 
every  forward  looking  movement,  though 
we  aim  not  to  do  so  much  outside  work 
that  it  causes  neglect  of  our  business.” 

Fred  E.  Sterling,  Rockford  Register- 
Gazette:  “My  editorship  of  the  Regis¬ 
ter-Gazette  has  not  prevented  my  taking 
a  rather  active  part  in  civic  affairs  and 
politics  for  a  good  many  years.  I  served 
as  an  alderman  in  Rockford  for  a  dozen 
years.  Then  I  served  two  years  as  state 
treasurer  and  am  now  serving  my  second 
four-year  term  as  lieutenant  governor  of 
Illinois.  I  have  never  permitted  my 
newspaper  to  become  the  organ  of  any¬ 
one,  but  have  maintained  it  as  Republi¬ 
can,  and  its  editorial  page  has  always 
represented  my  personal  viewpoint,  with¬ 
out  fear  or  favor.  We  have  always 
boosted  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  but 
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Complete 
Coverage  of  a  rich 
territory — 

The  Indiana  newspapers  play  an  important  part  in  the 
daily  life  of  its  people.  Clear  across  the  State,  north 
and  south,  east  and  west,  this  rich  territory  is  dotted 
with  prosperous  cities  and  communities  whose  earn¬ 
ing  and  buying  power  rank  with  the  highest  in  the 
country. 

These  families  all  read  the  daily  newspapers  and  rep¬ 
resent  a  great  assembly  of  intelligent  and  responsive 
buyers.  You  can  sell  them  your  products  quickly  and 
economically  by  advertising  in  the  medium  they  all 
read  regularly — the  newspapers  listed  below. 


Sate  for 
Cironlation  5,000  Unei 


*Columbus  Republican  . 

. (E) 

4,851 

.03 

tConnersville  News-Examiner. . . 

. (E) 

4,827 

.025 

tDecatur  Democrat  . . 

. (E) 

3,204 

.025 

*Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette.. 

. (M) 

36,070 

.08 

*Fort  Wayne  Jonmal-Gazette 

. (S) 

28,910 

.08 

*Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel  .. 

. (E) 

43,021 

.10 

*Gary  Evening  Post-Tribune  . 

. (E) 

16315 

.06 

*Huntington  Press  . 

,...(M&S) 

4,743 

.02.5 

flndianapolis  News  . 

. (E) 

127,079 

35 

‘Lafayette  Journal  &  Courier  . 

(M)  7,794  \ 
•  (E)  13,336  1 

21,130 

.06 

ttLa  Porte  Herald-Argus  . . . . 

. (E) 

6,726 

.04 

‘Marion  Chronicle  . 

. (E) 

9,129 

.04 

tShelbyville  Democrat  . 

. (E) 

4,021 

.025 

‘South  Bend  News-Times  . . . . 

(M)  9,771 
•  (E)  17,070 

1  26,841 

.07 

‘South  Bend  News-Times  . . . 

. (S) 

25,133 

.07 

‘South  Bend  Tribune. ..  .(S) 

21,775.  (E) 

22,769 

.06 

tTerre  Haute  Tribune  . 

. (E&S) 

23373 

.06 

*A.  B.  C.  Statement,  Publisher’s,  October  1,  1926. 
fCovemment  Statement,  October  1,  1926. 
ttCovemment  Statement,  March  31,  1926. 
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TRUE  INTERVIEW  IS  A  MIRROR  HELD  UP 
TO  A  REMARKABLE  PERSONALITY 


American  Journalistic  Invention  Was  First  Ridiculed  Abroad, 
Then  Embraced — Art  of  Interviewing  Told  by 
Correspondent 


By  EDWARD 

LdihUhi  (‘orEfspomieiit. 

J  o//(ni’ing,  ill  t'liit,  is  the  text  of  an 
address  delivered  before  the  American 
Society  of  Xezvsfafer  liditors  in  I  fash¬ 
ing  ton  last  iveek: 

TXTEKVIEWIXG,  in  the  journalistic 
sense — the  art  of  extracting:  personal 
statements  for  publication — is  probably 
not  much  more 
than  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  old,  and  is 
said  to  have  been 
invented  by  that 
remarkably  vif;- 
orous  journalist, 
the  late  Joseph 
McCullagh  of  the 
St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat. 

Certainly,  the 
journalistic  inter¬ 
view — the  report 
in  dialogue  form 
of  a  conversation 
with  some  person 
of  greater  or  less 
prominence — is  an  American  invention. 
This  fact  we  easily  gather  from  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  London  press  of  the  second 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

l-'or  example,  the  Daily  Xevos  in  1869 
remarked :  portion  of  the  daily  news¬ 

papers  in  Xew  York  are  bringing  the 
profession  of  journalism  into  contempt, 
.so  far  as  they  can,  by  a  kind  of  toadyism 
or  flunkeyisni  which  they  call  ‘inter¬ 
viewing.’  ” 

Mr.  McCullagh's  child — if  he  really 
were  the  father  of  the  interview — re¬ 
ceived  a  go<jd  deal  of  attention  from  the 
fall  Mall  Gazette.  .\t  first  this  journal 
found  the  child  interesting.  It  noted  that 
the  interview  represented  a  division  of 
labor,  "the  interviewee  supplying  the 
matter,  the  interviewer  the  form” — an 
approximately  accurate  ohservation. 

In  1884  the  McCullagh  baby  seemed  to 
the  F’all  Mall  Gazette  not  uncomely. 

'I  hat  newsi)a])er  went  so  far  as  to  say  ; 
“Among  the  permanent  gains  of  the  year 
the  acclimatization  of  the  interview  in 
English  journalism  certainly  should  be 
reckoned." 

But  by  188() — two  years  later — the  aii- 
liearance  of  the  baby,  as  viewed  by  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette,  had  undergone  a 
change.  "This  American  interview," 
wrote  the  editor,  “is  degrading  to  the  in¬ 
terviewer,  disgusting  to  the  interviewee 
and  tiresome  to  the  public.” 

Xot  all  the  dislike  of  the  interview, 
however,  was  exhibited  across  the  .At¬ 
lantic.  James  Russell  Lowell  did  not 
like  it.  He  said ;  “Let  the  seventeenth 
c-.ntury,  at  least,  be  kept  sacred  from  the 
insupportable  foot  of  the  interviewer.” 
.And  the  Nezv  York  Sation  of  1869  char¬ 
acterized  the  interview  as  "generally  the 
joint  product  of  some  humbug  of  a  hack 
politician  and  another  humbug  of  a  news¬ 
paper  reporter.” 

Major  interviewing  alone  is  the  thing 
with  which  I  am  concerned  at  the  mo¬ 
ment.  Of  other  types  of  the  interview — 
those  types  which  fly  like  sparks  in  the 
smithy  of  our  trade — I  w'ill  not  speak. 
These  have  their  place,  their  function, 
their  contributory  value,  in  the  diversi¬ 
fied  ensemble  of  the  mcKlern  newspaper. 
But  I  will  speak  of  the  more  deliberate, 
the  more  highly  conceived,  the  more 
classic  and  powerful  type  of  the  inter¬ 
view — the  type  which,  I  hope,  will  at¬ 
tract  ever  increasingly  the  energy  and 
ability  of  educated  newspaper  men.  I 
am  thinking  of  the  honest  interview,  of 
the  searching  interview,  of  the  interview 
which  involves  and  exemplifies  both  sci¬ 
ence  and  art. 

What  is  it  like?  Who  is  worth  in¬ 
terviewing?  How  is  it  done?  Why  is 
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it  done?  What  are  some  of  the  results? 

^’our  honest  interview,  to  begin  with, 
is  a  stranger  to  everything  but  the  de¬ 
sire  to  reflect  without  refraction  the 
heart  and  the  mind,  the  sentiment  and 
the  opinion,  of  the  interviewee. 

Interviewing  of  this  kind  may  be  made 
a  moral  and  intellectual  force  of  a  high 
order,  accentuating  sound  principles  and 
ideals,  marshaling  vital  facts  and  argu¬ 
ments,  stimulating  men  to  action,  leav¬ 
ing  its  impress  upon  history.  Evangelic 
and  educative  is  the  great  interview, 
changing  moral  apathy  into  moral  ardor, 
ignorance  into  knowledge,  bridging  the 
gulf  between  genius  and  the  common 
understanding. 

The  major  interview  is  a  carefully  con¬ 
structed  transmitting  device,  a  medium, 
a  mirror.  It  is  a  mirror  held  up  to  re¬ 
markable  personality.  It  is  a  mirror  in 
which  newsiwper  or  other  readers  see  the 
spiritual,  moral  and  logical  features  of 
an  outstanding  statesman,  admiral,  gen¬ 
eral,  orator,  poet,  novelist,  playwright, 
artist,  scholar,  philosopher,  critic,  phy¬ 
sician,  surgeon,  lawyer,  business  man, 
journalist. 

I  believe  in  great  interviews  for  three 
overmastering  reasons ;  First,  because 
they  convey  inspiration  and  knowledge ; 
second,  because  the  world  needs  inspira¬ 
tion  and  knowledge,  and  third,  because  in 
my  judgment  the  world  loves  inspiration. 

One  of  the  great  evils  of  our  day  lies 
in  the  fact  that  so  much  of  our  folly  is 
vocal  and  so  much  of  our  wisdom  mute. 
The  great  interviewer's  underlying  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  unlock  the  lips  of  wisdom — to 


make  the  sphinx  of  judgment  speak.  The 
great  interviewer  goes  to  the  woman  or 
the  man  who  knows,  and  says,  "Let  the 
Zi'orld  know.  'S'our  talent  of  information, 
of  sagacity,  of  prescience,  has  been  out 
of  circulation  long  enough.  .Add  it  to  the 
economics  of  common  understanding.” 

That  the  interviewer’s  resptmsibility  is 
a  grave  one  scarcely  rciiuires  statement. 
His  conscience  should  be  as  sound  as  his 
intellect  is  clear.  He  should  execrate  in¬ 
sincerity,  lying,  fraud,  deceitful  propa¬ 
ganda,  and  he  should  know  them  when 
he  sees  them.  That  rock-spring  which 
the  blow  of  the  interviewer  releases 
should  furnish  water  wholesome  for  all 
humanity.  “Crime.”  and  “crime”  only, 
is  the  word  for  the  act  of  the  interviewer 
who  uses  his  art  and  the  mechanism  he 
commands  to  poison  the  thought-stream 
of  the  world. 

Proportionate  to  the  interviewer’s 
knowledge  of  his  subject  is  likely  to  be 
his  success,  for  nothing  else  so  picpies  an 
authority  to  talk  as  does  his  realization 
that  he  is  talking  to  a  zealous  and  intelli¬ 
gent  student  of  what  he  is  talking  about. 

Interviewing  opportunities  sometimes 
are  impaired  or  ruined  by  the  interviewer 
tending  to  force  an  exchange  of  roles 
with  the  interviewee. 

If,  however,  your  man  does  not  talk, 
you  must  try  to  make  him  talk.  You 
must  try  to  kindle  him  with  your  en¬ 
thusiasm,  to  make  him  feel  the  importance 
of  what  you  are  about,  to  quicken  his 
interest  with  short  remarks  of  your  own. 
Whatever  happens,  of  course,  you  must 
understand  what  is  said.  -All  obscurities, 
either  immediately  or  later,  must  be 
cleared  uji.  Guesswork  is  barred. 

Xote-taking  during  an  interview  I 
think  inadvisable  except  for  certain 
names,  facts,  and  figures.  Sentiments 
and  opinions  I  leave  to  the  memory. 
Xotes  on  these  I  find  a  handicap  to  com¬ 
prehension  while  the  talk  is  going  on 
and  a  source  of  confusion  afterward.  My 
effort  always  is  to  seize  the  speaker’s 
ideas  and  master  his  arguments ;  to  note 
his  style ;  to  absorb  his  temperament ;  to 
mark  his  appearance,  gestures  and  dress. 

If  note-taking  as  the  talk  proceeds  is 


IV EW  YORK  CITA'  newspapers  carried  a  total  of  176,951,231  agate  lines  of 
'  advertising  during  the  year  1926.  a  gain  of  9,119,935  lines  over  the  total  for  the 
previous  year,  according  to  the  A'cic  York  Evening  Dost  Statistical  Department. 
The  gain  represents  5.1  per  cent. 

Gains  were  shown  for  the  year  by  U)  of  the  15  newspapers  listeii,  and  of  those 
making  gains,  eight  ma<le  new  high  annual  totals  during  192(>. 

Comiiarative  ligures  for  1926  and  1925  and  annually  back  to  1920  follow; 

Percentage 


Pages 

of  total 

1926 

1925 

Space 

1926 

1925 

(lain 

I.OS'i 

16,022 

16,088 

American  . 

..  7.4 

13.112,851 

14.183,094 

1,070,243 

19,102 

16,508 

Herald  Tribune  . 

..  10.6 

18,785,853 

16.525,824 

2,260.029 

24,312 

21,604 

Times  . 

..  16.8 

29.788.828 

28,200.444 

1,588,384 

16.412 

15.396 

World  . 

. .  9.9 

17,658,831 

17.237,062 

421,769 

10.550 

10,086 

•Mirror  (Tabloid' 

..  2.1 

3,699.719 

3.926.302 

226,583 

16,792 

14,738 

News  (Tabloid) 

. .  4.5 

7,881,770 

6,832,472 

1.049,298 

12.956 

12.052 

•Evening  Ciraphic 

..  2.1 

3.699,155 

+2,186,676 

1,512,479 

13,645 

14.580 

•Evening  Ibumal 

..  8.4 

14,758,009 

15,057,218 

299,209 

9.430 

9.380 

•Evening  Post... 

2.9 

5.181,281 

5,059.968 

121,313 

9.656 

8,742 

•Evening  \V(  rid . 

...  5.6 

9.842,432 

8,921.428 

921,004 

12.65(> 

11,524 

*Sun  . 

...  9.1 

16,245.237 

14.705,916 

1,539,321 

7.174 

7,062 

'Telegram . 

..  3.3 

5.803,533 

6,655.486 

851.953 

14.565 

13,798 

Brooklyn  Eagle. 

...  10.1 

17.899,284 

16.718,464 

1.180.820 

8,548 

7,366 

Brookivn  Times. 

...  4.0 

6,982,716 

5,255,662 

1,727,054 

5.894 

6,994 

Standard  Union. 

..  3.2 

5,611,732 

6,365,280 

753.548 

197.714 

185,918 

176,951,231 

167,831,296 

9.119,935 

Net  (iain 

*No  Stindav  wiition. 

+Siinda 

V  (iraphic 

inaugurated  May 

3,  1925, 

disc*  ntinuec 

September  1, 

1925;  364,152  lines 

ill  the  IS 

Siitulav  issues  included. 

1926 

1925 

1924 

1923 

1922 

1921 

1920 

.\mcrican  . 

. .  13,112,851  14,183,094  14.906.698 

12,977,964 

11.211,662  10,355,214 

10,869,294 

Herald  .  ... 

. tt2 

355,910 

11,067.210 

11,947,256  12 

.100,740 

12,035,237 

Herald  Trib.. 

Times  . 

World . 

Mirror  (Tab) 
News  (T.ab.). 
Eve.  Graphic. 
Eve.  Journal. 


18.785.853 

29,788.828 

17,658,831 

3,699.719 

7,881,770 

3.699.155 

14,758.009 


Eve.  Mail. . . . 

Eve.  Post....  5,181,281 
Eve.  World . .  9,842,432 

Globe 


Sun . 

Tele.  &  Mail. 
B’kiyn  Eagle. 
B’klyn  Times 
Stand.  Union 


16,245,237 

5,803,533 

17,899,284 

6,982,716 

5,611,732 


16,525,824 

28.200,444 

17,237,062 

3,926,302 

6,832,472 

2,186,676 

15,057,218 

5,059.968 

8.921,428 

H.Vos’.ois 

6,655.486 

16,718.464 

5,255.662 

6,365,280 


1 3.306,900 
’6.283,924 
16.858.354 
1,875,438 
5.850.580 

14.'5'6V.374 

+4612,782 

4.434.416 

7,928.134 

li.268'.368 

8.805.720 

16,659.944 

4,696.516 

7,275.066 


9,590,400 

24.101.226 

17.370,838 


4..192.034  3,348.350  2,761,148 


9,396.416 

24,142,222 

17.244,090 


9,522,745 

21.652,613 

14,520,594 


13.011,766 

6.568,024 

4.135.756 

8.258.736 

t3..825.302 

10,689,292 

7,035.650 

15,783,676 

4,136,330 

7,481,310 


11,789,500 

5,938,340 

3.878,688 

8,673,406 

7,306,734 

9,620,816 

6,862,302 

15,382,124 

3,474,612 

7,785,230 


10,885,820 

6,263,922 

5,574,897 

8,927,348 

7,220,590 

8,200,724 

6,648,488 

13,687,818 

3,441,258 

6,915,482 


10,197,262 

23.447.395 

18.152,009 


9,985,090 

6.441.770 
5,628,471 

9.789.770 
8,056,835 
8,958,858 
7,538,530 

13,403,456 

8,'s'96,922 


Totals _ 176,951,231  167,831.296  159,680,124  160,425,514  158,001,748  148,679,401  153,100,899 

•Figures  not  recorded. 

tSun  and  Globe  combined  Tune  4.  1923;  name  changed  to  Sun.  March  10,  1924. 
t+Telegram  and  Mail  combined  January  28,  1924;  name  changed  to  Telegram  May 
18.  1925. 

ttHerald  and  Tribune  combined  Match  19,  1924. 


SELUNG  NAMES  FOR  ADS; 
FUNDS  GO  TO  CHARITY 

lyjATRONS  and  debutantes  of 
Chicago's  “400“  have  inaugu- 
raletl  a  new  vogue,  the  lending  of 
their  names  and  photographs  to 
national  advertising  campaigns — 
the  revenue  to  go  to  charity. 

Four  have  already  come  to  the 
front  with  photographs  and  state¬ 
ments  iinlorsing  a  national  brand 
of  millinery.  Others  are  awaiting 
their  call. 

Photographs  of  Mrs.  Clarence 
Mitchell,  daughter-in-law  of  John 
J.  Mitchell,  banker,  have  already 
appeareil  in  several  national  pub¬ 
lications.  Mrs.  Mitchell  is  wear¬ 
ing  one  of  the  hats,  and  “indorse- 
inent"  and  photographs  have  also 
been  taken  of  Miss  Ruth  Elting, 
Miss  Dorothy  Rend,  and  Mrs.  John 
S.  (aionley,  Jr.  .All  are  prominent 
in  Chicago  society. 

The  matrons  and  debutants  are 
all  members  of  the  Service  C.lub. 
the  city’s  leading  charity  and  so¬ 
cial  service  organization. 


inadvisable,  note-making  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  afterward  is  of  the  highest  im¬ 
portance.  Keywords  should  be  set  down 
rapidly.  Development  t>f  particular  as¬ 
pects  or  features  of  the  interview  should 
await  the  fixing  in  the  mind  of  salients 
for  final  attention.  If  this  plan  be  not 
followed,  many  things  said  may  be  lost 
sight  of  in  the  labor  of  the  writing. 

Formal  authentication,  to  my  mind, 
should  accompany  interviews  of  the  first 
category.  Such  authentication  is  only 
fair  to  the  interviewee,  and  it  fortifies  the 
interviewer  against  possible  charges  or 
suspicions  or  misquotation.  Moreover, 
interviews  of  unquestionable  validity 
command  confidence  and  achieve  their 
purpose — failing  which  effects,  to  lie  sure, 
they  fail  together. 

My  last  word  is  that  journalism  bears 
a  heavy  load  of  responsibility  in  this 
world;  that  it  has  great  power  and  the 
duty  of  great  power ;  and  that  in  none  of 
its  branches  or  functions  can  it  do  more 
for  humanity  than  through  the  scientific, 
the  artistic,  the  enlightened,  the  sympa¬ 
thetic  interview. 


HARMSWORTH  SUCCEEDS  MARLOW 


Brother  of  Late  Lord  Northcliffe  Named 
Chairman  of  Board 

(S/'ceiat  to  Editok  &  Pcblisher)  | 

On  the  resignation  of  Thomas  Marlowe 
from  the  chairmanship  of  Associated 
Xewspapers,  Ltd.,  the  company  owning 
the  London  Daily  Mail,  the  Evenins  i 
.Sezi’s  and  the  Weekly  Disl>atch,  CecB 
Harmsworth,  eldest  brother  of  V^iscount  ; 
Rothermere,  and  brother  to  the  late  Lord 
Xorthcliffe,  is  to  succeed  him.  Marlowe 
resigned  from  the  editorship  of  the  Daily 
Mail  some  two  months  ago. 

The  Hon.  Esmond  Harmsworth  will  be 
vice-chairman.  The  control  of  the  Board 
of  the  papers  will  therefore  be  retained 
practically  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  ! 
Harmsworth  family,  of  whom  .Alfred  1 
(the  late  A’iscount  Xorthcliffe)  was  the  f 
founder.  \ 

James  lieddle,  formerly  of  the  Daily  | 
.’Sketch,  has  been  named  a  director  of  .As¬ 
sociated  Xewspapers.  Ltd.. ’succeeding  Sir 
•Andrew  Caird,  resigned.  ' 


FOUR  OVERCOME  IN  FIRE 

While  fighting  a  fire  in  the  engraving  L 
department  four  members  of  the  Roston  !■ 
Traveler  staff  were  overcome  by  gaseous  t 
fumes.  They  were ;  .Arthur  Mather,  head  I 
of  the  engraving  department;  Joseph  f 
Leveroni,  Fred  Charles  and  Frank  Dart,  f 
a  photographer.  Mather  w'as  most  sen-  ' 
ously  affected.  .All  w’ere  taken  to  the 
Roston  City  Hospital  for  treatment.  Fire¬ 
men  used  gas  masks  to  get  at  the  fire- 
The  damage  to  the  Traveler  plant  was 
slight,  and  work  on  the  editions  was  not 
delayed.  [ 


I 
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WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


MELLETT  MEMORIAL 


Xo  better  niemiirial  for  any  man  can 
be  conceived  titan  tliat  which  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  create  for  Don  K.  Mellett,  for¬ 
mer  publisher  of  the  L  aittoii  Dailv  A'ctfs, 
who  was  crucilied  for  attempting  to  carry  that  early  date  1  could  obtain  no  explana- 
out  the  highest  ideals  of  journalism  in  tion  from  my  fellow-compositors,  other 
his  conception  of  the  public  service  a  than  that  it  had  always  been  the  tele- 


tion  asked  of  an  applicant  fur  employment 
on  a  daily  paper  was,  "Can  you  set  tele¬ 
graph?”  If  you  knew  what  that  question 
meant,  all  right.  You  could  "go  to  the 
case.”  If  you  did  not  know,  it  was  all 
wrong,  and  you  went  to  the  door  in¬ 
stead  ! 

My  curiosity  was  at  once  aroused  by 
the  use  of  the  term  "thirty, ”  and  even  at 


newspaper  owes  to  its  community. 

The  proposal  is  to  create  the  Don  R. 
Mellett  Memorial  School  of  Journalism 
and  it  comes  from  the  student  Ixxly  of 
Indiana  University,  of  which  Don  R. 
Mellet  was  an  alumiuts,  where  he  lirst 
engagc<l  in  newspaiier  work  as  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  college  iournal.  It  has  the 
approval  of  the  president  of  the  untvers- 
itv,  of  newspaper  fraternities  and  of 
newsiMiper  men  everywhere,  including 
Marleti  K.  Tew.  editor  of  lliiiTok  vS:  Pi  t. 
USHKK.  vvlio  lirst  suggested  iiuhlicly  the 
memorial  thought. 

Because  the  idea  has  hack  of  it  the 
periH'tuation  of  the  ideals  which  Don  R. 
Mellett  prized  so  dearly,  the  lessening  of 
which  in  a  commercial  age  has  been  the 
cause  of  grief  to  many,  it  will  appeal 
strongly  to  right  thinking  people. 

It  would  be  an  easy  matter  by  playing 


graph  operator’s  method  of  giving  notice 
that  the  report  was  "all  in’’  and  nothing 
further  was  to  be  e.xpected.  For  a  long 
time  it  was  applied  only  to  wire  reports, 
but  after  a  while  came  into  general  use 
iiixm  copy  of  whatever  description  that 
was  delivered  to  the  composing  room  in 
batches  and  not  as  a  whole. 

<1f.o.  F.  Weeks, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


BONUS  SYSTEM  FOR  AD  COPY 


Weekly  Publisher  Gives  15%  Discount 
for  Ads  Brought  in  Monday 


A  bonus  system  for  early  copy  has 
worked  out  advantageously  for  F.  A. 
Bryce,  publisher  of  the  (irand  Ledge 
(Mich.)  Independent .  who  told  F'ditor  & 


on  the  emotions  to  create  a  fund  for  the.  Publisher  this  week  that  it  iXTinits  him 
placing  of  a  tablet  or  even  the  erection  to  run  his  weekly,  a  paper  ranging  from 
of  a  pile  of  stone  in  memorv  cif  one  who  12  to  20  pages  w  ith  a  much  smaller  force 


but  that  smacks 


has  done  a  great  deeil 
of  the  barbaric. 

Here,  however,  is  something  worth 
while ;  it  serves  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
the  man  who  contended  for  the  right  even 
at  cost  of  his  own  life,  and  nothing  can 
make  a  better  memorial  than  this  for 
anyone. 

When  the  late  lamented  James  W. 
Faulkner,  state  correspondent  of  the 
Cincinnati  Entjuirer,  a  friend  and  guide 
of  statesmen,  was  called  away,  for  the 
good  that  he  had  done  it  was  decided 
that  there  should  be  a  memorial  to  him. 
It  was  the  mark  of  wisdom  in  his  friends 
that  the  cold  thought  of  marking  the  end 
by  means  of  bronze  or  stone,  was  dis¬ 
carded  and  instead  there  was  established 
a  modest  foundation  in  his  name,  to  be 
administered  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
striving  journalistic  students  to  equip 
themselves  best  for  service  by  right 
training. 

The  plan  for  a  Don  R.  Mellett  Memo¬ 
rial  College  of  Journalism  is  appealing. 
It  is  promised  and  will  have,  as  it  should 


than  otherwise  would  be  the  case. 

Mr.  Bryce  puts  virtually  all  his  adver¬ 
tising  on  a  contract  basis  aixl  insists  that 
all  copy  shall  be  fresh  each  week.  This, 
of  course,  necessitates  a  great  deal  of 
composition,  which  has  to  be  put  over  in 
short  order.  Thus  the  weekly  publisher 
put  into  effect  a  sliding  rate  scale  for  his 
contract  customers.  Copy  brought  in 
liefore  Monday  luxin  receives  a  15  iier 
cent  discount  and  that  brought  in  between 
Monday  and  Tuesday  noon  a  5  per  cent 
discount. 

The  Independent  recently  installed  a 
new  Linotype,  making  a  total  of  three  in 
the  plant. 


RETURNS  TO  WEEKLY  FIELD 


The  Dothan  (Ala.)  Sun  has  returned 
to  the  weekly  field  after  short  operation 
as  a  dailv. 


EVENING  DAILY  SUSPENDS 


F.  K.  W'illiams,  publisher  of  the  Tem- 
have,  the  support  of  all  those  who  think  /’/<’  (Tex.)  Mopiing  'I  elegram,  has  dis- 


a  newspaper  should  be  something  else 
than  a  mere  money  making  machine.  It 
will  honor  the  memory  of  Don  R.  Mellett 
as  it  serves  to  carry  on  the  ideals  he  sus¬ 
tained. — Editorial.  Canton  (O.)  Xerv.i. 
Jan.  17. 


continued  publication  of  the  Evening 
Telegram,  which  he  recently  started. 


TO  AID  $5,000,000  DRIVE 


WHO  ORIGINATED  “THIRTY”? 

To  Editor  &  Publisher;  I  have  lieeti 


reading  with  great  interest  “Shop  Talk 
at  Thirty”  in  the  current  Editor  &  Pub- 
IJSHER.  It  is  just  57  years  ago  this 
month  that  I  learned  the  significance  of 
the  word  or  figures  "thirty"  written  on 
newspaper  copy,  and  at  the  same  time  en¬ 
countered  more  or  less  of  the  abbrevia¬ 
tions  of  the  Phillips  C<xle.  though  no 
name  had  been  given  to  their  use  as  a 
system,  so  far  as  I  was  then  aware.  In 
those  days,  on  newspapers  in  small  towns, 
with  limited  editorial  staffs,  telegraph 
copy  was  never  editetl  or  filled  out,  but 
was  handed  to  the  compositors  “as  is” — 
that  is,  in  abbreviated  form  as  the  receiv¬ 
ing  operator  wrote  it,  with  lengthy  words 
shortened  and  many  small  ones  omitted 
altogether.  Sometimes  the  compositor  had 
to  supply  even  the  captions  over  short 
dispatches.  .\nd  woe  to  the  unversed 
“type-sticker”  who  essayed  to  “set  up” 
such  copy  and  prorluce  anything  like  a 
dean  proof!  A  fund  of  versatility  and 
information  was  needed  by  one  who  de¬ 
sired  to  average  even  “a  thousand  an 


METZ  SUCCEEDS  CLARK 


IW’ESTIGATE  before  you  invest.  Find 
out  how  Intertypes  are  liked  in  offices 
where  they  are  used  side  by  side  with 
other  machines.  Find  out  why  so  many 
newspapers — especially  the  big  ones  who 
take  the  trouble  to  look  around — prefer 
the  Intertype. 

Investigate  the  Intertype! 


Sta  nJa  rdized 


I  N  T  E  RT  Y  P  E 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION,  1440  Broadway,  New  York;  80  Federal  Street, 
Boston;  130  North  Franklin  Street.  Chicago;  McCall  Buildini;,  Memphis; 
560  Howard  Street,  San  Francisco;  1240  South  Main  Street,  I.os  .\ngeles. 


Maj.  Earl  Hamilton  Smith  has  left 
the  staff  of  the  Xeiv  York  Times  to 
become  general  field  secretary  of  the  na¬ 
tional  expansion  project  to  raise  $5,000,- 
000  for  the  National  Farm  School  at 
Doylestown,  Pa.  He  was  with  the 
Times  for  three  years,  and  liefore  that 
was  connected  with  the  ll'ashingtnn 
Post.  ■ 


Philip  F.  Metz  has  been  appointed  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Buffalo  ( N.  Y.) 
Times,  succeeding  the  late  Thomas  M. 
Clark.  Stuart  C.  Welch  is  now  business 
manager  of  the  Times,  replacing  Metz. 


FLORIDA  DAILY  SUSPENDS 


PLAN  NEW  PULP  MILL 


L 


BORDERS -ORNAMENTS -BRASS  RULE 


The  lYinter  Haven  (Ida.)  Sun  has 
suspended  publication.  It  was  started  as 
a  morning  publication  by  the  lYinter 
Ihwen  Chief,  which  is  still  being  pub¬ 
lished. 


Plans  for  the  construction  of  a  150-ton 

,,  c  -  -  -  - -  -  pulp  and  paper  mill  at  Aberdeen,  Wash., 

nour  when  engaged  in  the  hated  occu-  were  announced  recently  by  T.  C.  Shaw, 
pation  of  “setting  telegraph.”  It  was  all  manager  of  the  Eureka  mill  and  Grays 
mighty  good  training,  however,  and  was  Harbor  representative  of  the  Zellerbach 
of  ^eat  use  in  after  experience  on  metro-  Paper  Company.  The  new  company  will 
politan  newspapers.  be  known  as  the  Grays  Harbor  Pulp 

_  It  was  in  January,  1870,  that  I  was  first  Company  and  expects  to  expend  several 
inducted  into  the  mysteries  of  the  ac-  million  dollars  on  the  enterprise.  Hans 
ceptable  composition  of  such  copy  in  a  for  the  new  mill  will  be  drawn  up  imme- 
central  New  York  town.  The  first  ques-  diately. 


Printers  ^  Supplies 


KELLY  PRESSES '•KLYM AX  FEEDERS  ^  PAPER  CUTTERS 
HAMILTON  WOOD  AND  STEEL  EQUIPMENT,  INCLUDING  OUR 
AMERICAN  CUT-COST  EQUIPMENT 


Carried  in  slock  for  prompt  shipment  at  the  foOorwing  Selling  Houses  of  thej 


cyi.merican  Ijpe  Pounders  Qmpany 


BOSTON  RICHMOND 

NEW  YORK  ATLANTA 

PHILADEIFHIA  BUFFALO 

BALTIMORE  PITTSBURGH 

CLEVELAND 


DETROIT 
CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI 
ST.  LOUIS 
MaWAUKEE 


MINNEAFOUS  SAN  FRANCISCO 

KANS  iS  CITY  PORTLAND 

DES  MOINES  SPOKANE 

DENVER  WINNIPEG 

LOS  ANGELES 


You  Too  Busy? 


A  carefully  planned  campaign  ot  promotional  advertis¬ 
ing  that  empnasizes  the  sales  value  of  your  market  will 
influence  the  space  buyer  to  enter  your  territory. 


Let  us  prepare  your  promotional  advertising  campaigns, 
whether  for  the  newspaper,  trade  paper  or  direct  mail. 
We  will  analyze  your  market  and  portray  the  buying 
power  of  your  newspaper  readers — proving  that  it  is 
more  than  sufficient  to  make  it  worth  while  for  the 
advertiser  to  invest  his  money  in  your  newspaper  space. 

If  you  are  too  busy  to  tell  this  story  yourself,  it  is  time 
you  called  us  in  and  took  advantage  of  our  special  expe¬ 
rience  in  this  field.  Our  Service  has  interested  pub¬ 
lishers  all  over  the  country  and  we  are  now  prepar¬ 
ing  campaigns  for  some  of  the  most  prominent, 
even  though  they  have  their  own  Service 
Departments. 

^^Tie  Up  Yotir  Newspaper 
With  Your  Market'^ 


PUBLISHERS  SPACE  SELLING 
SERVICE 

49  West  45th  St.  New  York  City 

Copy  -  Layout  •  Art  -  Typography 
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SENATE  COMMITTEE  AMENDS  HOUSE 
POSTAL  BILL— EXPECT  QUICK  ACTION 

Roe,  N.  E.  A.  President,  Holds  Series  of  Conferences  with 
Senator  Moses — Text  of  Amendments 
in  Full 

{By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Jan.  20.— A 
series  of  conferences  between  Her¬ 
man  Roe,  president  of  the  National  Edi¬ 
torial  Association,  and  members  of  the 
Senate  postal  committee,  which  started 
Monday  and  culminated  today  in  a  visit 
by  Mr.  Roe  to  President  Coolidge,  gave 
fresh  promise  of  early  favorable  action 
by  the  Senate  on  the  proposed  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  1920  second  class  rates. 

Senator  George  H.  Moses,  Republican, 
New  Hampshire,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
postal  committee,  reported  this  week 
H.  R.  13446,  passed  recently  by  the  house, 
with  an  amendment  adopted  by  his  com¬ 
mittee  last  week  covering  second  class 
rates.  Senator  Moses  told  Editor  & 
Publisher  today  he  planned  to  ask  for 
unanimous  consent  Monday  for  the  im¬ 
mediate  consideration  of  the  bills  as 
amended.  Moses  hopes  to  have  the  bill 
passed  next  week  by  the  Senate  and  sent 
to  conference. 

“There  is  no  doubt  the  bill  will  pass 
the  Senate,”  Senator  Kenneth  D.  Mc- 
Kellar,  Democrat,  Tennessee  told  Editor 
&  Publisher.  “What  the  house  will 
do  with  it  is,  of  course,  for  the  future 
to  determine.  But  I  am  hopeful  the 
restoration  of  the  1920  rates  will  be 
accomplished  before  the  present  session 
ends  on  March  4,  although  it  must  be 
admitted  that  time  is  short.” 

One  purpose  of  Mr.  Roe’s  visit  to 
the  White  House  today  was  to  invite 
President  Coolidge  to  address  the  con¬ 
vention  of  the  National  Editor  Associa¬ 
tion  at  Omaha  on  June  12.  The  President 
took  the  invitation  under  advisement. 
Senator  R.  B.  Howell,  Republican  of 
Nebraska,  accompanied  Mr.  Roe. 

Second  class  matter  is  covered  in  sec¬ 
tion  two  of  H.  R.  13446  as  amended  by 
the  Moses  committee  as  follows : 

“Sec.  2.  section  202  of  said  act  of 
Feb.  28,  1925,  is  here  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

“Sec.  202.  (A)  in  the  case  of  pub¬ 
lications  entered  as  second  class  matter 
(including  sample  copies  to  the  extent 
of  10  per  centum  of  the  weight  of  copies 
mailed  to  subscribers  during  the  calendar 
year)  when  sent  by  the  publisher  thereof 
from  the  post  office  of  publication,  or 
other  post  office,  or  when  sent  by  news 
agent  to  actual  subscribers  thereto,  or 
to  other  news  agents  for  the  purpose 
of  sale. 

“(1)  The  rate  of  postage  on  that 
portion  of  any  such  publication  devoted 
to  matter  other  than  advertisements  shall 
be  \y2  cents  per  pound,  or  fraction 
thereof ; 

“(2)  On  that  portion  of  any  such 
publication  devoted  to  advertisements  the 
rates  per  pound  or  fraction  thereof  for 
delivery  within  the  eight  postal  zones 
established  for  fourth  class  matter  shall 
be  as  follows:  for  the  first  and  second 
zones,  V/i  cents;  for  third  zone,  2  cents; 
for  the  fourth  zone,  3  cents ;  for  the 
fifth  zone,  3j4  cents;  for  the  sixth  zone, 
4  cents ;  for  the  seventh  zone,  5  cents ; 
for  the  eighth  zone,  and  between  the 
Philippine  Islands  and  any  portion  of 
the  United  States,  including  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  several  territories 
and  possessions,  cents. 

“(3)  The  rate  of  postage  on  news¬ 
papers  or  periodicals  maintained  by  and 
in  the  interest  of  religious,  educational, 
scientific,  philanthropic,  agricultral,  labor, 
or  fraternal  organizations  or  associations, 
not  organized  for  profit  and  none  of  the 
net  income  of  which  inures  to  the  benefit 
of  any  private  stockholder  or  individual, 
shall  be  1^4  cents  per  pound  or  fraction 
thereof,  ami  the  publisher  of  any  such 
newspaper  or  periodical,  before  being 
entitled  to  such  rate,  shall  furnish  to 
the  Postmaster  General  at  such  times 
and  under  such  conditions  as  the  Post¬ 
master  General  may  prescribe  satisfac¬ 
tory  evidence  that  none  of  the  net  in¬ 
come  of  such  organization  or  association 


inures  to  the  benefit  of  any  private  stock¬ 
holder  or  individual. 

“(B)  Where  the  space  devoted  to  ad 
vertisements  does  not  exceed  5  pei 
centum  of  the  total  space  the  rate  of 
postage  shall  be  the  same  as  if  the  whole 
of  such  publications  w'as  devoted  to 
matter  other  than  advertisements. 

“(C)  The  rate  of  postage  on  daily 
newspapers  and  on  the  periodicals  and 
newspapers  provided  for  in  this  section 
when  deposited  in  a  letter  carrier  office 
for  delivery  by  its  carriers  shall  be  the 
same  as  now  provided  by  law,  and 
nothing  in  this  act  shall  affect  existing 
law  as  to  free  circulation  and  existing 
rates  on  second  class  mail  matter  wdthin 
the  county  of  publication.  The  Post¬ 
master  General  may  hereafter  require 
publishers  to  separate  or  make  up  to 
zones,  in  such  a  manner  as  he  may 
direct  all  mail  matter  of  the  second 
class  when  offered  for  mailing. 

“(D')  W’ith  the  first  mailing  of  each 
issue  of  each  such  publication  the  pub¬ 
lisher  shall  file  with  the  postmaster  a 
copy  of  such  issue,  together  with  a  state¬ 
ment  containing  such  information  as  the 
Postmaster  General  may  prescribe  for 
determining  the  postage  chargeable 
thereon. 

“Transient  second  class.  Sec.  3,  sec¬ 
tion  203  title  II  of  said  act  of  February 
28,  1925,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

“Sec.  203.  The  rate  of  postage  on 
publications  entered  as  second  class  mat¬ 
ter,  when  sent  by  others  than  the  pub¬ 
lisher  or  news  agent,  shall  be  1  cent 
for  each  two  ounces  or  fraction  thereof.” 


KENTUCKIANS  ELECT  BAYLEY 


Postal  Executive  Discusses  Lottery 
Rules  at  Louisville  Meet 

The  annual  midwinter  meeting  of  the 
Kentucky  Press  Association  was  held  at 
Louisville  Friday  and  Saturday  last  week. 

William  E.  Robinson,  assistant  post¬ 
master  of  Louisville,  delivered  an  address 
on  “Postal  Rules  and  Regulations,”  stress¬ 
ing  those  on  lotteries. 

The  legal  advertising  laws  were  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Editor  B.  B.  Cozine,  Shelby- 
irille  Neu’s,  chairman  of  the  legislative 
committee.  Mr.  Cozine  told  of  many  ad¬ 
vertising  laws  in  Kentucky  that  are  be¬ 
ing  disregarded  by  county  officials  and 
others  handling  public  funds. 

Subscriptions,  advertising  and  job  print¬ 
ing  w-ere  discussed  during  the  meeting. 

On  Saturday  the  editors  were  guests  of 
the  Louisville  Courier-J ounial  and  Times 
at  a  luncheon  at  the  Pendennis  Club. 

About  100  editors  were  in  attendance. 

Officers  elected  were :  Malcolm  Bayley, 
Courier- Journal,  president ;  B.  B.  Cozine, 
Shelbyville  News,  vice-president ;  J.  Cur¬ 
tis  Alcock,  Danville  Messenger,  secretary- 
treasurer;  J.  M.  Allen,  Cynthiana  Demo¬ 
crat,  was  named  chairman  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee.  President  Bayley  ap¬ 
pointed  other  members  of  the  e.xecutive 
committee,  one  from  each  Congressional 
District,  as  follows :  R.  M.  Munford, 
Morgan  field  Advocate;  Joe  Richardson, 
Glasgow  Times;  W.  P.  Hogart,  Critten¬ 
den  Press,  Marion;  J.  D.  Babbage,  Clo- 
verport  Nezcs;  A.  S.  Thompson,  Paris 
Kcntuckian-Citisen;  R.  E.  Garrison, 
Lasvrenceburg  Anderson  Nezus;  Keith 
Hood,  Bedford  Democrat;  Charles  Kirk, 
Paintsville  Herald;  Herndon  Evans,  Pine- 
ville  Sun. 


HARVARD  AWARD  JURY  MEETS 

The  jury  to  decide  the  1926  winners 
of  the  Harvard  Advertising  Awards,  con¬ 
vened  at  Harvard  University  Thursday 
of  this  week. 


NEWSPAPERMEN  FAVOR  LECTURESHIP 
AS  MEMORIAL  TO  DON  R.  MELLETT 

By  JAMES  MELVIN  LEE 

OEADERS  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  may  be  interested  to  know  that 
the  proposal  to  establish  the  Don  Mellett  Memorial  Lectureship  at  New 
York  University  has  met  with  a  cordial  reception  on  the  part  of  the  working 
press.  A  minimum  goal  of  $5,000  has  been  set  for  this  lectureship.  A  New 
York  newspaperman,  whose  name  is  withheld  by  request  for  the  present, 
has  supplied  the  necessary  funds  to  bring  the  details  of  the  lectureship  to 
the  attention  of  editors  and  publishers  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  University  through  its  consolidated  endowment  will  guarantee  the 
principal  of  the  funds  raised  and  an  annual  return  of  five  per  cent.  The 
income  will  be  used  as  an  honorarium  to  pay  the  traveling  expenses,  etc.  of 
the  distinguished  journalist  selected  to  deliver  the  lecture  for  the  year.  If 
the  goal  of  $5,000  is  surpassed,  the  income  from  funds  over  that  amount 
will  be  used  to  publish  the  address.  If  the  funds  available  do  not  permit 
annual  publication  a  selection  will  be  made.  In  such  a  case  the  lecture  will 
be  selected  that  best  sets  forth  those  principles  of  dynamic  journalism  for 
which  Don  R.  Mellett  stood. 

Present  plans  call  for  delivery  of  the  lectures  during  some  important 
newspaper  week  such  as  when  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion  holds  its  annual  meeting  in  New  York  City.  In  this  way  the  Mellett 
lectureship  will  have  a  national  as  well  as  a  local  influence — something 
greatly  to  be  desired. 

A  committee  is  now  working  on  topics  suitable  for  a  Mellett  lecture. 
Suggestions  on  this  point  wUl  be  welcomed  from  readers  of  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER. 

There  can  be  no  question  about  the  present  interest  in  Don  R.  Mellett. 
In  preparing  a  little  article  for  The  Three  Em  Dash,  the  official  organ  of 
the  Newspaper  Club  of  New  York  City,  on  “What  a  Business  Manager 
Thinks  of  Reporters,”  Louis  Wiley,  business  manager  of  the  Netv  York  Times, 
incidentally  paid  this  fine  tribute  to  the  Canton  martyr  of  the  press: 

“To  deny  to  Don  R.  Mellett,  (although  he  was  an  editor  he  was  first 
of  all  a  news  man  in  uncovering  Canton’s  vice  ring)  the  rank  of  a  professional 
man  is  to  do  a  bitter  injustice.  No  man  of  science,  law,  medicine  or 
any  other  profession  served  his  fellow  man  more  devotedly  than  this  Ohio 
editor.” 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Mellett  Memorial  Lectureship  can  be  raised  through 
a  large  number  of  small  donations  rather  than  by  a  few  large  ones.  Every 
contribution  received  will  be  without  any  deductions  for  expenses  directly 
to  the  endowment  for  the  lectureship.  No  high  pressure  salesmanship  will 
be  exerted.  Contributions  are  wanted  only  from  those  who  count  it  a 
privilege  to  honor  Don  R.  Mellett.  Greater  love  hath  no  man  for  the 
newspaper  profession  than  to  give  his  life  that  others  may  live  in  peace 
and  security. 

Those  in  sympathy  with  this  movement  to  honor  Mellett’s  memory  may 
send  their  contributions  to  James  Melvin  Lee,  Department  of  Journalism, 
New  York  University,  Washington  Square  East,  New  York  City. 


TO  SPEND  HUGE  SUM 
ON  RADIO  FEATURES 


National  Broadcasting  Company  Plans 
$3,800,000  Program,  Only  $1,500,- 
000  of  Which  Will  Come 
from  Advertisers 


A  sum  of  $3,800,000  will  be  spent  by 
the  National  Broadcasting  Company  in  the 
next  12  months  to  supply  radio  fans  with 
entertainment,  M.  H.  Aylesworth,  presi¬ 
dent,  has  announced.  The  expenses 
will  be  greatly  in  excess  of  the  profits, 
he  said. 

Since  the  public  will  not  permit  “plug¬ 
ging  the  trade,”  broadcasting  and  all 
broadcasting  stations  are  operating  at  a 
loss.  Mr.  Aylesworth  declared  he  expected 
to  see  many  of  the  smaller  stations  among, 
the  600  or  700  in  the  country  “gradually 
disappear.” 

There  will  be,  he  said,  no  let  down  of 
the  policy  of  excluding  advertisers,  ex¬ 
cept  as  their  message  takes  the  simple 
form  of  announcement  of  the  firm,  person 
or  organization  sponsoring  program.  No 
descriptive  talks  of  commercial  products, 
such  as  is  permitted  in  some  small  sta¬ 
tions,  will  be  permitted,  he  added. 

Programs  sponsored  by  commercial  or¬ 
ganizations  to  get  their  names  on  the  wire 
and  heighten  their  good  will  in  the  public 
mind,  costing  its  commercial  sponsors 
$1,500,000,  will  occupy  1,600  hours  during 
the  year.  This  will  be  only  one-tenth  of 
the  16,000  hours  the  National  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Company  will  be  on  the  air  and  avail¬ 
able  to  whoever  cares  to  tune  in. 


HEADS  RESEARCH  BUREAU 


Walter  J.  Damm  to  Conduct  New  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  Department 


A  new  research  bureau  has  been  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  the 
function  of  which  will  be,  primarily,  to 
study  newspaper 
problems  put  up 
to  it  by  the  vari¬ 
ous  departments 
of  the  Journal. 
Walter  J.  Damm, 
formerly  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal’s  merchandis¬ 
ing  department, 
will  head  the  new 
research  bureau. 

In  inaugurating 
this  new  bureau, 
the  Journal  plans 
to  have  it  consti- 
Walte*  j.  Damm  tute  a  Sort  of 
clearing  house 
for  the  exchange  of  information.  la 
gathering  statistical  data  in  its  work,  pa¬ 
pers  throughout  the  country  will  be  soli¬ 
cited  from  time  to  time  for  information. 


Papers  which  aid  in  furnishing  such  sta¬ 
tistics  will  be  given  the  benefit  of  the 
data  in  its  entirety  when  the  work  of 
compilation  has  been  completed,  it  was 
stated. 

In  addition  to  his  new  duties  in  the 
research  department,  Mr.  Damm  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  supervise  the  work  on  the  “Con¬ 
sumer  Analysis,”  a  diagnosis  of  the 
Greater  Milwaukee  market  made  annually 
by  the  Journal.  Work  on  the  sixth  Con¬ 
sumer  Analysis  was  recently  started. 
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REGIONAL  CHAIRMAN  TO  MEET 

A.  P.  Advisory  Board  Leaders  to  Con¬ 
vene  with  Directors  Jan.  25 


Six  chairmen  of  divisional  advisory 
boards  are  scheduled  to  meet  in  New 
York  with  .'\ssociated  Press  directors 
next  week  to  make  reports  for  the  P. 
membership,  suggesting  improvements  in 
services. 

They  are:  Hugh  J.  Powell,  Coffey- 
zdllc  (Kan.)  Journal;  F.  A.  Miller,  ;  vs 
South  Rend  Tribune;  Richard  Hooker,  w 

Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican;  R.  A. 

Reeder,  Miami  Nezas;  Frank  S.  Baker, 

Tacoma  (Wash.)  I.edger,  and  O.  S. 

Warden,  Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune. 
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aylesworth  protests  rigid  radio 

PROGRAM  CENSORSHIP  BY  N.  Y.  PAPERS 

President  of  National  Broadcasting  Company  Seeks  Change  in 
Present  Policy  to  Permit  More  Trade  Names 
in  Printed  Programs 


By  PHILIP  SCHUYLER 


Merlin  H.  aylesworth,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company,  operators  of  the  WEAF  and 
WJZ  network  of 
radio  stations, 
has  begun  what 
might  be  called  a 
campaign  of 
peaceful  persua¬ 
sion,  hoping  to 
obtain  some  re¬ 
vision  of  the 
stand  taken  last 
November  by 
New  York  news¬ 
paper  publishers 
of  e  1  i  m  i  n  ating 
free  advertising 
from  published 
Mew-in  H.  Ati«wo»th  radio  programs. 

He  doesn’t  want 
a  fight  with  the  publishers  on  his  hands; 
he  doesn’t  care  for  public  discussion  of 
the  problem,  but  he  doesn’t  fear  it.  His 
only  plea  is  that  in  some  way  at  some 
time  the  broadcasters  and  the  publishers 
may  “come  to  some  common  agreement 
on  the  program  tangle. 

The  Aylesworth  campaign  got  under¬ 
way  this  week,  when  the  broadcaster 
acted  as  host  to  about  30  radio  editors 
of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  newspapers 
on  Jan.  18.  Subsequently  Mr.  Aylesvrorth 
granted  an  interview  to  Editor  &  Pub- 
usher,  in  which  he  frankly  present^ 
his  reactions  to  the  plan  adopted  by  the 
metropolitan  dailies,  which  the  publishers 
consider  a  healthy  fumigation,  and  which 
he  prefers  to  call  unfair  discrimination, 
with  the  newspaper  reader  the  hardest  hit 
of  the  publishing-broadcasting-reading 

During  the  interview,  Mr.  Aylesworth 
said  he  had  already  talked  to  several 
leading  New  York  newspaper  men  on 
the  subject  in  addition  to  the  radio  edi¬ 
tors,  and  that  he  intended  eventually  to 
call  on  all  the  publishers  in  the  hop 
that  “a  reasonable  adjustment  ’  may  be 
obtained.  ^  .  , , 

Briefly  stated,  Mr.  Aylesworth  s  com¬ 
plaint  is  that  the  censorship  imposed  by 
New  York  newspapers  “is  not  intelligent 
censorship.’’  Identification  of  the  spon¬ 
sored  programs,  he  insists,  has  bpn 
made  so  vague  in  the  newspapers,  that 
they  have  become  of  little  reader-interest 
and  value.  , 

Secondly,  he  objects  to  what  he  dp 
scribed  as  the  “discrimination”  shown  by 
the  newspapers.  „ 

“This  discrimination  aggravates  me, 
he  declared.  “Why  don’t  the  newspapers 
adopt  a  new  policy  for  everybody,  if  they 
really  mean  to  clean  up  house  ?  Why  are 
we  the  only  ones  to  suffer  ?  I  have  no 
kick  Aat  the  newspapers  give  their  space 
freely  to  Tex  Rickard,  the  rap  tracks, 
baseball,  automobiles  and  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange.  But  it  does  seem  funny 
to  me  that  with  two  sports  pages  each 
day  they  should  make  such  a  fuss  about 
a  line  of  type  or  two  in  the  radio  pro¬ 
grams. 

“I  don’t  object  to  the  sports  news  or 
the  financial  news.  Yet  I  see  no  reason 
why  radio,  which  is  of  vital  interest  in 
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every  home,  should  not  have  as  good  a 
news  break  as  they  pt.” 

Mr.  Aylesworth  cited  two  recent  in¬ 
stances  of  alleged  discrimination.  One 
was  the  Alabama-Stanford  game  in  Pasa¬ 
dena  on  Jan.  1.  The  National  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Company  sent  Graham  MacNamee 
to  the  Coast  to  report  this  game,  he 
said.  MacNamee’s  report  was  relayed 
4,000  miles  over  telephone  wires  and  then 
distributed  to  chain  stations  from  New 
York.  This  was  the  first  time  that  such 
a  feat  was  accomplished,  yet,  according 
to  Mr.  .Aylesworth,  “the  New  York  news¬ 
papers  seemed  to  go  out  of  their  way”  to 
ignore  the  part  played  by  the  N.  B.  C.  in 
this  accomplishment,  refusing  to  print  the 
name  of  the  company,  and  “sticking  the 
story  on  the  inside  pages,”  whereas 
shortly  afterwards  they  gave  front  page 
space  and  inside  space  for  days  to  the 
opening  of  the  trans-Atlantic  radio  phone 
service  of  the  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company. 

“I  don’t  object  to  the  newspapers  giv¬ 
ing  this  publicity  to  the  A.  T.  &  T.  Com¬ 
pany,”  Mr.  Aylesworth  said.  “But  cer¬ 
tainly  it  is  a  commercial  concern,  and  we 
are  not  a  commercial  concern.  We  do 
not  expect  to  make  money  this  year. 
Isn’t  this  discrimination?” 

The  other  instance  was  the  broadcast¬ 
ing  of  an  act  from  the  stage  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Opera,  in  which  the  newspapers 
eliminated  all  references  to  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company,  which  engineered 
the  feature,  and  the  Brunswick  Phono¬ 
graph  Company,  which  sponsored  it. 

“While  I  am  not  a  newspaper  man,  and 
thus  may  be  considered  as  overstepping 
my  bounds,  I  believe  that  radio  pro¬ 
grams,  properly  identified,  are  news,”  Mr. 
.Aylesworth  continued.  “I  don’t  think 
that  the  newspapers  now  are  using 
enough  of  their  own  editorial  ability  in 
properly  identifying  the  program  attrac¬ 
tions  in  New  York. 

“I  speak  as  a  radio  listener  and  a 
newspaper  reader,  when  I  say  that  the 
New  York  newspaper  space  as  it  is  now 
being  devoted  to  censored  radio  pro¬ 
grams  is  largely  wasted.  There  is  not 
sufficient  identification.  It  seems  to  me 
that  newspapers  in  devoting  space  to 
radio  and  the  development  of  broadcast¬ 
ing  are  giving  news  to  their  readers  by 
properly  identifying  the  program  with  its 
originator,  if  it  is  not  carri^  so  far  that 
it  becomes  an  advertisement.  There  is  a 
happy  medium,  I  believe.  And  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  see  if  we  can’t  come  to  some 
agreement.” 

The  radio  editors  invited  to  the  Ayles¬ 
worth  luncheon  were  asked  to  leave  their 
pencils  and  papers  behind  them.  Reports 
of  what  happened,  therefore,  differed. 
Mr.  Aylesworth  insisted  that  the  free 
advertising  censorship  was  first  brought 


up  by  the  editors  themselves  in  open  dis¬ 
cussion  following  his  address,  during 
which  he  had  not  mentioned  the  prob¬ 
lem.  Some  of  the  editors  were  of  the 
opinion  that  consideration  of  censorship 
was  the  primary  purpose  of  the  luncheon, 
pointing  out  that  the  invitation  read  that 
those  attending  were  to  talk  about  a  sub¬ 
ject  “vital  to  us  all.” 

One  editor  reported  to  his  managing 
editor  the  impression  that  “newspaper 
censorship  of  radio  news  is  pinching  the 
broadcasters — so  much  that  advertising  in 
the  newspapers  is  being  urged  by  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company  on  their 
clients.” 

He  reported  that  Mr.  Aylesworth  said 
that  the  National  Broadcasting  Company 
was  not  taking  advertising  unless  the  ap¬ 
plicant  for  time  continues  his  usual 
schedules  for  newspaper,  magazine,  and 
outdoor  advertising;  that  the  N.  B.  C.  is 
urging  all  clients  to  advertise  their  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  newspapers,  and  that  Mr. 
.Aylesworth  asked  greater  attention  be 
paid  by  the  newspapers  to  broadcasting, 
which  he  thinks  ranks  in  the  public  mind 
next  to  page-one  news. 

Mr.  Aylesworth,  according  to  this  edi¬ 
tor,  asked  if  it  wouldn’t  be  possible  to 
have  regular  dramatic  critics  and  music 
critics  review  the  outstanding  radio  at¬ 
tractions. 

One  of  the  men  attending  the  luncheon 
asked  Mr.  Aylesworth  why  the  N.  B.  C. 
if  it  was  dissatisfied  with  the  present 
programs  in  New  York  did  not  buy 
space  for  its  complete  program.  Mr. 
.Aylesworth  was  quoted  as  replying  that 
the  cost  would  be  $3,000,000  and  that 
that  was  impossible. 


F.  W.  BOTT  HONORED 
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Every  week, 

every  month, 

every  year  The  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  publishes 
MORE  paid  advertis¬ 
ing  than  any  other 
Cleveland  newspaper. 

For  the  year  1926: 

Plain  Dealer,  18,418,713  lines 

Press  . 15,104,534  lines 

News  . 13,059,507  lines 
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ONE  Medium  —  ONE  Cost 


MICHIGAN 

i>  growing  faster  than  any  State 
in  the  Union. _ 

Its  increase  in  manufacturinc 
products  surpasses  anything  in  the 
world. 

BOOTH  NEWSPAPERS 

cover  Michigan  outside  of  Detroit 
— Eight  principal  cities  with  the 
only  or  leading  Newspaper  in  its 
respective  community. 

The  Grand  Bapids  Press 
The  Flint  Dally  Jonmal 
The  Bagdnaw  News  Courier 
The  Kalamazoo  Gasstte 
The  Jackson  Citizen  Patriot 
The  Bay  City  Times  Trihnao 
The  Kuskeyon  Chronicle 
The  Ann  Arbor  Times  News 
Naticnal  AdvortUni  BsprsssstsUosi 
I.  A.  KLEIN  J.  E.  LUTZ 

SO  East  4Snd  St.  Tower  Bnildiny 

New  York  City  Chloato,  lU. 


MO  West  42nd  Street 


New  York 


HEW  YORK 
110  E.  42d  St 


DETROIT  CHICAGO 

nw  Arts  Rldf.  3<0  H.  MIth.  At. 


fN  tome  cities,  the  “leading” 
*  newspaper  may  have  merely 
a  few  hundred  more  circulation 
than  its  competitor.  The  Press 
has  40,000  more  net  paid  circu¬ 
lation  in  Pittsburgh  than  the 
other  two  evening  newspapers 
combined — and  35,000  more  net 
paid  circulation  in  Pittsburgh 
than  the  other  two  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  combined. 

THE 

PITTSBURGH 

PRESS 

A  Seripps-Howard  Newspaper 

Msmhsr  sT  the  A.  B.  0. 


Tendered  Dinner  on  25th  Anniversary 
as  Mergenthaler  Executive 

Seventy-one  members  of  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  agency  of  the  Mergenthaler  Lino¬ 
type  Company  surprised  Fred  W.  Bott, 
manager,  with  a  party  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  his  connection  with 
the  company  recently.  The  party,  a  din¬ 
ner-dance,  was  stag^  in  the  Gold  Room 
of  the  Roosevelt  Hotel,  New  Orleans. 
J.  L.  Sterett,  assistant  manager,  served 
as  toastmaster,  assisted  by  .A.  F.  Lide. 

A  Radiola  set  was  presented  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bott  by  members  of  the  agency, 
the  presentation  speech  being  made  by 
Mr.  Sterett.  Twenty-five  shares  of 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company  stock, 
voted  to  Mr.  Bott  by  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors-  of  the  company,  also  were  presented 
by  Mr.  Sterett. 


NORTHERN  N.  Y.  GROUP  MEETING 

F.  D.  Corse,  of  Sandy  Creek,  president 
of  the  Northern  New  York  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  announced  this  week  that  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  organization  would  co-operate 
with  the  New  York  State  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  meeting  Jan.  27-29,  in  Syracuse, 
rather  than  plan  a  winter  meeting  of 
their  own.  The  group  will  hold  a  sum¬ 
mer  outing  July  15-16. 
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FIRM  WITH  NOTHING  TO  SELL  DIRECT 
TO  PUBLIC  STARTS  NEWSPAPER  DRIVE 


NEWARK  (N.  J.)  NEWS  TO  BUILD  NINE-STORY 
ADDITION  TO  PLANT 


Makers  of  Barbour  Stormwelt  Pick  41  Dailies  in  21  States 
for  Initial  Campaign — Market  Its  Product 
to  Manufacturers 


By  HAMMOND  EDWARD  FRANKLIN 


"This  campaign  i>  tlcsigncd  tu  help  you 
>cll  more  shoes,  and  we  hope  you  will 
see  lit  to  lake  advantage  ot  the  oppor¬ 
tunity." 

The  company  has  ottered  to  furnish 
a  window  card  on  re(|uest. 

The  manufacturer  of  "intangibles" 
(whether  special  shoe  c<instruction  or  au¬ 
tomobile  bodies),  which  come  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  final  form  as  part  of  other  manu¬ 
factured  products,  can  do  a  great  deal 
through  newspapers  to  bring  jjressure  on 
the  dealer  and  public  to  demand  the  "in¬ 
visible,"  but  important  part. 

.\n  automobile  manufacturer  last  year, 
in  bringing  out  his  new  car,  published  in 
various  parts  of  the  same  issue  of  many 
I'-apers.  small  pieces  of  copy  by  various 
manufacturers  of  upholstery,  body,  igni¬ 
tion  system,  etc.,  all  of  which  tied  up 
with  tile  big-spread  copy  of  the  car,  aid¬ 
ing  lH>th  the  new  model  and  the  makers 
of  manufactured  parts. 

The  Barbnurwelt  campaign  doubtless 
w'll  cause  many  manufacturers  to  think 
of  what  the\  can  do  to  advertise  "in¬ 
tangibles"  in  newspapers. 


L’(  )K  1  y -(.)>.  h  large  newspapers  m 
states  are  being  used  in  a  campaign 
which  oi>ened  yesterday,  .Ian.  21,  under 
direction  of  the  Barbour  Welting  Com- 
pjiiiy,  Brocton,  Mass.,  makers  of  Barbour 
Stormwelt.  a  solid  piece  of  sole  leather 
that  seals  the  insole  against  dampness. 

The  company  has  ni>thing  to  sell  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  public,  but  markets  its  ma¬ 
terials  among  .iSO  manufacturers  of 


Test  of  Genuine 
^  STORMWELT 


a^RBOUIt  TTiyRMWEl  I 


NO  MOVING  DAY  SLUMP 
FOR  THIS  STORE 


BARBOUR  STOR^mm 


BARBOURWELT 


Single  and  Double  Pages  Told  Chicago 
Firms  Intention  to  Move  Months 
Before  New  Home  Was 
Completed 


First  piece  of  copy  released  by  When  Chicago’s  oldest  furniture  com- 

Barbour  Slorniwelt  jiany  moved  recently  from  the  location 

it  had  occupied  for  38  years,  a  five 
shoes  who  in  turn  are  inlluenced  bv  the  months  intensive  newspaper  advertising 
demands  of  shoe  retailers  and  the  public,  campaign  brought  results  even  beyond 
This  is  the  company’s  first  venture  into  the  fondest  expectations  of  the  manage- 
newspaper  space.  If  results  prove  satis-  ment.  .  .  t 

factory,  this  preliminary  campaign  may  he  Not  a  single  customer  made  the  usual 
followed  by  a  longer  and  more  extensive  remark— “we  didn  t  know  you  had 
drive  throughout  the  countrv  in  news-  moved."  There  was  no  “moving  slump, 

but,  on  the  contrarv,  a  tremendous  in- 
About  18,000  agate  lines  are  being  ein-  crease  in  business.  r-  • 

ployed  in  this  opening  drive.  Merchan-  The  concern  is  the  lobe.v  Furniture 
dising  departments  of  newsiiapers  are  en-  ( ompany,  which  lirst  opened  its  doors  70 
deavoring  to  give  the  effort  a  decided  .'  ears  ago.  htir  38  years  it  had  occupied 
local  punch  which  was  not  possible  when  store  at  \\  abash  avenue  and  \\  ash- 
magazines  were  utilized.  Insertions  of  "tSton  street.  Then  a  new  building  at 
420  lines  each  flO  inches  on  three  col-  Michigan  avenue  and  Lake  street  was 
limns)  are  being  released  Jan.  21  and  28.  decided  upon.  _ 

Feb.  4  and  11.  reaching  about  8.000,000  The  advertising  campaign  started  five 
circulation  at  verv  reasonable  cost  at  the  months  before  moving  day.  hull  page 
season  when  most  shoes  with  the  Storm-  ■'"'d  double  page  newspaper  space  showen 
welt  feature  are  retailed.  nhotogranbs  of  the  new  building,  with 

The  copy  suggests;  “Ask  vour  dealer  the  scaffolding  around  its  sides,  with 
to  make  this  test :  Have  him'  try  to  in-  "orkmen  passing  through  the  doorways 
sert  the  corner  of  a  card  under  the  Rib  "'m  material. 

of  the  welt ;  if  the  card  goes  under  it  is  The  ads  were  neat  .oniple  and  clear 
not  genuine  B.xrboi  r  Stormwki.t.  The  .  The  copy  was  brief  but  pointed 

genuine  Stormwki.t  is  one  solid  piece  of  Considerable  white  space  was  used, 
sole  leather  with  NO  opening  at  this  .  As  the  building  progressed  the  adver 
vital  point.  The  seam  is  Se.m.ep!’’  tising  campaign  progresse<l.  The  progres, 

diagram,  which  contrasts  shoes  made  building  was  shown  as  it  neared  com- 
with  and  without  Stormwelt,  suggests,  {J  ^tion  Furniture  articles  that  were 
“It’s  the  Stormwelt  Rib  that  does  it.”  featured  at  the  old  location, 

The  copy  further  intimates  that  a  shoe  ureparations  were  being  made  for  moviiif 
without  this  construction  is  antique.  /he  new,  were  described  simply  bu 

L.  T.  Gilson  of  the  Barbour  Welting  't-  d.  ,  ,  .  .  . 

Companv  in  a  letter  to  the  trade  mailed  the  store  s  advertising 

this  month  savs  in  part :  manager,  was  accomplishing  his  purpose 

“Assuming  'that  you  have  in  your  store  ’’X  an  I" 

shoes  of  this  construction,  it  should  be  of  public.  They 

interest  to  you  to  know  that  we  have  ,  „1ok"'  c  pictcynal  story  of  the  nev 

planned  an  intensive  advertising  campaign  ,  ,  ^ta  e  .  fichigan  ayenue  structure 

in  metropolitan  newspapers  to  assist  in  ^tnitur 

the  merchandising  of  these  shoes  during  V  store  they  hai 

the  height  of  the  selling  season.  Movinir  ri  n^any  y®ars- 

“We  suggest  that  it  would  be  to  your  Yn  X  lidinf  n.  ^ 
advantage,  if  vou  use  newspaper  publicitv,  .  ,  ^  spapers,  and  crowd 

to  mention  it  in  your  copy  during  this  "ttucture  '"^ide  the  nei 

period  that  you  have  in  vour  store  shoes  _ 

made  with  genuine  Barbour  Stormwelt.  NPW  rr\ACT  m  amt 

Also  special  window  trims  displaying  _  rLANT 

shoes  of  this  construction  will  assist  in  Preparations  are  being  made  to  hav 
diverting  to  you  some  of  the  consumer  de-  the  new  building  of  the  Aberdee 
mand  which  this  campaign  may  reason-  fWash.)  World  ready  for  occupancy  h 
ably  be  expected  to  inspire.  May  1.  1927. 
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JAMES  W.  GREEN 


Foriner  Editor  of  Buffalo  Express  Dies 
in  Buffalo,  Jan.  19 

James  W.  Green,  65,  former  editor  of 
the  Buffalo  Express,  died  at  his  Buffalo 
home  Jan.  19.  He  had  been  in  poor 
health  for  the  last  few  years,  but  had 
attended  to  his  editorial  duties  until  last 
June  when  the  Courier  and  ExpretK 
merged. 

Born  at  Ballyshannon,  an  Irish  seaport, 
Mr.  Green  was  brought  to  this  country 
bv  his  parents  when  he  was  two  years’ 
oid.  He  was  educated  in  Buffalo  and 
began  newspaper  work  at  the  lowest 
notch  in  the  ^itorial  department,  copy- 
holder  for  the  proofreader.  In  1^5, 
however,  he  was  made  managing  editor, 
although  he  was  then  only  23  years  old. 


EDWARD  C.  DONNELLEY 

Edward  C.  Donnelley  of  Edward  C. 
Donnelley  &  Sons^  Boston  billboard  ad¬ 
vertising  firm,  dropped  dead  of  heart 
failure  while  attending  the  convention  of 
the  Outdoor  .Advertising  Association  of 
Kew  England,  Tuesday,  at  the  Copley 
Plaza  Hotel,  Boston.  Mr.  Donnelley, 
who  was  president  of  the  National  Out¬ 
door  Advertising  Association  of  .America, 
had  just  finish^  a  spirited  defence  of 
New  England  from  attacks  of  critics 
from  the  convention  floor  when  he  col¬ 
lapsed  and  died  a  few  minutes  later. 


FRANCIS  C.  RICHTER 

Francis  C  Richter,  43,  widely  known 
baseball  writer,  died  of  pneumonia  at  his 
Philadelphia  home,  Jan.  17,  after  a  week’s 
illness.  At  one  time  he  was  sports  editor 
of  the  Boston  Traz'eler,  the  Cincinnati 
Commercial  Tribime,  and  the  San  An¬ 
tonio  Light  and  Express.  Recently  he 
was  editor  of  the  Atlantic  City  Times. 
He  last  was  with  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger. 

FLORENCE  O’NEILL 

Florence  O’Neill,  59,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  old  Pittsburgh  Dispatch, 
died  Jan.  16,  at  Nice,  France.  Mr. 
O’Neill  was  a  stepson  of  Eugene  M. 
O’Neill,  former  owner  of  the  Dispatch, 
who  died  about  a  month  ago. 


Hampshire  Press  .Association.  He  also 
served  several  years  in  the  state  legis¬ 
lature  and  was  postmaster.  .A  daughter 
and  two  sons  survive  him. 

Irving  Jefferson  Lewis,  66,  one-time 
managing  editor  of  the  New  York 
Morning  Telegraph,  and  short  story 
writer,  died  suddenly  in  Los  .Angeles, 
Cal.,  Jan.  5. 

E.  B.  Brown,  72,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Auburn  (Wash.)  Globe  Republi¬ 
can,  died  at  his  home  in  Auburn,  Jan.  6. 
He  had  been  engaged  in  newspaper  work 
in  Washington  for  15  years  and  had 
been  connected  with  the  Globe  Republi¬ 
can  for  11  years. 

Fred  W.  Bowker,  59,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Machias  (Me.)  Union  Re¬ 
publican,  died  at  his  home  in  Machias, 
recently. 

George  B.  C.\in,  64,  for  the  past  five 
years  a  proofreader  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Gacette-Times,  died  at  his  home  in  that 
city  on  Jan.  16. 

Ch.\ri.es  Re.vufort  M.xi'Gham,  57, 
reference  librarian  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  for  nearly  seven  years,  died 
Jan.  12  at  Barnard  Skin  and  Cancer  hos¬ 
pital  there  after  a  six  months’  illness. 
His  first  newspaper  work  w'as  as  a  Lon¬ 
don  correspondent  for  the  .Associated 
Press,  and  he  later  worked  for  the  A. 
P.  in  its  New  A’'ork.  Detroit  and  Chi¬ 
cago  offices.  He  was  one  of  the  or¬ 
ganizers  of  the  Blake  News  Bureau, 
which  later  was  merged  with  the  United 
Press.  After  serving  as  librarian  for 
the  Indianapolis  Nen's,  he  went  to  St. 
Louis. 

Mrs.  .Alice  Z.  Snyder,  wife  of  Milton 
V.  Snyder,  of  the  Neto  York  Herald 
Tribune  editorial  staff,  died  at  New  York 
Hospital  on  Jan.  19  after  a  long  illness. 
A  book,  “Paris  Days  and  London  Nights,” 
published  in  1920,  related  some  of  Mrs. 
Snyder’s  war  impressions  and  experiences 
and  those  of  Mr.  Snyder,  who  was  the 
correspondent  of  the  Nno  York  Sun  in 
Paris  and  London. 

Edward  C.  Toner,  55,  publisher  of  the 
.inderson  (Ind.)  Herald  and  long  a  prom¬ 
inent  figure  in  Indiana  politics,  died  Tues¬ 
day,  Jan.  11.  He  was  publisher  of  the 
Herald  for  25  years.  He  started  his  news¬ 
paper  career  on  the  Indianapolis  Journal, 
now  a  part  of  the  Indianapolis  Star,  in 
1895.  Mr.  Toner  was  twice  a  candidate 
for  Governor. 
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CPbituary 

P.APT.  W.  E.  .ALLEN,  84,  father  of 
Crombie  and  H.  L.  .Allen,  owners 
of  the  Ontario  (Cal.)  Daily  Report,  died 
Jan.  3  as  the  result  of  injuries  when 
struck  by  an  automobile. 

S.  J.  Coleman,  47,  stereotyper  at  the 
Sioux  City  (la.)  Journal,  died  Jan.  8 
in  a  Sioux  City  hospital  following  an 
operation  for  appendicitis. 

William  R.  Jobe,  70,  who  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  composing  department 
of  the  first  newspaper  published  in  Hun¬ 
tington,  W.  Va.,  iti  1872,  the  Inde¬ 
pendent,  died  recently  at  his  home  there. 

Miss  Leila  Houghtelling,  37,  heiress, 
widely  known  as  the  “friend  of  the 
friendless”  and  the  sister  of  James  L. 
Houghtelling,  vice-president  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  company,  is  dead  here. 
Miss  Houghtelling  was  a  leader  in  Chi¬ 
cago’s  charity  work.  She  was  the  first 
Giicago  girl  to  go  to  Greenland  to  as¬ 
sist  Dr.  William  Grenfell  in  his  St.  An¬ 
thony  mission. 

John  L.  Chatfield,  postmaster  of 
Painted  Post,  N,  A’.,  and  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Coming  (N.  Y,)  Daily 
Journal,  died  in  a  Corning  hospital  of 
wounds  which  were  found  by  the  medi¬ 
cal  examiner  to  have  been  self-inflicted. 
Mr.  Chatfield  was  found  in  his  auto- 
nwbile  with  his  throat  cut.  He  was  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Journal  when  it  suspended 
publication  in  1921. 

Charles  A.  Barney,  82,  dean  of  the 
newspaper  publishers  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  died  at  his  home  in  C!anaan,  N. 
H.,  Jan.  5.  He  was  the  oldest  editor  in 
the  Granite  State,  both  in  years  and  in 
point  of  service.  Until  recentlv  he  was 
actively  engaged  in  the  publication  of  the 
Canaan  Reporter,  weekly,  which  he 
estaUished  in  1867.  He  was  a  former 
Resident  of  the  New  Hampshire  Weekly 
Publishers  .Association  and  the  New 


MAYOR  SUMMONS  EDITOR 


And  Instead  of  Apology  for  Editorial 
Is  Told  to  “Clean  Up  City  or  Get  Out’’ 

Ninety-nine  out  of  every  100  persons  in 
Relington  want  liquor.  That  was  the  de¬ 
fense  offered  by  Chief  of  Police  L.  D. 
Kittle  in  behalf  of  his  department  when 
Fred  E.  Thompson,  editor  of  the  Beling- 
ton  (W.  Va.)  Progressive,  a  weekly,  was 
summoned  before  Mayor  B.  B.  Rohro- 
baugh  Friday  evening  to  prove  charges  of 
lax  law  enforcement  contained  in  a  page- 
one  editorial  of  the  Progressive,  Jan.  13. 

Thompson  asserted  that  the  law  en¬ 
forcement  in  Belington  is  so  lax  that 
young  men  openly  show  their  liquor  flasks 
in  the  main  center  of  town,  and  that  if 
"the  city  officials’  jobs  are  playthings 
then  let’s  put  boys  into  the  work  and 
have  more  life  about  it.” 

VV’hile  Thompson  was  summoned  before 
the  mayor,  no  charges  were  preferred 
against  him.  The  mayor  and  the  police 
chief  asked  him  to  prove  his  assertions. 

The  editor,  while  failing  publicly  to  di¬ 
vulge  the  names  of  the  alleged  offenders, 
told  the  city  officials  of  two  instances 
“where  liquor  is  being  hauled  into  Beling¬ 
ton  on  sleds  while  officers  stand  idly  by.” 

Following  a  secret  session  of  15  min¬ 
utes’  duration,  during  which  discussions 
waxed  warm,  both  Mayor  Rohrobaugh 
and  Chief  of  Police  Kittle  promised  to 
“mop  up  the  town  or  get  out.”  Inter¬ 
viewed,  the  editor  of  the  Progressive  | 
stated  that  no  more  attacks  will  be  made  i 
on  the  administration  “if  it  keeps  its 
promise.” 


ENLARGES  MAGAZINE  SECTION 

The  magazine  section  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  has  been  increased  from 
four  to  six  pages. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  GROUP 
TO  MEET  JAN.  28-29 

Third  Annual  Publishers  Convention 
Will  Be  Held  in  Harrisburg — Three 

A.  N.  P.  A.  Speakers  on  Program 
— A.  P.  Members  to  Meet 

Annual  convention  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  will 
be  held  in  Harrisburg,  Jan.  28-29,  at  the 
Penn  -  Harris 
Hotel,  President 
John  L.  Stewart 
announced  this 
week.  It  will  be 
the  third  session 
since  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  or¬ 
gan  i  z  a  t  ion  by 
consolidation  of 
the  three  Penn¬ 
sylvania  associa¬ 
tions  in  1925. 

The  first  session 
will  be  held  at 
9:00  o’clock  on  ,  .  o 

Friday,  the  28th,  J"”"  '  ■ 

w’hen  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  will  meet.  At  10:00 
o’clock  the  general  session  will  be  called 
with  President  Stewart  in  the  chair.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  president’s  address  a  nominat¬ 
ing  committee  will  be  appointed,  after 
which  there  will  be  addresses  by  Harvey 
J.  Kelly,  chairman  of  the  Special  Stand¬ 
ing  Committee  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association;  W.  E. 

Wines,  manager  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  me¬ 
chanical  department;  W.  J.  Mathey, 
manager  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  traffic  bu¬ 
reau,  and  Lester  L.  Jones,  manager  of 
the  Publishers’  Association  of  New  York 
City. 

At  12:15  p.  m.  the  Associated  Press 
will  hold  a  luncheon  meeting  for  its 
Pennsylvania  members.  At  2 :00  p.  m. 
in  general  session  a  forum  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  Col.  Ernest  G.  Smith,  of  the 
Wilkes-Barre  Times-Leader,  for  the  daily 
newspapers,  and  at  the  same  time  a  forum 
for  the  weekly  newspapers  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  Vice-president  Charles  M. 
Meredith,  of  the  Quakertmvn  Free  Press. 

The  annual  banquet  will  be  held  in  the 
Grand  Ballroom  of  the  Penn-Harris  at 
7:00  o’clock.  President  Stewart  will  be 
the  toastmaster,  and  the  speakers  will  be 
Governor  John  S.  Fisher  and  Col.  Carmi 
A.  Thompson,  of  Cleveland,  former  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury  and  Special  Com¬ 
missioner  to  the  Philippines. 

On  Saturday,  the  2^h,  a  general  ses¬ 
sion  will  convene  at  10:00  a.  m.,  when 
R  Arthur  Sweeney,  member  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  and  publisher  of  the 
Greensburg  Tributte-Reznew,  will  conduct 
a  general  forum  for  both  dailies  and 
weeklies.  At  2:00  p.  m.  there  will  be  a 
business  session  and  the  annual  election 
of  officers.  _  .  , 

The  P.  N.  P.  A.  IS  composed  of  165 
of  the  daily  and  wedtly  newspapers  of 
the  Keystone  State  and  maintains  a  cen¬ 
tral  office  in  Williamsport,  Pa.,  in  charge 
of  Albert  W.  Fell,  manager.  The  asso¬ 
ciation  has  added  15  daily  and  9  weekly 
members  since  the  last  meeting. 

OKLAHOMANS  RAISE  DUES 

Also  Vote  to  Back  Journalism  Building 
Plan  at  Midwinter  Meet 

Although  a  dozen  or  more  matters  of 
interest  to  the  profession  were  discussed 
at  the  midwinter  meeting  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  Press  Association,  in  Oklahoma 
City.  Jan.  14  and  15,  steps  were  taken 
which  may  be  considered  under  seven 
heads ; 

1 —  ,\ction  to  support  appropriation  for 
a  journalism  building  at  the  University 
of  Oklahoma. 

2—  Renewed  support  of  the  fight  against 
government  printing  of  envelopes. 

3 —  .Authorized  work  on  a  compilation  of 
Oklahoma  laws  affecting  newspapers. 

4 —  Instructed  the  Club  House  Commit¬ 
tee  to  improve  and  repair  the  property. 

5—  Provided  a  committee  to  study  and 
report  on  the  field  manager  plan. 

6—  Agreed  upon  an  increase  from  $3 


to  $4  in  the  annual  dues  of  the  members. 

7 — Pledged  to  Governor  Johnston  co¬ 
operation  in  the  development  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

Most  of  these  topics  were  dealt  with  in 
the  report  of  the  resolutions  committee, 
consisting  of  J.  W.  Kaiser,  Chickasha; 
W.  K.  Martineau,  Oklahoma  City;  L.  B. 
Nicholas,  Chandler;  R.  H.  Parham,  Nor¬ 
man  ;  and  E.  A.  Gaston,  Ponca  City. 

The  journalism  building  appropriation 
came  in  for  considerable  discussion  on 
the  general  assembly.  Impetus  for  the 
project  gained  way  when  Nancy  Bronson 
Glaize,  sister  of  the  late  Edgar  S.  Bron¬ 
son  of  El  Reno,  renewed  the  offer  of 
$10,000  toward  the  construction  of  the 
building  to  be  named  Bronson  Hall.  Mr. 
Bronson,  who  just  before  his  death  in 
1924  had  been  elected  president  of  the 
National  Editorial  Association  and  who 
had  served  sixteen  years  as  secretary  of 
the  Oklahoma  Press  Association,  had 
made  a  similar  offer  in  1923. 

The  offer  was  conditional  upon  appro¬ 
priation  by  the  State  legislature  of  suffi¬ 
cient  funds  to  complete  and  equip  the 
building,  and  the  bill,  appropriating  $75,- 
000,  was  passed,  only  to  be  vetoed  by  the 
Governor. 

The  association  passed  resolutions  com¬ 
mending  Mrs.  Glaize  for  her  offer  and  en¬ 
dorsed  the  movement  for  a  building,  ap¬ 
pointing  a  committee  of  10  editors  to 
work  for  the  measure. 

HEADS  MISSOURI  GROUP 

Northwest  Editors  Say  Wastebasket 

Gets  Free  Publicity  Matter 

Four  years  ago  Fred  Mitchell,  editor  of 
the  Excelsior  Sj^ngs  (Mo.)  Standard, 
told  Missouri  editors  they  were  too  shy 
in  touting  the  advantages  of  their  native 
state.  Last  Saturday  Mr.  Mitchell  was 
elected  president  of  the  Northwest  Miss¬ 
ouri  Press  Association  and  before  leaving 
the  platform,  after  making  his  speech  of 
acceptance,  he  outlined  to  the  editors  a 
plan  of  broadcasting  favorable  attributes 
of  the  state. 

Each  editor  will  report  to  Mr.  Mitchell 
the  pre^ess  of  civic  improvements  of  his 
community.  The  reports  will  be  sum¬ 
marized  and  sent  out  of  the  state  in  book¬ 
lets  and  in  national  advertising.  Mr. 
Mitchell’s  home  town.  Excelsior  Springs, 
began  last  Saturday  to  raise  a  fund  of 
$30,000  for  newspaper  advertising. 

In  the  round  table  discussions  at  the 
meeting  virtually  every  editor  said 
canned  publicity  was  not  welcome  at 
their  offices  and  generally  was  pushed 
into  the  waste  basket,  unopened.  The 
question  whether  the  newspaper  should 
accept  out-of-town  advertising  on  prod¬ 
ucts  competing  with  those  manufactured 
and  offered  for  sale  by  local  merchants 
found  only  two  editors  clinging  to  the 
old  code  of  accepting  no  such  advertising. 
The  general  feeling  was  that  the  mer¬ 
chants  would  not  hesitate  to  sell  their 
products  to  persons  outside  their  vicinity 
and  the  newspaper  should  have  the  same 
attitude  toward  advertising. 

MISSOURI  MEET  JAN.  21 

Co-operation  of  Pres*  and  Courts  in 
Law  Enforcement  Chief  Topic 

Co-operation  between  the  court  and  the 
press  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law  will 
be  a  headline  topic  before  the  winter 
meeting  of  the  Northeast  Missouri  Print¬ 
ers  and  Publishers  .Association  to  be  held 
at  Shelbyville.  Mo.,  Jan.  21.  The 
speaker  on  this  subject  will  be  Roland 
F.  O’Bryen,  prosecuting  attorney  of 
Shelby  county. 

Other  speakers  and  their  subjects  will 
be:  W.  Laurence  Dickey,  Kansas  City 
Journal-Post,  “The  Purpose  of  a  News¬ 
paper”  ;  Omar  D.  Gray,  Sturgeon  Leader. 
“.An  Innocent  Missourian  .Abroad”;  H.  J. 
Blanton,  Monroe  County  Apl'eal,  “The 
Evil  Side  of  Official  Patronage” :  Clar¬ 
ence  G.  Sagaser,  Bevter  Appeal,  “The 
Editorial  from  a  Civic  and  Commercial 
Viewpoint,”  and  J.  Willard  Biddings, 
“Putting  the  Human  Interest  in  the 
News  Story.” 

Edgar  White,  Macon  Republican,  is 
association  president,  and  Charles  H. 
Weisenbom,  Macon  Republican,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer. 


VIRGINIANS  APPROVE 
FULL-TIME  SECRET  ARY 

Pledges  of  $60  a  Year  to  Be  Sought 
from  Members — 2  Per  Cent  Cash 
Discount  to  Agencies 
Approved 

The  question  of  hiring  a  full-time  field 
secretary  was  the  chief  topic  discussed 
at  the  midwinter  meeting  of  the  Virginia 
Press  Association 
in  P  e  t  e  r  sburg, 
Jan.  14-15. 

Two  speakers, 
J.  B.  Hubbard, 
publisher  of  the 
Columbia  (Mo.) 
Tribune  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretary 
of  the  Missouri 
Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  Col.  W. 
S.  Copeland,  of 
the  Newport 
News  (  Va,  ) 
Daily  Press  and 
J.  Basrye  Wall  ^  ‘  ^ /  herald 

urged  adoption  of 
the  plan. 

The  executive  committee  was  author¬ 
ized  to  proceed  with  a  canvas  of  the 
State,  with  a  goal  of  $5,000  for  the  first 
year’s  budget.  Pledge  cards  were  signed 
by  those  present  to  pay  $5  per  month  in¬ 
to  the  treasury.  It  is  the  plan  to  have 
each  member  de^sit  12  checks  for  $5 
each,  dated  the  first  of  each  month,  it 
being  agreed  that  the  pledge  will  not  be¬ 
come  effective  unless  a  total  of  $5,000  is 
pledged  for  the  first  year.  It  is  e.xpected 
that  the  daily  newspapers  and  the  more 
successful  weeklies  will  take  out  more 
than  one  $60  pledge  for  the  year. 

President  J.  Barrye  Wall,  publisher  of 
the  Farmville  Herald,  strongly  urged  the 
employment  of  a  full-time  secretary,  de¬ 
claring  that  only  by  taking  this  step  could 
the  Association  hope  to  progress. 

Following  a  discussion  of  “Should 
Newspapers  Pay  2  Per  Cent  Discount  to 
Agencies?”  it  was  the  consensus  that  the 
agencies  were  entitled  to  the  2  per  cent, 
if  the^'  paid  their  bills  by  the  10th  of 
each  month. 

There  was  a  general  discussion  of  a 
uniform  advertising  rate  based  on  sworn 
circulation  statements,  during  which  the 
interesting  point  of  “coverage  vs.  circu¬ 
lation”  was  brought  up. 

It  was  emphasized  by  several  speakers 
that  sworn  circulation  statements  should 
be  given,  when  asked  for,  in  order  to 
get  foreign  business,  and  it  was  the  con¬ 
sensus  that  “coverage”  was  of  more 
value  to  the  advertiser  than  was  the 
mere  circulation  of  a  large  number  of 
copies  of  the  paper. 

Friday  evening  the  Petersburg  Prog¬ 
ress-Index  entertained  the  publishers  at 
dinner.  Editor  Walter  E.  Harris  was 
toastmaster. 

Saturday  morning  John  Edward  .Allen, 
editor  of  the  Linotype  Nezvs,  New  York, 
gave  an  illustrated  talk  on  “The  Make¬ 
up  of  Your  Paper.” 

Following  Mr.  Allen’s  talk,  clubbing 
with  farm  papers,  magazines  and  daily 
papers  was  discussed,  and  the  majority 
favored  no  clubbing,  holding  that  their 
work  was  to  advance  their  own  paper 
and  their  own  business,  rather  than  be¬ 
ing  a  force  in  the  building  of  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  a  magazine  or  paper,  which  even¬ 
tually  would  cut  into  the  foreign  adver¬ 
tising  business,  because  of  the  magazine’s 
“coverage”  of  the  country  paper’s  own 
field. 

Five  new  members  were  admitted  to 
the  .Association. 

IDAHO  PRESS  ELECTS 

Frank  Burroughs  Named  President  at 
Boise  Convention 

Frank  Burroughs,  of  Boise,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Idaho  State  Editorial 
Association  at  the  midwinter  convention 
in  Boise,  Jan.  14  and  15.  The  gathering 
was  attended  by  50  editors  from  all  parts 
of  Idaho. 

Discussions  w’ere  largely  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  state  government  and  home  in¬ 


dustry.  The  manager  of  the  Idaho 
Home  Industries  Association  told  the 
publishers  that  from  25  to  30  per  cent  of 
the  printing  used  in  the  State  is  done  by 
outsiders.  The  principal  offenders  were 
banks,  schools,  churches,  laundries  and 
grocers.  He  observed  that  Idaho  has  an 
investment  in  printing  equipment  of  sev¬ 
eral  million  dollars,  and  described  work 
done  for  Idahoans  outside  the  state  as  a  ' 
bad  leak. 

F.  F.  Swan,  Gooding  publisher  and 
chairman  of  the  Legislative  Committee, 
was  ill  and  unable  to  attend  the  conven¬ 
tion,  but  in  a  lengthy  telegram  said  he 
did  not  feel  the  association  should  bother 
with  new  legislation  this  year,  unless  it 
bejieved  something  more  favorable  to  the 
printing  and  publishing  business  could  be 
placed  on  the  statute  books. 

Besides  the  election  of  Frank  Bour- 
roughs  as  president,  C.  A.  Bottlefsen, 
Arco,  was  elected  vice-president,  and  Guy 
Flenner,  Boise,  was  re-elected  secretary 
and  treasurer. 

Mack’s  Inn,  Island  Park,  near  Yellow¬ 
stone,  was  chosen  for  the  midsummer 
convention. 

JOINT  N.  E.  MEE'HNG 

New  Hampshire  Weeklies  and  Vermont 
•  Editors  Convene  in  Boston 

.A  joint  meeting  of  the  Vermont  Press 
Association  and  the  New  Hampshire 
Weekly  Publishers  Association  was  held 
Jan.  14-15  at  the  Boston  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Building.  Among  the  princi¬ 
pal  matters  taken  up  at  the  business  ses¬ 
sion  was  the  apiwintment  of  a  committee 
from  each  organization  to  confer  with  the 
Massachusetts  Press  Association  commit¬ 
tee  on  the  advisability  of  org;anizing  a 
New  England  Press  Association  and 
employing  a  field  manager. 

.A  proposal  that  New  Hampshire  and 
Vermont  papers  employ  a  special  repre¬ 
sentative  to  obtain  advertising  was  voted 
down  as  not  feasible.  G.  L.  Caswell  of 
Iowa  who  addressed  the  Massachusetts 
Press  Association  earlier  in  the  week 
explained  a  plan  for  obtaining  a  field  man¬ 
ager  and  his  duties.  Carl  F.  Prescott, 
secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Associa¬ 
tion,  also  spoke  endorsing  the  plan. 

Caswell  and  Prescott  went  to  Hartford 
and  Stamford  Sunday  where  they  con¬ 
ferred  with  Connecticut  publishers  r^ 
garding  the  project.  The  Connecticut 
Editorial  Association  will  consider  ap¬ 
pointing  a  committee  at  a  meeting  January 
29.  Rhode  Island  publishers  will  also 
take  it  up  at  meeting  in  the  near  future. 

Officers  of  the  New  Hampshire  Asso¬ 
ciation  elected  are:  President,  Ashley  G. 
Hazeltine  of  Woodsville ;  vice-president,  f 
John  H.  Houlihan,  Berlin;  treasurer, 
Arthur  B.  McClean,  Plymouth.  [ 

Vermont  officers  are:  President  Franz 
A.  Hunt  of  Newport,  re-elected;  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer,  Mary  E.  Priest  of  Ran¬ 
dolph  ;  county  vice-president,  M.  W.  Wil¬ 
son,  Bristol:  S.  G.  Bennett,  Manchester; 

H.  A.  Smith,  St.  Johnsbury;  D.  W. 
Howe.  Burlington;  H.  W.  Osteme, 
Island  Pond;  J.  H.  Thompson,  Richford; 

-A.  A.  Twiss,  Morrisville;  L.  B.  Johnson, 
Randolph;  E.  F.  Humjffirey,  Newport; 

H.  L.  Hindley,  Rutland. 

MAINE  DAILIES  ELECT 

L.  B.  Costello  of  Lewiston  Sun-Joumal  ' 
Named  President 

L.  B.  Costello  of  the  Lewiston  (Me.) 
Sun-Journal  was  elected  president  of  the 
Maine  Daily  Newspapers  Association  at 
the  recent  annual  meeting.  Other  of¬ 
ficers  elected  were ;  Vice-president,  Fred 
R.  Lord,  Portlatid  Press-Herald  and 
Ez’cning  Express;  treasurer,  W.  R.  Reed 
of  Bangor  News;  secretary,  L.  D.  Flynt, 
Kennebec  Journal. 

Oliver  Hall  of  the  Bangor  Commercial 
and  C.  F.  Flynt  of  the  Kennebec  Jour¬ 
nal  were  appointed  at  this  meeting  to 
rnake  arrangements  for  the  special  recrea-  f 
tion  meeting  of  memlwrs  and  their  fami¬ 
lies  to  be  held  some  time  in  .August. 

.At  the  meeting  of  the  Maine  members  j 
of  the  Associated  Press  that  followed, 
Norman  L.  Towle  ot  the  Bangor  News 
was  re-elected  Maine  member  of  the 
Eastern  Division  Advisory  Board. 
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ball  NEW  PRESIDENT  OF 
COLORADO  EDITORS 

Daily  Papers  Organize  Speciid  Section 
with  F.  M.  Betts  of  Lamar  News 
President — Prizes 

Awarded 

Hailed  as  the  most  profitable  meeting 
in  the  history  of  the  organization,  the 
Colorado  Editorial  Association  closed  its 
annual  mid-winter  session  at  the  Denver 
Press  Club,  Saturday  night,  Jan.  15. 

Officers  for  1927  elected  were:  R.  J. 
Ball,  editor  of  the  Loveland  Reporter 
Herald,  president;  A.  W.  Quin,  editor, 
Alamosa  Journal,  vice-president;  Edwin 
A.  Bemis,  editor,  Littleton  Independent, 
secretary  and  field  manager;  R.  L.  Gor- 
rell,  Arvada  Enterprise,  treasurer.  Execu¬ 
tive  members  for  two  years  were :  C.  A. 
Brakeman,  Cheyenne  Wells  News;  J.  P. 
O’Connell,  Salida  Mail;  R.  B.  Spencer, 
ft.  Morgan  Times.  For  one  year:  P.  R. 
McDowell,  Sterling  Advocate. 

The  convention  voted  to  accept  the  in¬ 
vitation  of  Ft.  Collins,  presented  by  Geo. 

C.  McCormick  of  the  Express  Courier, 
to  hold  its  mid-summer  convention  in  that 
dty. 

The  convention  opened  Friday,  Jan.  14, 
with  a  welcome  by  C.  L.  Parsons,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Denver  Press  Oub.  Response 
was  given  by  the  president  of  the  Asso- 
uation,  Arthur  L.  Craig,  of  the  Weld 
County  News,  Greeley. 

Field  Manager  Edwin  A.  Bemis  opened 
the  Friday  afternoon  session  with  a  com¬ 
plete  report  of  his  activities.  A  drastic 
change  in  by-laws  was  adopted  which 
made  it  mandatory  that  any  newspaper 
man  belonging  to  the  association  must 
participate  in  the  support  of  the  field 
management. 

Publishers  of  daily  papers  in  Colorado 
perfected  a  daily  section  organization  Fri¬ 
day  afternoon,  at  which  time  problems  of 
the  daily  ;»pers  were  discussed  at  a 
special  meeting.  At  this  gathering  Fred 
M.  Betts,  editor  of  the  Lamar  Daily 
News,  was  elected  president,  and  P.  R. 
McDowell,  of  the  Sterling  Advocate,  was 
elected  secretary.  Daily  newspaper  rates, 
newsjHper  circulation  and  foreign  repre¬ 
sentation  were  among  the  subjects  dis¬ 
cussed.  The  daily  publishers  expect  to 
meet  quarterly,  and  will  endeavor  to  de¬ 
vise  means  of  obtaining  more  foreign  ad¬ 
vertising  for  their  papers. 

Friday  afternoon  S.  M.  Konkel  was 
awarded  the  $10  prize  offered  by  the 
Association  for  the  best  topic  suggested 
for  the  round  table  discussions  of  that 
day.  The  topic  concerned  bidding  for 
county  business. 

Ole  Buck,  field  manager  of  the  Ne¬ 
braska  Press  Association,  attended  the 
convention  and  presented  details  of  the 
National  Editorial  Association  tour. 

Ralph  L.  Crosman,  professor  of  the 
Department  of  Journalism  of  the  Univer- 
sit>-  of  Colorado,  awarded  the  first  prize 
for  the  best  front  page  to  the  Colorado 
Springs  Farm  News;  second  prize  to  the 
Englewood  Herald,  and  third  prize  to  the 
Florence  Paradox.  The  prizes  of  $25,  $15 
and  $10  were  given  by  the  Wetsern  News¬ 
paper  Union  and  the  American  Type 
Founders. 

At  6_p.  m.  the  editors  were  guests  of 
the  United  Press  at  a  dinner,  at  which 
Governor  Wm.  H.  Adams  of  Colorado 
Md  Karl  Bickel,  president  of  the  United 
Press  Associations,  spoke. 
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W.  Company,  Newark,  N.  J.,  makers  of  cor¬ 
sets  and  brassieres. 


Building,  New  York.  Has  secured  account  of 
the  Standard  Materials  Company,  Inc.,  Bloom- 


DPDtf^DTCDC  Dcc/^i  tc*  1KI  I  Lord  and  Thoinas  axMl  LognOp  400  North  field,  N.  J.,  manutacturers  o£  Stanway  Ready- 

*'“^*'*“**  iWU  IW  I  yiichigan  avenue,  Chicago.  I'.iving  small  or-  Cut  Buildings  and  Standard  Garages. 


SOUTHBRIDGE  FIRE 

Southbridge,  Mass.,  re- 
porters  figured  in  heroic  roles 
Jan.  13,  when  they  each  performed 
a  rescue  during  a  $1,50.000  fire  in 
the  business  district  of  the  city. 

Richard  LaBrecque.  city  staff 
man  on  the  Southbridge  Daily 
News  rescued  Edward  Duquette, 
.55,  a  cripple,  while  Frederick 
Welch,  Southbridge  reporter  for  the 
W  orcester  Morning  T  elegram, 
saved  .\ndrew  Carey,  69,  by  lead¬ 
ing  the  aged  men  to  the  street 
from  the  third  floor  before  the 
flames  cut  oif  all  exits. 


AD  TIPS 


N.  W.  Ajrcr  A  Son,  306  Chestnut  street. 


^lichigan  avenue,  Chicago.  (living  small  or-  Cut  Buildings  and  Standard  Gar 
ders  on  Van  ^s  Laboratories  to  small  list  V^uKiertM]of  A  Co.,  167  East  Ontario  street, 
of  newspapers.  Chicago.  Has  sent  Mariiiello  Company  copy 

Lyddon  A  Hanford  Company,  110  East  42n<l  to  some  newspapers  in  the  Middle  VVest  and  a 


street.  New  York.  Now  handling  account  for  few  others  in  scattered  points. 

Perrin  &  Company,  Perrins  gloves.  New  York.  Charles  A.  Weeks,  Inc.,  270  Madison  ave- 
W.  D.  McAdams  Company,  360  North  Michi-  nue.  New  York.  Placing  orders  with  news- 
gan  avenue,  Chicago.  .May  issue  some  addi-  papers  in  various  sections  for  the  Kuhn  I.abora- 
tioiial  copy  on  Mothers  Oats  within  the  next  tories,  Inc.,  Kuhn  Epsom  Salts,  New  York, 
few  weeks.  Young  A  Rubicam,  285  Madison  avepue.  New 

MeJunkin  Advertising  Company,  5  South  York.  Hacing  orders  with  newspapers  gen- 
Waliash  avenue,  Chicago.  Issuing  renewal  con-  erally  for  the  Larvex  Corporation,  moth  proof- 
tracts  on  A.  Stein  and  Company,  Chicago.  ing  liquid,  Brooklyn. 

Eugene  M.  MeSweeney  Company,  100  Milk - 

m'S  r""  R*  “h1.h"Sd.f  w  PLANNING  SHEBOYGAN  DAILY 

Mantemach  Company^  55  Allyn  street^  Hart-  of  $an^0,000  DC  ^established  in  Shcboy- 


ford.  Conn.  Reported  to  have  secured  account  gan,  Wis.  Cccil  Moormatl,  One  of  the 
of  the  L.  L.  Scott  Company,  “Lesco”  cleaning  former  owners  of  the  Plymouth  (Wis.) 

7  South  Dearborn  a  weekly,  announced  that  he, 

street.  Chicago.  Has  supplied  a  limited  list  his  brother  George,  and  his  father,  G.  A. 
of  papers  with  schedules  on  Reliance  Mfg.  Co.  Moorman,  had  obtained  $100,000  and  have 
(I«K  Yank  ^k  Shirts).  ^  ^  ,  $150,000  in  sight  for  the  establishment  of 

Newell-Emmett  Company,  120  West  42nd  "f,  ’  _ 

street,  New  York.  Again  placing  schedules  tne  paper, 
with  newspapers  for  the  Loose-Wiles  Biscuit 
Company,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Johns-Manville, 

Inc.,  asbestos  products.  New  York. 

Frank  Praabrey  Company,  247  Park  avenue, 

New  York.  Has  secured  account  of  Abercombie 


Philadelphia.  Reported  to  have  secured  account  &  Fitch  Company,  New  York, 

of  Baer  &  Wilde  Company  “Kum-a-Part  Kuff  Fraidc  Praibrey  Compuy,  230  South  16th 

Buttons,”  Attleboro,  Mass.  Placing  orders  with  street,  Philadelphia.  Again  placing  account  for 
newspapers  in  selected  sections  for  the  Cali-  J.  E.  Caldwell  &  Company,  jewelers,  Phila- 

fornia  Prune  Producers,  San  Francisco.  Re-  delphia. 

newing  some  newspaper  contracts  for  the  Vic-  Reimm  A  Osborn,  Inc.,  285  Madison  avenue, 
tor  Talking  Machine  Company,  Camden,  N.  J.  jjew  York.  Has  secured  account  of  the  Car- 
Barrows,  RJefaardaon  A  Alloy,  19  West  44th  bonite  Laboratories,  Inc.,  New  York. 


street.  New  York.  Now  handling  account  for 
the  Mellow  Glow  Company,  Boston. 


Rick  and  GUtnane,  58  East  Washington 
street,  Chicago.  Preparing  list  of  newspapers 


Auatbi  F.  Boment,  Inc.,  General  Motors  on  Cornell  Wood  Products,  Chicago. 
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Buefaen  Company,  28  Eiast  Jackson  Boulevard, 
Chicago.  Preparing  newspaper  list  for  the 
advertising  of  Reo  Motor  cars,  Lansing,  Michi¬ 
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Roche  Advertiaaig  Company,  310  South 
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Chicago.  Again  making  contracts  with  news-  Stack-Gol^  Company,  29  East  Madison 
papers  generally  for  the  O’Cedar  Corporation,  street.  Chicago.  Has  issued  renewals  on  Stand- 


mops  and  polish. 

IMIemmayer  Company,  315  Marquette  ave- 


ard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana. 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Company,  244  Madison 


nue,  Minneapolis.  Again  placing  orders  with  avenue.  New  York.  Reported  to  have  secured 
newspapers  in  various  sections  for  the  Pills-  account  of  the  New  England  Confectionery 
bury  Flour  Mills  Company,  Minneapolis.  Company,  Necca  Sweets  (candy),  Boston,  Mass. 

Doremus  A  Co.,  208  South  La  Salle  street.  United  Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  United 
Chicago.  Schedules  on  H.  M.  Byllesby  & 

Company,  (Chicago,  being  sent  to  list  of  Metro-  ■  — 

politan  newspapers. 

Edwards,  Ewing  &  Jones,  36  West  44th  street,  NRIH  YrtBR  5TATP 

New  York.  Now  handling  account  for  the  lUttK  SI  Alt 

Westchester  County’s 

A.  R.  Elliott,  Inc.,  53  Park  Place,  New  York. 

.\gain  placing  orders  with  newspapers  in  vari-  Fastest  Grouting  Cities 
ous  sections  for  the  John  Duncan  s  Sons,  Lea 

&  Perrin’s  Sauce,  New  York.  Mount  Vemon  and 

Earl  B.  English  Company,  Drexel  Building,  Rochelle  and 

Philadelphia.  Placing  orders  with  newspapers  itew  itucucue  auu 

generally  for  the  United  Medicine  Company,  Xhc  Vicinity  XownS 

Philadelphia.  ^ 

Erwin,  Wasey  and  Co.,  844  Rush  street,  • 

C'hicago.  Family  Products  Qimpany,  renewal  Are  Covered  Completely  by 
contracts  being  issued  to  a  list  of  newspapers.  THE  DAILY  ARGUS 

Fisher-Brown  Advertising  Agency,  1627  Lo- 
cust  street,  St.  Louis,  .Mo.  Now  handling  Of 

account  of  the  Herb  Juice  Medicine  Company,  Mount  Vernon 

Jackson.  Tenn. 

L.  S.  Gaibam  Company,  1031  So.  Broadway,  THF  ^TANHARD  9TAR 

Ix>s  Angeles.  Reported  will  advertise  in  cities  aiAi'MUAnU  SIAA 

in  Rocky  Mountain  and  Southwestern  States  of 

for  the  Monolith  Portland  Cement  Company.  RAeliella 

H.  H.  Good  Advertising  Company,  45  Mur-  ^ 

ray  street.  New  York.  Again  placing  copy  Both  Uomoort  of  A.  B.  C. 

with  newspapers  in  various  sections  for  the 

Carter  Medicine  Company.  New  York.  Westchester  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Green,  Fulton  A  Cunningham,  360  North  Fnuikllii  A.  XeTTimm,  Pres. 

Michigan  Boulevard,  .Chicago  Now  handles  ^  Yenion-ltew  BocheUe 

account  of  Enoz  Chemical  Company,  Chicago. 

Joseph  E.  Hanson  Company,  85  Lincoln  Park,  ■  '  —  i 

Newark,  N.  J.  Placing  account  of  the  H.  & 
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By  MARLEN  PEW 


/  \N  Park  Row,  about  a  year  ago,  I 
saw  a  ghost  whose  ugly  visage  still 
liaunts  my  thoughts.  A  ragged,  bewhis- 
kered,  frightfully  bloated  man  drifted  up 
from  h'rankfort  street  and  was  lurching 
along  toward  Brooklyn  Bridge  entrance 
when  he  caught  sight  of  me.  He  paused, 
and  then,  to  my  horror,  I  recognized 
him.  The  spectacle  of  that  man_  in  the 
uniform  of  a  Bowery  bum  petrified  me. 
1  must  have  registered  amazement,  for 
he  took  fright  and  disappeared  in  the 
crowd.  Should  1  follow  him?  I  decided 
against  it.  A  hundred  times  in  my  life 
I  have  sought  to  drag  men  up  from  the 
booze  abyss.  It  has  been  a  wasted  effort. 
Kind  words,  threats,  appeals  to  pride,  aid 
in  getting  jobs,  a  handout  now  and  then 
and  all  else  one  could  do,  availed  noth- 


why  men  in  these  days  should  favor  a  re¬ 
turn  of  the  legalized  booze  traffic.  (1) 
They  want  to  drink.  (2)  They  want  to 
profit  from  the  trade. 


►  ERHAPS  the  most  wonderful  trans¬ 


lives  of  newspaper  men  in  this  country  in 
thirty  years  has  been  their  voluntary  re¬ 
form  concerning  the  abuse  of  alcoholic 
stimulation.  As  a  “cub”  I  recall  that 
one  of  the  qualifications  of  a  first-class 
newspaper  man  was  an  ability  to  get 
drunk  two  or  three  times  a  week.  I 
have  seen  whole  offices  adjourn  to  a  bar¬ 
room  and  stay  there  until  all  were  de¬ 
lirious  from  excessive  drinking.  It 
seemed  to  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  test 
of  strength  and  was  looked  upon  as 


READERS  SEND  EDITOR  ON 
COAST  TRIP 


V7^ETER.4NS  of  journalism  recall 
’  instanres  where  editors  have 
left  their  posts  of  duties  at  the 
urgent  hehest  of  subscribers,  never 
to  return,  but  to  have  the  sub¬ 
scribers  not  only  insist  that  the 
publisher  leave  but  provide  him 
with  necessary  railroad  fare  both 
ways  is  the  unusual  experience  of 
Sherm  F.  Myers,  for  many  years 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Anita 
( la.)  Record,  a  weekly. 

Mr.  Myers  will  go  to  the  Iowa 
picnic  at  Los  Angeles  next  month 
as  the  guest  of  his  readers.  The 
plan  was  broached  by  a  former 
.4nita  resident  now  living  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  who  outlined  the  details 
in  a  letter,  which  he  sent  to  the 
foreman  of  the  Record  plant,  who 
entered  into  the  conspiracy  and 
published  the  suggestion  without 
Mr.  Myers’  knowledge.  Subscribers 
agreed  that  Mr.  Myers  had  well- 
earned  such  a  vacation  and  have 
assured  sufficient  funds  for  the 
trip,  inclinling  all  expenses. 


all  the  cheap  saloonists  in  town  on  this 
thing;  what's  the  matter  with  our  fancy 
saloonist,  the  man  who  owns  the  Hollen- 
den  bar?  What  does  he  think?”  Some¬ 
one  ran  around  to  the  Hollenden  and  in¬ 
duced  the  “P.  D.”  editor  to  express  an 
opinion,  not  as  a  saloonkeeper,  of  course, 
but  as  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  the 
community.  And  his  statement  headed 
the  symposium. 


'T'HERE  was  a  saloon  in  San  Francisco, 
frequented  by  newspaper  men,  in 
which  was  erected  the  life-size  statue, 
carved  in  red-wood,  of  a  Japanese  cooite. 
It  was  the  work  of  a  Jap  who,  according 
to  the  bartender’s  legend,  had  given  his 
entire  life  to  the  work.  It  was  one  of 
the  most  realistic  pieces  of  sculpture  I 
have  ever  seen,  and  the  story  was  that  it 
was  an  exact  replica  of  the  artist’s  body. 
The  finishing  touch  which  the  bartender 
put  on  the  story  was  that  after  the  Jap 
had  carved  the  figure  he  pierced  the  wood 
of  the  head  with  a  needle  and  trans¬ 
ferred,  one  by  one,  the  hairs  of  his  own 
head  and  face  to  that  of  his  image. 


"^^E  all  remember  with 
friends  would  take  us 


ing.  It  has  been  my  experience  that  once  highly  honorable  feat  to  drink  upwards 


a  high-tempered  man  has  started  to  slide 
to  hell  on  a  whiskey-greased  toboggan 
there  is  not  much  one  can  do  for  him 
except,  perhaps,  give  him  the  price  of 
more  drink  when  his  throat  is  parched 
with  thirst.  There  comes  a  time  when 
even  this  sentiment  stales  and  sober  men 
tire  of  investing  their  hard-earned  dollars 
in  that  form  of  charity. 


of  a  quart  of  booze  and  get  home  to 
weeping  wife  and  frightened  children 
without  breaking  your  neck.  The  wives 
use<l  to  line  up  in  the  hall  leading  to 
the  auditor’s  office  on  the  morning  of  pay¬ 
day,  like  a  lot  of  beggars  at  the  back- 
(lo<)r  of  a  bakery,  to  be  sure  of  getting 
enough  out  of  the  pay-envelope  to  sus¬ 
tain  life.  It  was  all  disgusting  because 


the  Bowery.  1  suppu>e  more  whiskey 
was  consumed  in  Berry’s  tiny  hole-in- 
the-wall  in  the  Pulitzer  Building  than  in 
any  room  of  comparable  size  in  the  world. 
The  fancy  drinking,  of  course,  was  done 
uptown.  Except  for  the  KnickerlxKker 
bar,  with  its  famous  King  Cole  painting, 
there  was  no  very  elaborate  newspaper 
man’s  hang-out  in  the  metropolis,  cer- 


'T'HE  bum  I  met  on  Park  Row  was  my 
^  desk  mate  in  a  newspai^r  office, 
twenty  years  ago.  I  admired  him  for  his 
snap,  clean  mind  and  gentle  spirit.  Even 
then  he  was  a  writer  of  real  distinction. 

1  thought  him  the  most  promising  lad  in 
the  circle.  He  never  stooped  to  cheap  or 
vulgar  acts  and  associated  with  interest¬ 
ing  people.  He  seemed  to  loathe  Bohe- 
mianism  and  I  never  saw  him  take  a 
drink.  He  was  particularly  fond  of  his 
mother  and  sister  and  greatly  influenced 
by  them.  Frequently  he  sent  them  pres¬ 
ents  to  symbolize  his  affection.  His  heart 
was  soft.  Just  how  the  drink  devil  snared 
this  fair  game,  I  do  not  know.  A  mu¬ 
tual  friend  has  suggested  that  the  trap 
was  sprung  by  a  wretched  woman,  but 
of  this  there  is  no  proof.  I  only  know 


every  man-jack  knew  the  harm  it  did  to  ‘ainly  none  to  compare  with  the  ‘‘silver 
the  innocent.  About  20  years  ago  men  dollar"  drinking  emporiums  of  Western 
who  regarded  journalistic  responsibility  '■'’t'cs. 
seriously  began  to  assert  the  fact  that 

newspapers  could  not  be  written  and  ^HIC.4*jO,  Denver,  St.  Louis  and 
K,r  rioiirirtiic  mpii  Tiipv-  ctartfvl  Coast  cities  sportcd  saloons  that  far 

outshone  anything  that  Park  Row  knew. 


what  pride 
to  see  the 

bizarre  sights  of  local  saloons  when  we 
visited  their  cities.  It  might  be  a  shelf 
of  magnificent  cutglass,  collection  of  car- 
t(K)n  originals,  a  huge  mahogany  rail,  sev¬ 
eral  fine  paintings  (usually  nudes  and 
often  chromos  in  disguise)  or  some  such 
distinguishing  feature  which  served  to 
ease  convivial  bar-room  discussion.  But, 
looking  backward,  shall  we  not  admit 
that  it  was  a  pretty  tawdry  mess  of  knick- 
knacks  that  attracted  our  attention?  It 
was  but  a  veil  for  the  real  business  of 
the  occasion,  drowning  our  normal 
thoughts. 


ST. 


edited  by  delirious  men.  They  started 
to  fire  men  for  drunkenness.  Reporters 
and  editors  were  flatly  given  their  choice 
of  getting  on  the  water-wagon  or  get¬ 
ting  off  the  paper.  The  struggle  is  still 
on.  of  course,  but  in  the  broad  sense  it 
has  been  a  magnificent  victory  for  tem¬ 
perance  and  decency.  Certainly  all  the 
false  “romance”  of  roistering  journalism 
is  as  dead  as  a  dried  herring. 


and 


In  Chicago  Chapin  and  Gore’s  resplendent 
place  and  Hanna  and  Hogg’s  glittering 
fountains,  with  their  statues  of  famous 
Scotchmen,  come  to  mind.  Eugene  Field 
and  the  writing  elite  were  often  seen  at 
Billy  Boyle's  place,  located  in  some  alley 
near  the  old  Tribune  office.  I  cannot  re¬ 
member  just  where  I  saw  a  saloon  in 
the  West  with  a  floor  paved  with  silver 


'^HERE  isn't  much  drinking  today 
among  the  newspaiier  men  I  know. 
It  is  a  nerilous  business.  No  longer  is 
a  man  given  a  week  off  for  spreeing. 
Last  week  I  saw  several  hundred  earnest 
working  newsiiaper  men  in  attendance  at 
the  editors’  convention  at  Washington, 
but  I  witnessed  no  drinking.  No  one 
a.sked  me  to  come  to  his  room  and  test 
his  brand  of  smuggled  booze.  On  Satur¬ 
day  night  there  was  a  banquet  in  the 
grand  ballroom  of  the  New  Willard,  and 
no  one  was  drunk,  yet  everyone  seemed 
to  enjoy  himself.  The  talk  was  light 


BRILLI.4NT  writing,  sketching 

advertising  folk  of  Park  Row  im-  tor  worked  in  with  twenty-dollar  gold 
•  ‘  and  well-nigh  pieces.  Maybe  some  old-time  reader  will 


poverished  themselves 
ruined  their  health  to  make  a  dozen  or  so 


dollars  and  with  the  name  of  the  proprie-  “b  J  bun^' Th^L^Vh’rvt^^^^ 

return  of  old  conditions,  aiul  that’s  what 
will  happen  if  the  entering  wedge  of  wine 


that  the  tattered  derelict  that  floated  past  cheap  saloon  wolves  rich  beyond  avarice 
me  into  the  blackness  of  the  East  Side  before  the  law  closed  their  more  or  less 
was  the  wreck  of  a  ship  that  once  sailed  gilded  dives.  There  was  never  a  spender 
proudly  in  my  little  sea,  promising  to  go  to  compare  with  the  whole-souled  news- 
far  and  serve  well.  I  only  know  that  I  paper  man.  Under  the  spell  of  whiskey 


despise  the  monster  which  fouled  it. 


'WZHATEVF'R  may  have  been  the  con- 
tributing  causes,  such  as  discourage¬ 
ment.  ill-fated  love,  inherited  appetite, 
environment,  booze  was  the  actual  in¬ 
strument  that  struck  down  my  friend. 
Booze  has  ruined  dozens  of  the  best  men 
I  have  ever  known.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  have  seen  scores  of  old-time  booze-fight¬ 
ers  in  late  years,  through  the  exercise  of 
will  power,  recover  themselves,  and  they 
are  now  ardent  “drys.”  By  good  for¬ 
tune.  perhaps  an  inherited  chemistry, 
the  stuff  never  “got”  me.  and  as  I  do 
not  know  what  are  the  sensations  of 
the  'p<x)r  devil  who  craves  alcohol  I  have 
never  judged  him  by  my  own  more  com¬ 
fortable  standards.  However,  I  hope 
that  my  hand  shall  be  palsied  if  I  ever 
write  a  word  favorable  to  alcohol  as  a 
desirable  beverage.  While  men  can  earn 
a  living  cleaning  sewers  I  shall  not  be 
found  taking  a  dollar  as  the  author  of 
traitorious  ridicule  of  prohibition,  encour¬ 
aging  contempt  of  law  and  covering  all 
the  rotten  graft  that  now  surrounds  boot¬ 
legging  and  keeps  the  cork  out  of  the 
vicious  bottle.  1  shall  write  no  ponder¬ 
ous  academic  essays  about  “personal  lib¬ 
erty”  (to  commit  suicide  and  drag  all 
your  loved  ones  into  the  gutter  behind 
you)  nor  do  anything  to  bring  back  a 
legalized  liquor  traffic,  with  all  its  fa¬ 
miliar  corruption  of  government  and 


his  sentiment,  always  generous  to  the 
point  of  looseness,  flowed  free  as  the 
winds  of  heaven.  W’ith  a  few  drinks 
under  the  belt  he  could  call  up  to  the  bar 
every  bum  within  sight  and  share  his 
pay-envelope  with  royal  abandon.  Once 
I  saw  a  drunken  cartoonist  throw  a  quart 
bottle  of  whiskey  crashing  into  a  mir¬ 
ror  as  big  as  the  side  of  a  box-car  in 
Lipton’s  “Times  Cafe”  and  walk  proudly 
up  to  the  cashier,  asking  for  his  bill. 
There  came  a  time  when  he  wanted  for 
the  common  necessities  of  life.  When  my 
Western  friends  would  visit  me  in  New 
York  no  tour  of  the  city  would  be  com¬ 
plete  without  a  visit  to  Steve  Brodie’s 
joint  on  the  Bowery.  The  walls  were 
littered  with  the  pictures  of  prize  fighters 
and  statuesque  burlesque  queens,  but  the 
real  allurement  was  the  story  of  two 


recall  its  name  and  location.  In  St. 
Louis  the  chief  hang-out  was  Tony 
Faust’s.  In  Denver  it  was  Tortoni’s. 
Newspaper  men  used  to  line  up  at  the 
Bell-in-Hand  in  Pie  Alley,  Boston,  and 
if  you  could  not  find  a  fellow  there  you 
would  look  in  at  Young’s  or  the  Tavern. 
It  seems  to  me  that  musty  ale  was  the 
favorite  Pie  .411ey  drink.  Hotel  bars, 
some  quite  fancy,  were  hang-outs  in 
Washington.  In  Philadelphia  there  was 
a  bar  near  the  City  Hall  ornamented  by 
a  wonderful  collection  of  stuffed  birds 
and  animals,  but  I  have  forgotten  its 
name.  In  Qeveland  the  “boys”  fre¬ 
quented  Hannan  and  McClaid’s,  if  I  cor¬ 
rectly  recall  the  name.  As  a  boy  I 
worked  on  the  story  of  the  brutal  murder 


and  beer  is  forced  through,  are  bevond 
comprehension.  Their  futile  talk  about 
the  impossibility  of  enforcement  is  a  big 
laugh.  I  know  forty  newspaper  men  any 
one  of  whom  could  in  a  week  dry  up 
his  town  if  possessed  of  the  authority 
and  tools  of  the  incompetent  prohibition 
agents. 


HOW  TO  BE  HAPPY 


It  s  to  Be  Free  of  Debt,  Daily’s  Full- 
Page  Ad  Tells  Readers 


The  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald  ran  an  un¬ 
usual  full-page  advertisement  Sunday, 
muon  iiiuiucr  /if"',-”'  a  happy  family  around 

of  the  president  of  the  Wheeling  and  ^  n  replace  at  home,  entitled  “as  happy 

Lake  Erie  Railroad  in  that  brightly  il-  oti  the  hearth.”  The  word- 

luminated  joint.  But  the  Hollenden  ^^'’^rtisement  follows:  “The 

Hotel’s  glittering  bar  was  the  fashion-  ^  songster  of  legendary  fame 

able  drinking  place  of  the  town  and  con-  h's  wings  in  contentment  because 

cerning  it  there  is  a  yarn  which  mav  ^  utworried.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

now  be  told.  Average  Citizen  and  their  children  live 

real  aiiuremcni  was  me  siory  oi  rwo  *  ♦  ♦  thev^ran^tw^^^  lives  than  the  cricket  but 

dock-wallopers  who  had  stood  at  that  T'HE  interesting  and  dignified  old  gen-  *  ,5^  f.®  "^PPy>  happiness,  after 

dirty  bar  for  hours  and  had  finally  ex-  ^  tleman  who  owned  the  Plain  Dealer  ’  y  absence  of  worry.  And 

pressed  their  good-will  toward  each  other  also  owne<l  the  Hollenden  Hotel,  per- 


by  biting  off  an  ear  and  nose,  respec¬ 
tively,  while  in  loving  embrace. 

.Andy  Horn’s  was  the  most  notorious 
hang-out  of  the  writing,  advertising  and 
printer  crafts  in  those  days.  But  it  was 
really  a  cheap  dive,  though  Andy  gave 
a  sumptuous  free  lunch  and  appeared  to 
be  generous  to  the  down-and-outer.  Then 
there  was  the  “Umbrella.”  which  never 
kept  any  man  from  getting  wet,  and 
Stewart’s  Cafe,  with  all  its  magnificent 
paintings  and  smooth  booze  which,  how- 


haps  the  finest  hostelry  between  New 
York  and  Chicago  in  those  days,  and  still 
highly  regarded.  The  Plain  Dealer  and 
Press  were  at  loggerheads  most  of  the 
time  and  nothing  so  amused  the  malevo¬ 
lent  editor  of  the  Press  as  to  fling  in¬ 
sults  at  the  editor  of  the  “P.  D.”  Some 
prohibition  legislation  was  being  pro¬ 
jected  and  the  Press’s  editor  assigned  re¬ 
porters  to  interview  bartenders  and  sa¬ 
loonkeepers  for  their  views.  A  rather 
elaborate  symposium  was  thus  prepared 


NEWSPRINT  CAPACITY  INCREASED 


.  _  .  .  Additions  to  Canadian  newsprint  will 

spread  of  poverty,  disease,  neglect,  crime,  ever,  wrought  as  much  havoc  in  the  lives  and  just  before  press-time  the  editor  went  bring^  the  daily  output  capacity  to  8,500 

insanity,  confusion  and  failure.  There  of  the  habitues  of  that  place  as  the  bar-  over  it.  “Say,  Harry.”  he  remarked  to  tons  in  1927  against  7,350  tons  at  present 

are  two  sound  and  legitimate  reasons  rel-house  fire  sold  in  cheap  joints  near  the  managing  editor,  "you  have  lined  up  and  4.750  tons  at  the  becinning  of  1925. 


New 


worry. 

most  worry  is  the  evil  outgrowth  of  econ¬ 
omic  instability. 

“One  _  of  the  surest  ways  to  escape 
worry  is  to  close  the  doors  of  your 
home  to  debt  and  the  annoyances  and 
embarrassments  it  creates.  .4  good 
cerdit  rating  is  not  only  a  convenience 
but  it  is  a  worrv  preventive,  happiness 
insurance.  PAY  YOUR  BILLS 
PROMPTLY.” 
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ST.  JOHN  GLOBE  MERGED 
WITH  TIMES-STAR 

]^ew  Brunswick  Publishing  Company 
Now  in  Control  of  Local  Field 
— Globe  Was  City’s 
Oldest  Daily 

(By  telenraph  to  Editor  &  i’UBLisiikK) 

St.  John,  X.  B.,  Jan.  17. — A  colorful 
career  extending  over  69  years  came  to 
an  end  last  Saturday  when  the  St.  John 
Gtobe,  this  city’s  oldest  newspaper,  was 
issued  for  the  last  time  and  on  Monday 
merged  with  the  Ezvning  Tiwes-Star 
under  the  title  of  the  E^’ening  Times- 
Globe. 

The  Globe  was  recently  purchased  by 
the  New  Brunswick  Publishing  Company, 
Ltd.,  owners  of  the  Telegraph  Journal, 
St.  John’s  only  morning  paper,  and 
the  Evening  Times-Star.  Its  passing  is 


H.  H.  Henes 


OHIO  DAILY  EXPANDS  GLASGOW  REPORTERS 

Painesville  Telegraph  Installs  New  Press  OUT  ON  STRIKE 

and  Remodels  Plant 

It  s  a  far  crv  from  the  first  Washington  Editorial  Workers  on  Labor  Paper  Pro¬ 
hand  press  used  by  the  Eaincsville  (O.)  Dismissal  of  Highly  Paid  Man 

Telegraph  106  years  ago  to  the  new  Tub-  Following  Pay  Rise  to 

_  «'ar  Duplex  Union  Scale 

which  that  pubh-  _ 

n  e  C  t  i  o  n  with  (ipccia/  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Other  numerous  Glasgow,  Jan.  3. — Alleging  victimi? 
improvements  to  lion  the  editorial  staff  of  the  G'/ojgow 
i  t  s  equipment.  Eastern  Standard  came  out  on  strike  in 
The  Telegraph  Christmas  week.  John  Wheatley,  Social- 
has  enjoyed  106  ist  member  of  the  British  Parliament  is 
years  of  continu-  the  principal  proprietor  of  the  weekly 
ous  publication,  newspaper.  The  staff  stated  that  the 
It  was  the  first  management  has  for  some  time  refused  to 
newspaper  issued  pay  trade  union  rates  to  the  editorial  and 
in  the  Western  commercial  staff.  In  October,  however, 
Re.serve  and  is  a  demand  was  made  for  an  80  per  cent 
the  only  daily  increase  in  wages  to  bring  the  rates  up 


of  special  interest  to  newspaperdom  as  it  pri'Jtfd  in  Lake  County,  in  northern  to  the  recognized  standard  of  the  National 
marks  the  culmination  of  a  series  of  Ohio’s  industrial  and  agricultural  dis-  Union  of  Journalists.  This  increase  was 
amalgamations  and  the  demise  of  a  news-  which  lies  immediately  east  of  Cleve-  granted,  but,  to  counterbalance  it  one  of 


EX-GOVERNOR  ON  STAFF 

The  Albuiiuerque  i,X.  M.)  Journal 
last  Sunday  announced  that  it  had  signed 
former  Governor  11.  T.  Hannett  to  a 
two-year  contract  to  write  a  daily  col¬ 
umn  for  the  Journal  in  which  he  had 
been  given  a  free  hand  to  express  his 
views  on  politics  or  any  other  matter. 
The  Journal  declares  its  action  an  inno¬ 
vation  in  journalism  in  New  Mexico  and 
that  while  it  oppiTsed  Gov.  Hannett,  a 
Democrat,  in  the  last  election,  he  lias 
been  ad<led  to  the  staff  with  the  one  idea 
of  giving  its  readers  all  sides  of  contro¬ 
versial  subjects. 

USING  COLOR  COMICS 

The  Chicago  Defender,  a  weekly  pub¬ 
lished  for  and  by  Negroes,  appeared  Jan. 
1  with  a  full  page  of  comics  iq  colors. 
In  addition,  a  full  page  of  news  pictures 
began  with  the  same  issue.  The  comics 
are  being  drawn  by  Leslie  M.  Rogers, 
staff  artist. 


amalgamations  and  the  demise  of  a  news-  t^'ct  which  lies  immediately  east  ot  Lleve- 

paper  that  had  been  in  the  control  of  .  „  .  .  ,  .  .  -  -  „  —  -  --  — - 

one  family  for  65  years.  installation  ot  the  new  press  is  in-  staff  was  dismissed  and  a  youth  was  en- 

The  Globe  was  founded  in  1858  and  eluded  in  a  re-building  and  expansion  gaged  at  a  low  rate  of  payment, 
acquired  by  the  late  Senator  Ellis  three  program  which  the  Telegraph  has  been  The  staff  have  consequently  come  out 
years  later.  It  remained  under  Ellis’  undergoing  for  the  past  three  months.  on  strike  in  protest  against  this  action, 
control  until  a  few  months  ago,  when  ^  new  editorial  department  has  been  The  strike,  although  quite  local  and  not 
owing  to  failing  health,  Frank  B.  Ellis,  ^’^ilt  on  the  second  floor.  Business  of-  affecting  any  other  firm,  is  being  mpeh 
son  of  the  Senator  and  a  vice-president  have  been  re-built  and  enlarged  and  commented  on  by  the  British  press  in 

of  the  Canadian  Press,  sold  the  paper  ^he  mechanical  department  nearly  doubled  view  of  the  fact  that  a  labor  newspa- 
to  a  syndicate  of  New  Brunswick  'u  floor  space.  The  basement  of  the  per  refuses  or  is  unable  to  recognize 
liberals,  whose  avowed  purpose  was  to  Telegraph  building  has  been  remodeled  trade  union  rates  and  conditions  of  work. 

continue  its  publication  as  a  liberal  organ,  to  accommodate  the  new  printing  equip-  - 

F.  B.  Ellis  died  shortly  after  the  com-  ment.  JOIN  CHINESE  PAPER 

oletion  of  the  sale.  G'.  A._  Rowley,  _publisher  of  the  Ashta-  _ ,  ^ _ _ 


the  more  highly  paid  members  of  the 
staff  was  dismissed  and  a  youth  was  en- 


JOIN  CHINESE  PAPER 

oletion  of  the  sale.  G-  A.  Rowley,  publisher  ot  the  Ashta-  d  .  i  r.  u 

Since  the  first  issue  of  the  Globe  in  (0-)  Star-Beacon  and  the  Geneva  dham  and  Rayna  Raphaelson  Prohme 

1858  St.  John  has  witnessed  the  birth  (O.)  Free  Press  is  the  publisher  of  the 

and  death  of  many  newspapers  the  passing  Telegraph.  H.  H.  Henes  is  the  general  ‘^e  Nationalist  (^vernm^t  to  ex^nd 
of  which  involved  heavy  financial  losses  manager  and  secretary.  Harold  John-  ®  ^  „  Gcuette.  They 

in  most  cases  among  these  and  be-  son  is  editor  and  Norris  Heyer,  adver-  ^’^poct  to  proceed  to  Hankow  soon  to 
Snntag  wSrthe  S  tising  manager.  ^ 

L  Nmr,  the  Tc/egraM,  morning  and  -  already  been  ordered. 

evening,  the  Tribune,  the  Gazette.  Daily  SHIP  NEWS  MEN  ELECT  Prohme  was  formerly  editorial  writer  for 

D  5  au-  c.,-  *1,1  tne  San  Franctsco  Examiner.  Mrs. 

^i^rd  \ter  ch£eed  to  th^Diiv^  York  Ship  News  Reporters  As-  Prohme  edited  the  People’s  Tribune  in 

Sianaard,  cnangea  to  tne  UMy  sociation  at  its  annual  meeting  at  the  Peking. 

Joumai.  By  the  process  of  evolution.  Barge  Office  recently,  selected  officers 
mergers  and  amalgmations  the  careers  of  the  coming  year.  Louis  Heinz,  of  ft.  , 

the^  journalistic  enterprises  have  been  New  York  American,  was  re-elected  o/  j  ^  ^ 

finally  brought  together  under  one  roof  president.  The  vice-president  is  James  TA*  Cit,  •/  Am,rt,m 

and  under  the  ownership  of  one  com-  fedmund  Duffy,  of  the  New  York  Eve-  /‘xLI 


ticincr  tnanaiTpr  ’  ^  Nationalist  paper  there,  equip- 

_ " _  _  ment  having  already  been  ordered. 

SHIP  NEWS  MEN  ELECT  Prohme  was  formerly  editorial  writer  for 

the  San  Francisco  Examiner.  Mrs. 
New  York  Ship  News  Reporters  As-  Prohme  edited  the  People’s  Tribune  in 


SHIP  NEWS  MEN  ELECT 


P*"y-  .  ning  Telegram.  James  P.  Lanehart  of  the 

While  no  executive  changes  have  been  ,.  York  Evening  Journal  and  Ben 
made,  as  many  as  possible  of  the  Globe  j  qJ  the  Graphic,  were  elected  sec- 

employes  have  been  absorbed  into  the  retacies. 
staffs  of  the  Telegraph-Journal  and  the 
Evening  Times-Globe.  Both  papers 
will  continue  as  independent  in  politics. 

T.  F.  Drummie  is  general  manager  of 


NOVEL  STREET  CAR  AD 

novel  advertisement  appeared  in 
the  Neii’  Bedford  (Mass.)  Mercury  be¬ 
fore  (Christmas,  inserted  by  the  Union 
Street  Railway  Company,  suggesting  that 
people  present  street  car  token,  for 
Christmas  presents  and  offering  leather 
coin  purses  to  the  first  1,000  purchasers 
of  a  dollar  pack  of  tickets.  This  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  an  innovation  in  street  car 
advertising. 


Largest 
Newspaper 
West  of 
Chicago 

500,000 

Copies 

DAILY 

The 

KANSAS  CITY 
STAR 


The  Baltimore 
Sunday  American 

The  family  paper 
— children  cry  for 
the  tunnies — men 
look  for  the  news 
and  editorials  — 
and  women  de¬ 
mand  it  for  the 
shopping  news. 


173,132 

average  net  paid 
circulation 


Th*  W»nd«r  CUy  uf  Amtrhm 

Buffalo — a  profitable 
Market  for  Advertisers 

Sale*  in  Buffalo  are  tplen* 
did  for  adrertited  goods. 
Employment  conditions  ex¬ 
cellent,  retail  and  other 
business  thriving.  One 
newspaper  will  put  your 
story  over  to  83%  of  the 
people — that  paper  is  the 

BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS 

Read  in  4  oaf  of  S  Buffalo  Homes 

Edward  H.  Butler.  Editor  and  PubUsKer 
Kelly-Sinith  Company,  Repreaentathres 
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Atlantic  Bid*. 
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Boston 
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following  the 
remarkable 
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Detroit  Times 
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Buenos  Aires 

"South  America’s  Greatest 
Newspaper." 

"Throatboat  its  Ions  Ul*.  thars  esnnot 
be  found  in  LA  PBEHBA  s  sinsle  devis- 
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of  Ua  sraatait  and  most  important  news- 
pspars  of  tbe  world,  LA  FBEKSA  bss  sl- 
wsyi  boon  tma  to  itsatf.” 

LA  &AZ0V— 

Bneooa  Airaa. 

JOSHUA  B.  POWERS 

Exelutiv*  Atbmrtitimg  Roprojmtatiaa 

250  Park  Ave.,  New  York 


Thorough  CoTersge  in  One  of  the  | 
World’s  Richest  Buying  Centers — 
Coupled  with  the  Ability  to 
Produce  Results 
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UR  OVN  VOQl£> 

or  , 


By  JAMES  MELVIN  LEE 


TN  “Our  Own  World  of  Letters”  are 
many  books  relating  to  news.  Most 
of  these,  however,  approach  the  subject 
matter  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  begin¬ 
ner,  the  student  of  the  school  of  journal¬ 
ism,  or  the  cub  reporter.  “What  Is 
News?”  (Alfred  A.  Knopf)  by  Gerald 
W.  Johnson  of  the  Baltimore  Evening 
Sun  answers  the  question  from  the  philo¬ 
sophical  side.  It  appeals,  therefore,  to 
the  experienced  worker  whether  at  the 
desk  or  on  the  street. 

Chapter  III,  “Barriers,  Real  and 
Imaginary,”  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
book.  It  deals  in  part  at  least  with  the 
accusation  frequently  brought  against 
newspapers  that  they  fill  their  columns 
with  salacious  stories.  The  significant 
fact,  according  to  Mr.  Johnson,  is  that 
it  is  entirely  possible  to  print  such  stories 
without  running  afoul  of  the  law  and 
that  it  is  equally  possible  to  print  an  un¬ 
limited  amount  of  lewdness  without  pro¬ 
voking  a  revolt  oh  the  part  of  the  read¬ 
ing  public.  The  depressing  thing,  as  he 
sees  it,  is  “how  easy  it  is  to  silence  the 
watch-dogs  of  public  morality  by  tossing 
them  an  occasional  transparent  euphe¬ 
mism  and  a  handful  of  moral  maxims 
to  distract  their  attention  from  the  more 
than  Rabelaisian  filth  of  the  rest  of  the 
story.”  Here  neither  the  statutes  nor 
the  unwritten  law  of  public  opinion  im¬ 
poses  any  restraint  upon  the  newspaper¬ 
man  if  he  possesses  a  certain  technical 
skill. 

This  point  is  thus  developed  in  detail; 


The  only  real  protection  of  public  morals 
lies  in  the  decency  of  the  craftsmen.  If  a 
newspaperman  chooses  to  make  his  newspaper 
a  sort  of  hoochee-kc^hee  show,  he  can  do  it 
with  impunity,  provided  his  intelligence  is  ap- 
preci.ably  higher  than  that  of  a  half-wit.  All 
that  he  has  to  do  for  his  protection  is  to  spread 
a  large  banner  above  the  door  announcing  that 
here  is  a  museum  of  anatomy  maintained  to 
warn  youth  of  the  pitfalls  of  this  wicked  world, 
and  prominent  clergymen  will  promptly  write 
testimonials  to  the  edifying  nature  of  the  per- 
form.ance. 


The  reason  that  Mr.  Johnson  gives 
why  newspapdfS  of  this  type’  are  com¬ 
paratively  rare  in  American  journalism 
is  that  vice  is  essentially  monotonous  as 
a  literary  theme:  it  must  be  practiced, 
not  read  about,  if  it  is  to  have  news 
interest. 

What  the  public  demands  is  taken  up 
in  Chapter  IV,  “Compulsions.”  One 
specific  demand  is  outlined  as  follows : 


terest  in  a  specific  event.”  Some  help 
comes  if  the  newspaper  knows  the  aver¬ 
age  man  and  how  his  mind  works. 

This  point  is  elaborated  upon  as 
follows : 


Incidentally,  one  who  would  see  the  whole 
show  must  remain  in  bis  seat.  This  perhaps 
explains  why  so  few  great  editors  have  been 
successful  actors  on  the  world’s  stage.  They 
are  temperamentally  spectators.  Their  place 
is  behind,  not  before,  the  footlights.  It  is 
nctoriously  true  that  the  newspaperman  who 
goes  into  politics,  for  instance,  is  finished  as 
a  newspaperman.  Once  upon  the  stage  he  is 
too  close  to  the  actors  to  see  the  show,  and  bis 
own  lines  inevitably  assume  in  his  mind  an 
importance  that  they  do  not  commonly  possess 
in  the  minds  of  the  audience.  But  the  play  is 
the  thing,  not  any  one  character  in  it.  The 
play  is  news,  not  any  single  speaking  part, 
however  “fat.” 


If  Mr.  Johnson  finds  it  hard  to  define 
what  is  meant  by  news,  he  finds  it  equally 
difficult  to  define  the  newspaper.  Atten¬ 
tion  is  called  to  the  indifferent  success 
met  with  when  attempts  have  been  made 
to  define  a  newspaper  by  Congress,  by 
postal  authorities,  or  by  state  legisla¬ 
tures.  The  pivotal  point  in  Chapter  VII, 
“The  Interest  of  the  Institution,”  is  that 
it  is  just  as  hard  to  answer,  “What  is 
a  newspaper?”  as  it  is  to  reply  to  the 
question,  “What  is  a  Democrat?”  One 
change  is  noted  in  this  chapter  and  that 
is  how  much  better  the  commercial 
value  of  publicity  is  understood  today 
than  it  was  five  generations  earlier. 

The  result  is  tliat  the  attitude  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  working  press  has  been  altered 
in  these  two  ways  : 


First,  the  ubiquitous  publicity  man  is  so 
clever  in  disguising  his  stuff  and  so  resource¬ 
ful  in  planting  it  in  unexpected  places  that  the 
conscientious  newspaperman  grows  more  and 
more  suspicious  of  his  news  sources  and  more 
and  more  reluctant  to  introduce  anything  new 
and  strange  into  his  news  columns;  for  bitter 
experience  has  taught  him  that  anything  of 
that  sort  Is  probably  a  publicity  stunt.  Second, 
reporters,  especially  young  ones,  finding  every¬ 
where  clever  press  agents  eager  to  do  the  re- 
ixirter’s  work  for  him,  are  more  and  more  in¬ 
clined  to  entertain  the  idea  that  news-gather¬ 
ing  consists  largely  of  accepting  “hand-outs,” 
that  is.  the  prepared  copy  of  the  press  agent. 


There  is  no  escaping  the  conclusion  that  the 
public  does  demand  a  good  show.  It  demands 
a  good  show  of  every  one  who  appeals  to  it 
for  support.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
newspapers  should  be  exempt  from  a  require¬ 
ment  that  must  be  met  by  all  other  performers 
in  public,  from  acrobats  to  theologians.  They 
are  not  exempt.  Unrelieved  dullness  is  a 
capital  offense  in  a  newspaper,  and  the  death 
penalty  will  surely  be  exacted.  Perhaps  news¬ 
papermen  will  rise  to  challenge  that  assertion 
on  the  ground  that  one  of  the  most  success¬ 
ful  newspapers  the  world  has  ever  seen  is  dull. 
True,  the  Xeiv  York  Times  is  dull,  but  not 
with  unrelieved  dullness.  The  Times  stages 
so  gig.tntic  a  production  that  its  sheer  _  size 
counterbalances  is  drab  monqtony.  Magnitude 
is  interesting  per  se.  The  newspaper  that  can 
make  a  fair  claim  that,  it  prints  more  news 
than  any  other  paper  in  the  world  immedi¬ 
ately  engages  the  interest  of  the  public,  and 
not  less  effectively  than  the  most  brilliant  news¬ 
paper  engages  it._  The  Times  is  no  exception 
to  the  rule,  for  in  its  own  way  it  puts  on  a 
good  show. 


Mr.  Johnson  then  adds  that  the  thing 
that  drives  practicing  newspapermen — 
as  well  as  theatrical  producers — to 
despair  is  that  while  the  public  demands 
a  good  show  it  refuses  to  express  in 
words  what  it  considers  a  good  show. 
The  type  is  not  specified:  the  newspaper 
may  succeed  either  as  a  virtuoso  or  as 
a  clown,  but  it  must  demonstrate  a  high 
capacity  in  one  of  the  two. 

Another  compulsion  is  that  the  public 
demands  the  printing  of  much  matter 
which  has  little  if  any  interest  for  the 
newspaperman.  Attention  is  called  to 
the  fact  that  American  journalism  lacks 
the  litmus  paper  to  determine  visibly 
“the  acidity’  or  alkalinity  of  public  in- 


The  concluding  chapter,  “Ultimate 
Satisfaction,”  is  the  most  though^  pro¬ 
voking  one  in  the  volume.  Its  gfeneral 
theme  is  that  the  standards  of  any  craft 
are  set  by  the  work  of  master-craftsmen 
— a  rule  to  which  newspaper  work  is  no 
exception.  It  does  not  concern  itself 
with  accuracy,  brevity  and  clearness  in 
routine  news.  To  the  master-craftsmen 
the  question,  “What  is  news?”  refers  to 
another  matter.  Matter  that  can  be 
found  in  answers  to  such  questions  as 
“Upon  what  are  the  most  important 
master-craftsmen  employed?”  or  “To 
what  is  the  top  of  the  front  page  dedi¬ 
cated?”  These  answers  set  the  stsfcd- 
ards  for  the  craft.  Routine  matters  are 
found  in  the  answer  of  the  city  editor 
to  the  club’s  question,  “What  is  news?” 
But  when  the  Washington  correspondent 
asks  the  same  question  or  when  the  man¬ 
aging  editor  asks  it,  “There  is  no  oracle 
to  whom  they  may  apply.” 

Mr.  Johnson  then  points  out  how  use¬ 
less  it  is  to  seek  an  answer  from  the 
public  which  will  read  any  news  pro¬ 
vided  that  it  is  cleverly  written.  He 
frankly  admits  that  some  of  the  greatest 
newspaper  stories  ever  written  revolved 
around  trivialities.  Rut  at  the  same  time 
he  has  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  a 
lifetime  devoted  to  writing  trivialities  is 
a  career  only  for  a  jokesmith. 

The  answer  to  the  question  asked  in 
the  title  of  this  boolj  may  possibly  be 
found  on  the  last  page.  “In  general  prac¬ 
tice,  news  is  what  is  in  the  newspapers.” 


AD  CLEANED  STREETS  OF 
SNOW  IN  FARGO,  N.  D. 


ONE  of  the  chief  aids  to  law  ob¬ 
servance  is  advertising,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  experience  of  George 
C.  Hoenck,  street  commissioner 
of  Fargo,  N.  D.  Because  the 
citizens  of  Fargo  failed  to  sweep 
the  snow  from  their  sidewalks  as 
required  by  city  ordinance  Hoenck 
placed  an  ad  in  the  local  newspa¬ 
per.  It  showed  one  person  in  a 
wheel  chair  and  another  on 
crutches  and  suggested  that  failure 
to  clean  sidewalks  might  result  in 
someone  being  injured. 

In  the  advertisement  no  men¬ 
tion  was  made  of  the  possibility 
of  arrest  in  case  the  ordinance 
was  not  obeyed  but  at  3  the  next 
afternoon  the  city’s  sidewalks  were 
cleaner  than  they  had  been  after 
any  snowfall  in  the  last  15  years, 
Hoenck  said. 


impression  that  Mr.  Lampman  has  over¬ 
looked  the  news  columns  where  the  great 
and  the  near  great  have  had  their  space. 
One  of  the  best  editorials  in  the  volume 
is  the  one  that  brought  forth  this  com¬ 
ment  from  Milton  (5.  Nelson,  associate 
editor  of  the  Evening  Telegram  of  Port¬ 
land:  “Just  to  say  how  much  I  like  your 
editorial,  ‘Billy  Sunday’s  Heaven.'  It 
looks  to  me  not  only  like  good  religion, 
but  also  like  good  literature.” 

Personally  I  like  “Jackie  Coogan's 
Long  Pants”  and  “Soldiers  of  the  Cross.” 
Some  may  think  that  Mr.  Lampman  is  at 
his  best  in  “Tut- Ankh- Amen  Was  Six¬ 
teen.”  Occasionally  Mr.  lampman  fintls 
an  inspiration  in  an  item  clipped  from  the 
exchange :  “Why  Men  Go  Hunting”  had 
its  origin  in  the  remark  of  the  Astoria 
Budget,  “There  is  no  such  thing  as  an 
unsuccessful  hunting  trip.”  To  those 
familiar  with  the  Mount  Hood  country 
“A  Little  Lone  Lake”  will  be  a  favorite. 
But  the  editorial  that  grips  the  heart  is 
“Who  Was  Mary  Homsley?”  The  edi¬ 
torial  gives  the  answer  in  detail,  but  this 
quotation  must  be  sufficient  identification 
for  my  readers : 


TTOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY 
announces  for  early  publication,  “Main 
Currents  in  the  History  of  American 
Toumalism,”  by  Willard  Grosvenor 
Bleyer,  director  of  the  course  in  Journal¬ 
ism  at  the  UniveVsity  of  Wisconsin  and 
author  of  two  well-known  texts,  "News¬ 


paper  Writing  and  Editing”  and  “Types 
of  News  Writing.”  The  two  volumes 
last  mentioned  are  also  published  by 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

*  *  * 

TJAROLD  DE  WOLF  FULLER,  who 
used  to  be  on  the  staff  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  but  who  now  edits 
New  York,  has  been  asking  some  of  his 
friends,  “What  is  news?”  Some  of 
the  answers  he  prints  in  the  current  is¬ 
sue  of  New  York. 

“A  frame  for  advertisements,”  is 
quoted  as  the  reply  of  the  croaker.  The 
other  answers  are  more  deliberate  and 
seem  to  indicate  that  Dana’s  old  standby 
about  a  man  biting  a  dog  is  still  appli¬ 
cable.  In  other  words,  the  sensational  is 
as  good  a  test  as  any,  even  though  news 
is  not  always  sensational. 

In  .\merica,  according  to  this  article, 
the  “news  grows  out  of  beings  much 
more  than  out  of  ideas :  it  requires  a 
very  sensational  idea  to  compete  in  news 
value  with  the  antics  of  an  elderly  Ro¬ 
meo  or  the  business  transactions  of  a 
prize  fighter.”  By  way  of  illustration 
the  article  in  New  York  refers  to  the 
gridiron  skit  at  Washington,  “The  Is¬ 
sues  of  1926.” 

This  skit  passes  in  review  the  person¬ 
ages  who  succeed  in  crowding  Uncle 
Sam  off  the  first  page.  The  climax 
comes  when  the  editor  apologizes  tc 
Uncle  .Sam  for  putting  a  Chicago  gun¬ 
man  in  the  preferred  position  on  the  first 
page.  “Sorry  nothing,”  says  Uncle  Sam. 
“just  let  me  alone,  will  you,  while  I  en¬ 
joy  myself  like  everybody  else  reading 
this  real  front-page  news !” 

*  *  * 

A  DECADE  or  so  ago  Ben  Hur  Lamp- 
man  joined  the  staff  of  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Oregonian  in  Portland.  He  was 
among  the  best  reporters  ever  on  that 
paper — so  his  chief,  Edgar  B.  Piper 
says,  and  he  ought  to  know.  He  is  today 
among  the  best  of  its  editorial  writers : 
the  authority  for  this  assertion  is  the 
same  as  that  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
sentence.  Both  in  his  news  stories  and 
in  his  editorial  contributions  he  has  al¬ 
ways  had  a  wonderful  charm  of  style 
marked,  to  quote  Mr.  Piper  again,  “bv 
sincerity,  knowledge,  facility  and  by  rare 
humor,  and  often  by  great  beauty.” 

I  have  u.sed  a  rather  long  lead  to  intro¬ 
duce  my  chat  about  “How  Could  I  Be 
forgetting?”  (Walter  W.  R.  May,  Ore¬ 
gonian  Building,  Portland,  Ore.)  by  Ben 
Hur  Lampman.  This  volume  is  a  com¬ 
pilation  of  Lampman’s  editorial  writings 
and  poems  which  for  the  most  part  have 
appeared  in  the  Morning  Oregonian.  The 
contents  are  short  in  length  but  long  in 
strength.  Except  for  the  editorial  on 
Woodrow  Wilson  which  was  written  a 
dav  or  two  prior  to  his  death  on  Feb.  3, 
1924,  most  of  the  editorials  have  had 
their  origin  in  the  humble  walks  of  life. 
Subject  matter  is  found  by  Mr.  Lampman 
in  the  little  country  doctor,  a  woman  with 
an  umbrella,  a  subscriber  who  wants  to 
bury  a  dog.  Uncle  Henry  whittling  at  a 
fiddle,  Sea  Lion  Charlie,  etc. 

But  I  would  not  want  to  convey  the 


Who  was  Mary  Homsley;  It  does  not  greatly 
matter  now.  A  Fort  Laramie  newspaper  likens 
her  grave  to  that  of  the  unknown  soldier,  and 
the  parallel  is  striking.  She.  too,  fell  in  one 
of  those  indomitable  advances  of  the  race  which 
widen  the  herders  of  thought  and  contentment 
That  her  grave  should  be  marked  by  a  memorial 
tablet  is  but  the  natural  tribute  required  of  us. 
For  such  graves  are  symbols  of  our  people  and 
our  traditions'^  '  Standing  beside  them  we  are 
poor  in  spirit  if  we  do  not  feel  pride  of  race 
and  certainty  of  national  destiny. 

The  general  strike  in  England.  ’ 


The  poems  in  the  volume  stir  the  imag¬ 
ination  and  pull  at  the  heart  strings  just 
as  much  as  the  editorials  which  have  so 
charmed  the  readers  of  The  Morning 
Oregonian.  They  receive  in  the  fore¬ 
word  a  wonderful  tribute  from  Edgar  B. 
Piper,  the  editor  of  The  Morning  Ore¬ 
gonian.  All  that  it  is  necessary  for  me 
to  add  is  the  abbreviation  known  to  every 
newspaper  man. 


A  MONG  the  books  to  be  published  by 
the  University  <>f  Chicago  Press  at 
an  early  date  is  “History  "of  the  United 
Typothetae  of  America”  by  Leona  Mar¬ 
garet  Powell.  The  fact  that  the  work 
was  accepted  as  a  doctoral  dissertion  by 
the  Department  of  Pdlitical  Economy  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  is  sufficient 
proof  of  the  scholarship  to  be  found  in 
the  volume.  More  extended  comment 
may  be  expected  after  the  date  of  pub¬ 
lication. 


T  OUIS  F.  JORDAN,  editor  of  the 
Valley  Virginian  at  Waynesboro,  Va., 
contributes  to  The  Inland  Printer  for 
January  an  article  entitled  “What  Pro¬ 
tection  Has  Literary  Property?”  News¬ 
paper  men  who  write  for  the  periodicals 
will  find  much  of  practical  value  in  the 
answer  to  this  question  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Jordan. 


A  BOOK  that  should  fill  a  long-felt 
want — to  use  a  favorite  but  ovct- 
worked  phrase — is  “The  Small  City  Daily 
and  the  Country  Weekly”  (Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity  Book  Store,  Bloomington,  In¬ 
diana),  by  Norman  J.  Radder.  Professor 
R.idder  is  Associate  Professor  of  Journal¬ 
ism  at  Indiana  University  and  the  author 
of  two  books  relating  to  journalism— 
“Newspaper  Make-Up  and  Headlines” 
and  “Newspapers  in  Community  Service.” 

In  “The  Small  City  Daily  and  the 
Country  Weekly”  he  presents  a  valuable 
outline  of  the  editing  and  making  of  these 
newspapers  and  also  gives  an  excellent 
bibliography  for  the  additional  study  of 
editorial  problems,  circulation,  advertis¬ 
ing,  promotion  and  administration,  and 
mechanical  equipment.  The  head  last 
mentioned  includes  suggestions  for  floor 
plans.  The  volume  is  designed  primarily 
for  .students  in  journalism,  but  it  should 
be  equally  helpful  to  those  who  direct  and 
control  the  dailies  published  in  small 
cities  and  the  weeklies  printed  in  rural 
sections. 

How  useful  is  EniTOR  &  Pt^blisher  to 
the  newspaper  men  in  the  fields  iust  men¬ 
tioned  is  well  illustrated  by  the  frequency 
of  reference  to  articles  printed  in  the 
EniTOR  &  Publisher.  Professor  Radder, 
however,  has  included  practically  all  the 
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worth-while  articles  relating  to  commun¬ 
ity  journalism  that  have  appeared  in  the 
popular  magazines.  The  books  which  he 
mentioiia  would  constitute  a  good  working 
hbrary  tor  a  provincial  daily  or  for  a 
small  country  weekly. 

Chapters  that  should  prove  especially 
helpful  include  those  on  the  editor!^  page, 
typography  and  make-up,  news  depart- 
m«its  on  the  small  newspaper,  getting 
new  readers,  increasing  local  linage,  sell¬ 
ing  classified  advertising,  and  a  budget  for 
the  newspaper.  The  volume  is  helpful  not 
only  for  what  it  says,  but  also  for  what  it 
suggests.  It  is  so  compiled  that  there  is 
room  for  additional  notes  and  for  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  practical  points  that  may  appear 

elsewhere  in  type. 

¥  «  ♦ 

American  journalism,  according  to 
an  article,  “The  Jaws  of  Publicity,” 
in  The  Bookman  for  January,  has  within 
the  past  five  years  turned  a  complete 
somersault.  The  explanation  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  public’s  appetite  for  sen¬ 
sation — nursed  on  war  propaganda  and 
excitement — ^has  needed  feeding.  “Not 
even  in  the  old  days  of  muckraking  and 
yellow  journalism  was  a  piece  of  news 
so  carefully  nourised,  so  consistently 
inflated.” 

The  result  is  that  a  reputation  can  be 
made  over  night.  Among  the  illustra¬ 
tions  mentioned  are  Mr.  Browning, 
Queen  Marie,  Gene  Tunney,  etc. 

“  *  *  * 

PERSONAL  friends  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Charles  R.  Butler  of  Mankato, 
Minn.,  received  a  Christmas  present  that 
was  distinctly  personal.  To  the  chosen 
few  went  a  copy  of  “A  Cruise  Diary” 
—a  book  that  contains  reprints  from  a 
series  of  travel  articles  which  Mr.  But¬ 
ler  contributed  to  Mankato  Free  Press. 

From  the  opening  note  which  tells  how 
the  family  set  up  “a  travel  fund”  down 
to  the  concluding  note  which  is  a  refrain 
from  “Home  Sweet  Home,”  there  is  not 
a  single  discordant  note  in  the  volume. 

The  reader  wishes  that  he  could  have 
been  with  Mr.  Butler  when  he  left  the 
ship  anchored  off  Athens  to  take  a  little 
Greek  rowboat  on  that  delightful  moon¬ 
light  night  when  he  went  to  visit  the 
Acropolis.  One  can  well  imagine  that  the 
Parthenon,  which  crowns  the  Acropolis, 
standing  forth  in  the  soft  light  of  an 
April  moon,  may  well  have  appeared  to 
Mr.  Butler  as  a  bit  of  “frozen  music.” 

But  the  handiwork  of  Phidias  did  not 
blind  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Butler  to  the  prac¬ 
tical  and  utilitarian  value  of  the  work 
done  in  Athens  under  an  American  trade 
mark.  I  refer  to  the  schools  and  work 
shops  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Near  East  Relief,  which  Mr.  Butler  also 
visited.  Newspaper  men  in  their  chats 
at  the  club  table  are  sometimes  cynical 
of  the  Near  East  Relief,  but  here  is  w’hat 
a  practical  American  newspaper  man,  an 
eye  witness  on  the  spot,  has  said:  “If 
what  we  see  here  is  a  criterion,  the  work 
is  being  well  done,  the  workers  are  unsel¬ 
fish  and  untiring,  and  the  results  very 
much  worth  while.” 

Another  place  where  the  reader  would 
like  to  be  with  Mr.  Butler  is  “In  and 
About  Naples” — chapter  thirteen.  I  do 
wish  that  the  author  had  said  more 
about  his  trip  to  Capri,  but  there  is  an 
intimation  in  the  ^olume  that  he  may 
visit  that  place  again  when  he  is  not  so 
weary  and  w'om  from  intensive  sightsee¬ 
ing.  Novelists  and  short  story  writers 
have  pictured  Capri  as  they  saw  it.  In 
a  fireside  trip  I  should  like  to  see  that 
place  as  a  practical  newspaper  man  saw 
it. 


COMPLETE  WIRE  REPORTS 
FOR  EVENING  AND  SUNDAY 
PAPERS 

International 
News  Service 

“C«»  It  FIRST  but  First  G*t  It 
RIGHT^ 

63  Park  Row 
NEW  YORK  emr 


MINISTER  QUITS  PULPIT  TO 
JOIN  DAILY 

T  ADOLPH  MEISE,  a  young 
"  *  Lutheran  minister  who  at¬ 
tracted  considerable  attention  in 
New  Orleans  during  the  last  year 
because  of  his  attacks  on  anti-evo¬ 
lution  legislation,  has  quit  the  pul¬ 
pit  to  take  up  journalism. 

He  says  he  prefers  his  new  field 
to  the  constant  bickering  with  that 
part  of  his  congregation  which  op¬ 
posed  his  modernistic  religions 
views.  He  has  joined  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  New  Orleans  Item- 
Tribune,  the  same  paper  which  on 
numerous  occasions  had  headlined 
his  sermons  on  evolution. 


EX-BLUECOATS  BELLOW 
WINS  LAUGH  CONTEST 


TO  INTRODUCE  FOREST 
RESEARCH  BILL 


Forestry  Group  Wants  U.  S.  Law  In¬ 
suring  Adequate  Supplies  of 
Timber  and  Promoting 
Timber  Growing 


Members  of  the  National  Forestry 
Program  committee,  headed  by  Royal  S. 
Kellogg,  meeting  in  New  York  this  week' 
decided  upon  the  preparation  and  intro¬ 
duction  in  Congress  of  a  bill  for  a  com¬ 
prehensive  program  of  forest  research. 

The  bill,  ^Ir.  Kellogg  said,  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  introduced  in  Congress  this  ses¬ 
sion. 

Its  general  purpose,  he  said,  would  be 
to  insure  adequate  supplies  of  timber  and 
to  promote  the  full  use  for  timber  grow¬ 
ing  and  other  purposes  of  forest  lands  in 
the  United  States.  The  program  will  in¬ 
clude  experiments  on  the  physical  and 
chemical  properties  and  the  utilization  of 
native  and  foreign  woods  and  other  forest 
products. 

Members  of  the  committee  include  be¬ 
sides  Mr.  Kellogg,  E.  T.  Allen  of  the 
Western  Forestry  and  Conservation  Com¬ 
mittee  ;  Philip  W.  Ayres  of  the  Society  for 
the  Protection  of  New  Hampshire  Forests, 
Elbert  H.  Baker  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association,  Wilson, 
Compton  of  the  National  Lumber  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association,  Hugh  P.  Baker  of 
the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association- 
Ovid  M.  Butler  of  the  American  Forestry 
Association,  John  Foley  of  the  Association 
of  Wood  Using  Industries,  William  L. 
Hall  of  the  Central  States  Forestry  Lea¬ 
gue,  Charles  Lathrop  Pack  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Tree  Association  and  Warren  B. 
Bullock,  Secretary  of  the  National  For¬ 
estry  Program  Committee. 


Automobile  Driver*  Astounded  at 

Strange  Phenomenon  as  Omaha 
Daily  Announces  Prize-Winner 
in  Unique  Contest 

Three  hundred  pounds  of  ex-traffic  cop 
surrounded  the  microphone  of  Station 
WOW  to  cop  the  title,  “World’s  Cham¬ 
pion  Laugher,”  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
most  unusual  contest  conducted  by  the 
Omaha  Daily  News.  Automobile  drivers 
are  said  to  have  expressed  amazement  at 
the  apparent  phenomenon. 

During  the  week  ending  on  Jan.  IS, 
more  than  100  persons  representing  eight 
States,  many  of  whom  were  women,  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  event,  the  first  of  its  kind 
to  ever  be  held  over  the  air. 

“The  Omaha  Daily  News  has  con¬ 
ducted  a  great  many  contests  in  its  28 
years  of  existence,  but  never  have  I  gone 
through  one  which  has  excited  such  wide¬ 
spread  interest  as  this  one,”  said  Neal 
Jones,  editor  of  the  News. 

“We  received  thousands  of  letters,  tele¬ 
grams  and  telephone  calls  from  listeners 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  who  appar¬ 
ently  laughed  almost  as  much  as  the 
contestants  did.  In  Omaha  hundreds  of 
people  gathered  around  loud  speakers  in 
» parties  and  guffawed  nearly  as  loudly  as 
the  contestants.” 

Sam  Morris,  ex-policeman  of  the  Oma¬ 
ha  force,  well  known  especially  among 
children  because  of  his  activities  as  Santa 
Claus  during  Christmas  time  won  in  the 
men’s  division  and  was  awarded  a  radio 
set  worth  $500. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Maxwell,  pretty  stenog¬ 
rapher,  carried  off  honors  in  the  ladies’ 
division  and  was  awarded  an  electric 
portable  sewing  machine. 

The  Knights  of  Columbus,  De  Molays, 
Elks,  and  many  civic  clubs  and  organiza¬ 
tions  had  representatives  in  the  contest. 

The  judges  were  Miss  Marguerite 
Beckman,  dramatic  teacher;  Little  Jack 
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NEA  Service,  Inc., 

1200  West  ’Third  Street 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


If  Quality 

of  circulation  is  your  first  consid¬ 
eration 

®I)c  ^benittg  ^faf 

With  Sunday  Morning  Editions 

Washington,  D.  C. 

will  have  your  preference — same 
as  it  has  the  preference  of  prac¬ 
tically  everyone  in  the  National 
Capital. 

The  Star’s  circulation  is  home 
circulation — both  quality  and  quan¬ 
tity — the  kind  that  counts  most 
with  advertisers. 

N.  Y.  Office — 110  E.  42nd  St. 
Dan  A.  Carroll 

Chicago  Office — Tower  Building 
J.  E.  Lutz 


Little,  song  writer  and  radio  entertainer, 
and  Neal  Jones. 

During  the  first  four  nights  of  the 
contest  each  laugher  was  allowed  one- 
half  _  minute  before  the  microphone. 
Tickling,  story  telling  and  various  other 
kinds  of  incentives  were  employed  to  in¬ 
duce  the  gales  of  merriment. 

The  entrants  were  graded  and  ten  men 
and  ten  women  competed  in  the  finals. 

The  value  of  prizes  totaled  $2,(XX>. 


SALT  LAKE  VETERANS  RE'DRED 

William  A.  Cowan,  foreman  of  the 
pressroom  of  the  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret 
News,  and  Charles  H.  Abbott,  t)rpesetter, 
have  been  retired  on  a  pension.  Cowan 
was  with  the  paper  for  46  years  and 
Abbott  for  45  years.  Recently  Samuel 
H.  Harrow,  general  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  plants  operated  by  the 
paper,  was  retired  on  a  pension  after  52 
years  continuous  service. 


Doings  of 
the  Duffs 


A  new  contin- 
uity  in  this 
popular  strip  is 
about  to  begin- 
Now  is  the  time 
to  come  in. 
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DO  YOU  NEED 
A  TRAINED  MAN? 

The  Personnel  Bureau  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  college  trained  newspaper, 
magazine  and  advertising  men, 
wants  to  help  you  find  him. 
The  Bureau  puts  you  in  touch 
with  experienced,  energetic  men 
— it  saves  you  time  by  recom¬ 
mending  only  those  who  meet 
your  requirements. 

If  you  expect  a  vacancy,  please 
write  John  G.  Earhart,  Director, 
Personnel  Bureau  of  Sig^ma  Delta 
Chi,  836  Exchange  Ave.,  Chicago, 
IlL 

NO  CHARGE  TO 
EMPLOYERS 
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OCCUPIES  NEW  PLANT 

Salem  (Mass.)  Evening  News  Now 
Printing  from  New  Structure 

The  Salem  (Mass.)  Evening  News 
has  moved  into  its  new  quarters.  Three 
departments,  comiwsing,  stereotyping 
and  pressroom  have  all  been  furnished 
with  the  latest  improved  equipment.  The 
new  plant  has  abundant  window  space, 
and  with  additional  skylights  over  the 
composing  room. 

The  business  office  is  situated  on  the 
street  floor.  Extending  into  the  rear  of 
the  same  floor  is  the  press  room.  The 
e<litorial  rooms  are  on  the  second  floor, 
above  the  business  office.  In  the  rear 
the  composing  room  is  situated  directly 
over  the  press  room.  The  stereotyping 
department  is  also  on  the  second  floor. 

Eight  new  linotypes  were  installed. 
New  hand  type  was  also  introduced. 
The  company  has  now  a  battery  of  15 
linotypes. 

A  latest  type  Hoe  press,  4  deck,  with 
double  folders  was  also  purchased. 

In  the  stereotyping  department  a 
change  has  been  made  from  gas  to  elec¬ 
trical  heating  of  the  metal  cauldron.  A 
temperature  of  600  degrees  is  constantly 
maintained,  and  due  to  special  process¬ 
ing  of  the  cauldron  no  heat  is  radiated 
from  it. 

The  News  was  founded  in  1880  by  the 
late  Robin  Damon.  Mr.  Damon  was 


killed  in  an  automobile  accident  in  1920. 
The  paper  was  left  as  a  trust. 


AWARDS  HOME  PRIZES 


Chicago  Tribune  Names  Winners  in 
Architectural  Competition 

The  Chicago  Trihime  has  just  awarded 
nearly  $10,tX)()  in  prizes  to  American 
architects  who  submitted  plans  in  an 
“ideal  home”  contest. 

A  Georgian  fashioned  live-room  dwell¬ 
ing  won  first  prize  in  its  class,  $1,000, 
for  William  J.  O’Connor,  a  Chicago 
architect.  The  second  prize  in  the  five- 
room  class.  $750,  went  to  L.  C.  Hickley 
of  Springfield,  Mass.  George  D.  Connor, 
another  Chicago  home  designer,  won  the 
$500  prize,  while  the  fourth  prize,  $300, 
was  awarded  to  H.  Roy  Kelley  of  Los 
Angeles.  Eight  $200  “consolation”  prizes 
were  awarded  in  each  group. 

In  the  six-room  house  plan  competition 
the  $1,000  award  went  to  Richard  E. 
Bishop  of  Indianapolis.  Amedeo  Leone 
of  Detroit  took  the  $750  prize,  Louis  C. 
Rosenberg  and  G.  Dewey  Swan  of  De¬ 
troit  received  $500,  and  Pierre  &  Wright 
of  Indianapolis  took  the  $300  prize. 

House  plans  are  to  be  published  each 
Sunday,  with  rewards  of  $25  and  $15  for 
the  best  letters  each  week  from  readers 
who  explain  why  they  prefer  certain 
plans. 


SEEKING  MOST  LEGIBLE  TYPE 

English  University  Experimenting  with 
Tachistoscope 

( Special  to  Kditor  &  Pl'Bi.isuer) 

Lu-mr  N.  Jan.  3. — The  psychological 
laboratory  at  Cambridge  L’niversity  lias 
been  carrying  out  e.xperiments  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  most  easily  read  type  face  in 
which  to  print  Government  publications. 

By  means  of  the  tadiistoscope — an  ap¬ 
paratus  with  a  rapid  shutter  which 
screened  reading  matter  and  recorded  the 
time  taken  to  read  a  certain  portion — 
various  classes  of  workers  have  been  ex¬ 
perimented  upon,  and,  it  is  stated  by  the 
British  Medical  Research  Council,  that  so 
far  only  general  results  have  been  ar¬ 
rived  at. 

It  is  intended  to  continue  the  experi¬ 
ments,  and  another  committee  has  been 
appointed  to  carry  on  with  a  wider  scope. 

PLANNING  NEW  PLANT 


Muskegon  (Mich.)  Chronicle  to  Build 
Two-Story  Home  This  Year 

The  Booth  Publishing  Company  has 
announced  that  a  new  home  will  be 
erected  for  the  Muskegon  (Mich.) 
Chronicle  in  1927.  It  is  expected  that 
the  work  on  the  building  will  be  started 
as  soon  as  weather  conditions  permit. 

The  Chronicle  building  is  to  be  a  two- 


Supplies  and  Equipment 


Modern 

Composing  Room 
Furniture 

as  made  by  ns  will  speed 
up  production  and 
dace  costs — a  real  saving 
in  yonr  Pay  RolL  Are 
yon  interested?  If  so, 
consult  yonr  regular  deal¬ 
er  in  printers’  supplies 
or  write  us  direct. 

Do  it  now! 

HAMILTON  MFC.  CO. 

TWO  RIVERS,  WIS. 


USED  NEWSPAPERPRESSES 


Scott 


16,  24  and  32-Page  Presses 


4iOSS  as  and  38  page  presses  aeod  lor  Usok 
or  color  work,  sIm  Goss  Scxtapla. 


HOE  Pony  Quadruple,  Quadruple,  Seatimis, 
Sextuple  color  Prees,  Octuple  and  Doabla  Sen¬ 
tuple  Presses. 


DUPLEX  MetropoUtsn  Qaadniple  stevostype 
presses — print  up  te  33  pages. 


Available  For  Early  Delivery 


WALTER  SCOTT  8C  COMPANY 

Main  Ottos  Paoteiy . PIslsteM,  V.  3. 

Wow  Tork  Ottoe.  .Biokaw  BUg.,  Wnutmuj 

.COiiosav  Ottes. ••••••••••3iMndaaA  nwsn 


Buy  and  Sell 
Direct  Through 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Hoe  Combined  Saw  Table  and  Mono-Rail  Trimmer 

This  Machine  combines  the 
advantages  of  the  Hoe  Pedes¬ 
tal  Saw  Table  and  the  Hoe 
Mono- Rail  Trimmer. 

The  Trimmer  is  supplied 
with  either  Style  “A”  Cut¬ 
ter  Head  for  trimming 
Wood  Blocks  or  Style  “B”  for  extra 
heavy  cutting  on  Zinc  or  Copper.  The 
Hoe  Patented  Mono-Rail  principle 
allows  the  Operator  to  follow  the  work 
beyond  the  Cutter  Head  permitting 
more  speed  and  greater  accuracy  in 
trimming  Wood  or  Metal  Blocks  of 
varied  sires. 

Ff  IrT’S  A  HOE,  IT’S  THE  BEST 

R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc.,  504  Grand  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

7  So.  DenHiarn  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL  7  Water  Stfwt.  BOSTON,  MASS. 


story  structure  with  a  three-story  effect 
The  site  has  been  owned  by  the  company 
for  several  years  and  is  located  a  block 
from  the  present  business  district.  It  will 
face  on  two  streets,  and  also  Hackley 
Park. 

The  entire  building  is  to  be  given  over 
to  the  newspaper  and  its  departments. 

The  aiuiounccment  of  the  Booth  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  is  in  line  with  its  policy 
of  erecting  new  homes  for  its  various 
Michigan  newspapers.  The  Grand  Rap. 
ids  Press,  Saginaw  News,  Flint  Dally 
Journal  and  Katamasoo  Gazette  own 
their  plants.  The  homes  of  the  Flint 
Journal  and  Kalamazoo  Gazette  were 
completed  within  the  last  few  years. 


UNOTYPE  MAN  HONORED 

Walter  C.  BIcloch,  manager  of  the 
Chicago  agency  of  the  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Company,  was  surprised  recently 
by  his  friends  on  the  occasion  of  his 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  with  the  com¬ 
pany  and  taken  to  a  dinner  dance  at¬ 
tended  by  150  members  of  the  firm.  He 
was  presented  with  resolutions  from  exec¬ 
utive  officials,  a  silver  service  and  a  void 
belt  buckle.  * 


Classified 


EDITOR  tr*  PUBLISHER 

Classified  Advertising 
Information 

TRANSIENT  RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cuh  with  Order) 

1  Thae  —  .<•  per  line 

3  Times  —  .38  per  law 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATI(H«S 

(Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .18  per  line 

4  Tfanee  —  .SS  per  line 

White  space  charge  at  same  rate  per  Ifae  par 
hwertfan  as  earned  by  frequency  ti  hanrtiga. 
Minimum  Contract  space,  three  Ikiri  SpecU 
rates  quoted  for  13,  28  and  52  ineertiem.  The 
Editar  A  Prdiliiher  reserves  the  right  to  ciaed- 
fy,  edk  er  reject  any  advertisement. 

COUNT  SIX  WORDS  TO  LINE 


ADVERTISING 


General  Promotion 


Advertising  Promotion— If  you  want  more 
business,  communicate  with  the  International 
Publications  Service,  Incorporated.  1841  Bread- 

way,  New  York  City. _ 

“WorthWhBe”  Advertlaing  Faatuns  mean  in-  { 
creased  linage  and  thousands  of  dollars  in 
additional  business  for  your  paper.  We  sell 
them  for  you  and  furnish  everything.  Write 
F.  G.  Hogan  Syndicate,  either  office,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind..  or  Kane,  Pa. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


Brokers 


Industrial  Monthly,  established,  profitable, 
growing.  Price  $100,000;  $40,000  down,  bal¬ 
ance  in  6  years.  Harris-Dibble  Co.,  345  Madi- 

son  avenue.  New  York  City. _ 

A  Very  Desirable  and  profitable  daUy  news, 
paper  property  is  available  for  purchase  in 
Ohio;  exclusive  in  its  field  and  growing.  Net¬ 
ting  15%  on  price  asked.  $50,000  cash  neces¬ 
sary.  Prop.  1320X.  H.  F.  Henrichs,  Litchfield, 

Ph _ 

Splendid  Opportunity  for  quick  buyer:  Morn¬ 
ing  paper;  exclusive  field,  over  100,000  popula¬ 
tion;  splendid  plant,  including  fine  real  estate; 
circulation  nearly  14,000  A.B.C. :  full 
ciated  Press  service;  price  attractive  to  quick 
buyer.  J.  B.  Shale.  Times  Bldg.,  New  York. 


Interest  For  Sale 


$12,588  Cash  buys  fourth  interest  and  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer’s  position  with  $50,000  (incorp<> 
rated)  commercial  printing  plant  and  semi- 
weekly  newspaper  in  town  15,000  population 
within  25  miles  Los  Angeles.  Pays  about  20 
per  cent  on  investment,  plus  $50  week  salary. 

B-756.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Wanted,  Newspaper  AbHity,  plus  from  $10/100 
to  $20,000,  embodied  in  a  man  willing  and 
capable  of  carrying  half  the  load  of  conducting 
a  service  that  has  grown  to  the  point  where 
it  requires  additional  man  power.  J  want  an 
associate  who  can  duplicate  my  investment, 
my  enthusiasm,  my  ability  to  secure  and  serve 
newspapers  and  my  willingness  to  suhordiMtf 
everything  today  to  a  profitable  tomorrow. 
B-767,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ Newspapers  Wanted _ 

Want  to  Buy  mid-west  daily  In  city  U.OOO  W 
25.000  population.  Address  B-755.  Editor  a 
Publisher. 
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CIRCULATION 


EMPLOYMENT 

Situations  Wanted 


EMPLOYMENT 

Situations  Wanted 


MECHANICAL 

Equipment  for  Sale 


q— _ When  ouiglt-  additional  circulation  Advertising  Manager  wants  to  connect  with  Editor  and  Writer  with  III  years’  training  in  Ccinsolidation  necessitates  sale  of  new  24-page 

Mtenge  becomes  necessary,  remember  that  our  southern  or  southv.cslern  newspaper.  Now  run-  feature  writing  and  editing;  have  doubled  cir-  Uuple.c  tubular  press  with  full  sterei  type_  and 
«enty  years  in  this  one  line  of  endeavor  is  ning  niy  own  retai!  advertising  agency.  Can  eolation  of  new  Sunday  edition  in  two  years,  electrical  equipnient.  Unusual  l.argaiu.  Must 
Mr  proof  against  experimenting.  Write  or  space,  wtite  copy,  promote  .-ales  and  assist  city  of  lUO.UOO;  two  university  degrees;  wish  be  ir.oved.  News-Journal,  Daytona  Beach, 

rVva.*  rimilatinn  .Service-  Bell  merchants  or.  apiiropriatior.s  and  merchandising  syndicate  connection  or  editorial  work  in  size-  l-'lcrida. _ 

plans.  Married,  three  children,  thirty  live  years  able  city.  B-763.  Editor  S;  Btiblisher. _  Cotisolidatio 


Jhe  Pacific  Coast  Circulation  Service,  Bell  merchants  on  apt.ropriaiions  and  merchandising 

g,,.  s"’  fuJSK 

Qiculatioo  BuUdcra^Blair  &  Austin,  1504  Cen*  \\ 

tre  Ave.,  Reading,  Penn.  Originators  of  Sales-  - ^ ; — ; - - — ; - 

manship  Club  Campaigns.  Business  Manager,  Assistant  to  Business 

— .1  _ Manager  ur  Publisher;  position  wanted  by  mai- 

Tbe  World  8  Largest  Circulatioo  Bwlding  Or-  29^  with  much  experience  in  news- 

laiuzation— The  only  circulation-buildmg  paper  wurk.  Has  good  reasons  tor  wanting 

ICC  in  Newspaperdom  furnishing  publishers  make  a  change.  Would  like  opiiortunity  of 

iJBdavits  of  the  exact  results  of  us  every  %vriting  you  in  detail.  References.  Address 
campaign.  The  Charles  Partlo>^e  Company,  B'758.  Eilitor  ^  Publisher. 


NeN%s-Journal,  Daytona  Beach, 


plans.  Marriei,  three  cluldren.  thirty  nve  years  able  city.  B-763.  Editor  \  Publisher. _ _  necessitates  sale  of  new  newspaper 

Main  St.,  W  herling.  Editorial— Former  City  Editor  of  Tampa  Trib-  cn^iraving  plaiii^  fully  equipped.  Must  move 

^  _  une,  with  10  years*  experience  on  four  Florida  i‘  quickly.  Nev.  s-Journal.  Daytona  Beach, 

Business  Manager.  Assistant  to  Business  newspapers,  seeks  position  in  hlorida.  in  news,  l  loruia. _ 

Manager  ur  Publisher;  position  wanted  by  mai-  editorial  or  business  management  Rapacities.  Onnplete  Newspaper  Plant  for  Sale^Hoe  3- 

ried  man  of  29,  with  much  experience  in  news*  Address  aArthur  O.  Ivey,  1.  U.  Bo.x  /34.  1  lant  Deck  Press  two  plates  wide,  three  colors  and 


l•ni*^tlon— Ihe  only  circulation* Duiiamg  serv-  work.  Has  good  reasons  tor  wanting  t  ity.  bla. _ _ black,  complete  with  Stereotype  outht,  Turtles, 

ICC  in  Newspaperdom  furnishing  publishers  make  a  change.  Would  like  opiiortunity  of  Editor  or  Editorial  Writer — Position  desired  by  Chases,  Motor.  Also  complete  midern  Com- 

,ffidav.U  of^the  «act  r  very  writing  _you  in  detail.  References.  Address  man  of  38.  Is  Democrat,  married;  has  two  i>osing  Room  plant,  ten  Linotyi^s,  Miller  Saw- 

campaign.^  ^he  Charles^  rartlowe  Company,  H'758.  Editor  ^  Publisher.  college  degrees;  legal  training;  sixteen  years*  Irimmer,  Wesel  Electric  Proof  Press,  display 

Occidental  Building, _ ^dianapoli^ - Business  Manager^ Young  man  aged  32,  mar-  experience  news  and  editorial  work.  Now  a?so-  type  and  stands,  make-up  tables,  and  much 

Wire  Our  Pottery  Direct  for  sup^ies  ‘o  start  gob^r,  wants  business  management  small  editor  leading  daily  in  city  150,000.  Pre-  “cw  material.  Priced  cheap  for  sale  as  unit 

,  dish  offer.  Results^I^w  cost.  The  Albnght  ja;]'  position  large  town  publication  where  fer  to  remain  north  of  \  irginia.  B-707,  Editor  consolidation.  Tinies-Herald,  El 

China  Co.,  Carrollton,  Ohio. _  opi>ortunity  for  advancement.  At  present  ad-  &  Publisher. _  ^aso,  i  ^as.  - - - - - - — _ 

_  . -T-'.ex T-. T  .1  ’  vertisilig  manager  and  mechanical  superinten-  Job  Printer,  newspaper  compositor,  5  years’  Duplex  Tubular  Press,  24-page,  practically  new; 

EDITORIAL  dent  afternoon  daily  in  town  4U,U00.  Present  experience,  seeks  iiositioii.  High  School  edu-  "ith  complete  stereotype  equipment,  24  turtles 

_  _  -  ,  —  job  three  ve-ars;  17  years  in  newspaper  work;  cation;  411  Fourth  street.  Iron  Mountain.  Mich,  ^nd  24  cha.ses;  also  motor  drive  and  automatic 

'  ^  TT  7  7  experienced  printer  and  have  worked  in  every  control.  Reason  for  .selling,  ceiisolidation.  The 

Syndicate  Feature*  department;  have  been  mechanical  superinten-  .^,-.11  /It;!,-  n’/?,i,i  .™-.ii  Plain  Si>eaker-Staiidard-Seiitinel.  Hazleton,  Pa. 

Newspaper  Syndicates  wanting  *“'^**'  /rth'*'  "  fn"^  sum.  B-764.  Editor  &'  Publisher.  Duplex  Mechanical  Compressor  Steam  ’Table, 


daily  or  position  large  town  publication  where  Virginia.  B-707,  Editor  consolidation.  Tinies-Herald,  El 

opi>ortiinity  for  advancement.  At  present  ad-  &  Publisher. _  1  aso,  iexas. - - - 

vertisilig  manager  and  mechanical  superinten-  Job  Printer,  newspaper  compositor,  5  years’  Duplex  Tubular  Press,  24-page,  practically  new; 
dent  afternoon  daily  in  town  4U,U00.  Present  experience,  seeks  iiositioii.  High  School  edu-  «hh  complete  stereotype  equipment,  24  turtles 
job  three  ve-ars;  17  years  in  newspaper  work;  cation;  411  Fourth  street.  Iron  Mountain.  Mich,  ^nd  24  c^.ses;  also  motor  drive  and  automatic 
experienced  printer  and  have  worked  in  every  Manavinv  FHitnr  vi  wHHe  control.  Reason  for  .selling,  ceiisolidation.  The 

eleiiartnicTit ;  have  been  mechanical  superinten-  ,„®i,..fiu**..„  „-?r!i  j»:i'!?  ei-.?.*!?*?.,..!- _ Plain  Siieaker-Standard-Sentinel.  Hazleton,  Pa. 

dei'it  on  two  other  large  dailies.  Because  owner  ^Itor  &  PuSr.  ‘  Diili^M^di^  “Co^pressor^Si^^ii^^^ 

IS  manager,  feels  no  further  opportunity  for  ,, _ _ — c- _ , _ j — r "  double  platen:  generator.  Excellent  condition. 


- -  - -  _ ^ ^ -  ,,  .  .  ,,,  ...  .  .  ,„;i.ei  .  _ _  to  small  city,  over  100,000  population.  Thirtv,  Job  Presses,  Paper  Cutters,  Wire  Stitebars, 

Portland  Telegram  and  Pittsburg  Gazette-  married,  Christian,  is  available  to  a  prop-  one  child  whom  I  wish  to  bring  etc. — A  complete  line.  Overhauled  and  guar- 

Times  are  the  new  papers  this  week.  For  m  need  of  an  active,  enthusiastic  well-  up  away  from  New  York.  Best  references.  My  anteed  machines  at  bargain  prices.  Easy 

samples  of  a  live,  alert,  up-to-date  service,  balance  manger.  Real  assistant  to  owner  or  , .resent  salary  is  $6,500,  but  if  I  want  the  job  terms.  Hoffman  Type  &  Engraving  Co.,  114 
write  the  Graphic  Syndicate,  25  City  Hall  rublisher.  Capable  of  taking  charge.  Ihis  ar,(j  you  want  me  we  can  talk  salary  when  w?  E.  13th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Place  New  York.  has  had  the  fortunate  opportunity  of  meet.  B-740.  Editor  &  Publisher.  „  •  - .  p  . ..  . - — - : - rr- 

-  learning  the  newspaper  business  from  the  ^ ^  Prmters  and  Bookbmdcrs  equipment,  machm- 

'  c  •  I  r*  Z  _  ground  up  on  morning  evening  and  Sunday  editor,  M,  in  city  jry,  type,  supplies,  Kelly  presses,  cut  coat  ma- 

Special  Correaponaent  ’=r„oii  o-  above  Is.lWO.  Twelve  years  exi>erience.  En-  terial.  send  for  revised  ore-used  machine  aheet. 


Place,  New  York. 


Special  Correapondent 


- J7— ST - r  /  -7 - —  papers,  both  large  and  small.  He  is  also  an  Change  volniit.arv.  Permanency  de-  ConnV  F^ndlir"  Bran"ch  A  T  F 

When  You  WMt  a  I,otidon  Letter,  a  rei^  auditor  and  accustomed  to  watching  the  pulse  Nothing  under  $50.  Write  B-762,  Edi-  man  St  New  Yorr^tv  ^ 

on  trade  conditions,  an  interview  or  any  other  ol  the  business.  He  has  a  good  clean  cut  per-  mr  &  Piihlisher.  man  at.,  ivew  lorg  v.uy. _ 

News  Service,  get  it  from  Freelancing  H.  Q.,  sunality  and  can  stand  an  acid  test  investiga-  ^  ' — ——r — ix-;: - ; — XI — Tu -  Used  Gosa  Matt  Roller  for  wet  mats  only,  for 

which  is  another  term  for  66,  High  Holborn,  tion.  Opportunity  rather  than  salary  is  the  Vc  ^  i  editor  in  city  above  j  cheap.  The  Goss  Printing  Press  Co.,  1535 

London.  W.  C.  L.  England.  Victor-Hyde.  first  coli^deration.  Substantial  reason  for  ‘5-OOa  Tvvelve  years  «^r>»ce  So.  Paulina  St.,  Chicago.  BL  ’ 

M.  C..  M.  J.  L.  special  contributor  to  100  Brit;  changing.  Address  B  744,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Vio  vv"T“o'"7=  ^  =  ■  ■  v  .  = 

ish  and  Dominion  publications.  Your  copy  of  ^ - ii  U  i.i'' ®  c  •  sir  .  j 

‘The  Jewel,”  which  explains  my  practice,  is  _ Equipment  Wanted 

on  my  desk.  phases  of  circulation  work  on  both  morning  Mechanical  Si^ierintendcnt  or  Foreman  of  Com-  f.  a  - r - - 

-  ■  -  -  —  -  and  afternoon  dailies.  Have  had  excellent  re-  Kmm^ius  lovqinn  Pm  fnrnUt-  A  1  Duplex  8-page  press  or  Goss  Comet  Press 

ITMPI  nVmiCM'x  former  Lf...'  ces  from  i.ast  emolovers.'  Emnloved  at  Wiie  Mason  &  Moore.  28  and  30  East 


Printers  and  Bookbinders  equipment,  machin¬ 
ery,  type,  supplies,  Kelly  presses,  cut  coat  ma¬ 
terial,  send  for  revised  pre-used  machine  aheet. 


which  IS  anotner  term  tor  oo,  tiign  noinorn,  tion.  opportunity  rather  than  salary  is  the  ,1000  % — i — 
London,  \V.  C.  1.  England.  Victor-Hyde,  first  consideration.  Substantial  reason  for  Twelve  year 

M.  C.,  J.  1..  special  contributor  to  100  Brit;  changing.  Address  B  744,  Editor  &  Publisher.  «£n 

ish  and  Dominion,  publications.  Your  copy  of  rSm.l-Mo-  i„  .11  i-l.  “ 


EMPLOYMENT 


suits  irom  promotion  worK.  Kcierences.  lormer  references  from  past  employers.  Emplovedat 

employers.  B-/09.  Editor  &  Publisher,  but  have  good  reasons  for  wanting  to  jtq  St..  New  York. 


So.  Paulina  St.,  Chicago,  DE 

Equipment  Wanted 

Coot  Duplex  8-page  press  or  Goss  Comet  Preaa 
wanted.  Wiie  Mason  &  Moore,  28  and  30  East 


Secnid  Hiuid  Monotype  Caater  wanted,  in  firat 


- ^ - ; - -  Ca-culatkm  Executive,  40,  splendid  record  of  make  change.  B-734.  Editor  &  Publisher.  Second  Hiuid  Monotype  Caater  wanted,  in  firat 

Help  Wanted  tangible  accomplishment  metropolitan  evening  Mechanical  Superintendent  or  Foreman  of  com-  "‘"'s?,  cradition.  with  proofs  of  fonts 

— - — - — - - - — — - J -  paper.  .Available  February  1st,  B-727.  Editor  HMiri-s  nositinn  HaH  rbaro-e  16  available.  Daily  Star,  Sault  Ste.  Mane,  Out. 

Advertising  Salesman— An  opportunity  for  a  .<•  p„hlish.  r  posing  room  desires  position.  Had  charge  lb- 

seasoned.  h.-ird  hitting  advertising  salesman.  7= - j-p - Tjj - — - - ;  machine  morning  and  Sunday,  city  ot  430.001.  - 

”th  loti  of  fight,  who  can  sell  against  ixJds.  ChxuUtioo  Manager  available.  Eight  yrars  14  years  Foreman.  Tabloid  experience.  H.  E. 

Two-thirder  and  has-been  or  wotild-fe,  nee.1  net  active  experience.  Good  record  for  building  Hepsworth,  9  Wayne  Ave.,  E.  Orange.  N.  J.  M 

apply.  Salary  and  commission  Full  application  °of  10  Oo“Vo  30^00o'%irer-  ^ews  Writer,  Editor,  now  employed  as  city  NEWSDIipBr  ir0pCril6S 

LtYom-  Tf%!!rare°  Wkfng  change  to  afternoon  paper  in  ^  ^  ^ 


licaii.  Cedar  Rapias,  Iowa.  -  with  plenty  of  pep  and  initiative,  Jeply  to  B-  ®-^51. 

Adverdsinr  Manager  wanted  in  North  Caro*  747^  Editor  &  Publisher.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

iina  city  of  20,000.  Must  be  thoroughly  ex-  r5«*iil**4f«  Mr  PsiWUbZr  flru-m  Practical  All-Round  Man,  with  thirty  years* 

ti^LT'Vust'wear*we\T®anTbe^«^^  to^''old  ci^^^  dJj!d!lfte  in  iow  territorv  and  re-  "I^ricnce,  open  for  responsible  position  with 

tising.  Must  wear  well  and  be  credit  to  old  -  nu-ijtv  coveraee  for  vour  advertisers’  modern  concern.  Pacific  coast  or  southwest 

m*^stlt'’“‘R’^'752^Fditor^^^  OeL  cut.  young  cifculator  with  above  record  district,  preferred  At  present  manager  of 

ary  to  start.  B-752-  F-d»tor  &  Publisher,_^  of  accomplishment  wants  position.  Resourceful,  ^c.chamcal  department;  U  to  96-page-a-week 

Copy  Writer  Wanted— Submit  six  ads.  Piwitton  aggressive;  six  years  experience  in  morning,  'fi' m  February.  What 

permanent.  Rockford  Morning  Star,  Rockford,  evening  and  Sunday  field.  Past  three  years  ■  No  $50  a  week  ot  working  foreman 

Illinois. _  department  manager  on  present  paper,  rank-  lob,  please. _ B-719,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Stenographer  Wanted— Rapid,  accurate,  Chris-  'ng  with  highest  per  capita  circulation  in  Reporter  and  Feature  Writer,  28,  now  report- 

tian  young  man  or  woman,  who  can  take  ad-  America.  Married,  age  26.  well  educated.  An  ing  in  New  York,  wants  position  elsewhere, 

vertisements,  news  stories,  speeches  from  ad-  opportunity  to  pre.sent  more  detailed  applica-  Seven  years’  experience  reporting,  copy  reading 

vertising  manager,  and  see  printing  jobs  tion.  appreciated.  B-745.  Editor  &  Publisher,  and  rewrite,  including  London  dailies.  Mini- 

through  shop.  Ability  to  write  news  will  mean  Classified  Advertising  Manager,  college  edu-  n"?"’  sf^Hing  salary  $40.  B-760  Editor  &  Pub- 

quicker  advancement,  but  not  essential.  Good  cation,  age  31.  intimately  acquainted  with  all  _ 

salary.  Pleasant  shop.  No  beginners  wanted,  up-to-date  methods  for  “building^’  successful  Special  E£tions — Industrial  Reviews,  Anniver- 


Henry,  Murray  Hill  8115.  classified  mediums.  Noted  for  original,  sound,  rary.  Model  Homes  and  Who’s  Who  numbers 

- - business-getting  plans  during  5  years  as  classi-  solicited  and  guaranteed  at  a  reasonable  com- 

Situation*  Wanted  fie<l  manager.  Outgrown  present  position,  misiion.  William  E.  Jordan,  570  Pacific  SE, 

- References  of  a  high  order.  Itching  to  take  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Advertising  Manager  or  foreign  representative—  take  second  paper  in  city  of  over  100,000  Renorter— Young  man  college  graduate  keen 

”'4  ^d  make  it  first  in  its  field.  B-761,  Editor  &  aLlyrt.  desires  “  ^sitfon  newspaper 

and  Pacific  Coast  newya^rs;  now  employed  PublishOT. _  reporter  on  politics.  3-746,  Editor  A  PiTb- 

m  S.  F.:^mvites  _confidenHal  negotiations  for  Qassified  Expert.  3  years’  executive;  expert-  lisher. 

^nge.  B  714.  Editor  &  Publisher. - ^nced  in  campaign  and  promotion  work.  Good  Telegraph  Editor,  experienced;  also  successful 

Advertising  Selesmair-Can  write  copy.  Thw  saleswoman  and  superaisor.  Previous  con-  editorial  writer,  wants  permanent  positirn  on 
,  years  exMrience  with  metropolitan  and  smaller  nections  with  three  leading  newspapers.  B-716,  Western  dailv  newspaper.  Available  Now.  B- 
Hailies,  B.721.  Fditnr  8r  Publisher. _ Editor  &  Publisher. _ 753,  Editor  i  Publisher. 

Advertising  Manager  of  daily  paper  seeks  Classified— Mr.  Publisher:  Are  you  in  need  of  ^ 

rhange,  either  similar  position,  or  on  staff  of  a_  good  Oassified  Manager?  Look  me  up.  LEGAL 

larger  paper.  Makes  attractive  layouts  and  Know  classified;  10  years’  experience  classifi^  _ _ _ 

writes  good  copy.  Young,  married,  American,  and  display.  Employed  now.  Classified  Man-  RECEIVER’S  SALE 

Go  anywhere.  Best  of  rrferences.  B-766,  Edi-  ager  leading  Want  Ad  medium,  circulation  ATLANTIC  CITY  TIMES 

tor  &  PuMishcr. _  r'li!!'’'’- c  references.  B-757,  (jjews  Publishing  Company) 

_ _ 1.. _ _  r.rtitor  Publisher.  rriMPT  trxp  virwcn  s  T>irrr  m  amt 


Situation*  Wanted 

Advertising  Manager  or  foreign  representative 


tor  &  Puhlisher.  60.000.  Age  28.  married,  references.  B-757, 

A^ertislng— Valuable  man  seeks  connection  &  Publisher. - 

with  publisher  requiring  first-class  copywriter.  Composmg  Rooen  Superintendent,  now  em- 


RECEIVER’S  SALE 
ATLANTIC  CITY  TIMES 
(News  Publishing  Company) 
COMPLETE  NEWSPAPER  PLANT 
Situated  at  North  Carolina  and  Caspian 
Avenues,  ,\tlantic  City.  N.  J. 


layout  man.  solicitor,  accustomed  taking  full  ployed  in  that  position,  wishes  to  make  con-  Avenues,  .\tlantic  City.  N.  J. 

charge  of  department.  B-749,  Editor  &  INib-  uection  with  good  newspaper  where  ability  and  On  JANUARY  28,  1927.  at  12  o’clock  Noon 

lisher.  efficiency  will  count.  Can  give  reference  as  to  The  sale  comprises  a  one-story  brick  building 

Advertlaing  Manager,  whose  success  on  sm^I  fli-irecter  and  ability.  B-74S.  Editor  &  Puhlisher.  with  foundation  for  three  additional  stories. 

afternoon  dailv  warrants  a  change  to  larger  Coanpoaing  Room  Foreman  (Newspaper),  Poei-  0“  ‘O*  l53xlU0  teet.  .  j  t 

field,  is  open  to  proposals  from  publishers  need-  <'mt  wanted  by  man  who  gets  results.  Good  — 

ing  an  able  department  head.  Can  write  copv  organizer.  Several  years’  experience.  Ca« 

and  make  lay-outs;  thoroughly  experienced  in  furnish  best  of  references  as  to  character  and  ^ /.fd  FtJtrio 

handling  local  and  national  accounts  and  fa-  workmanship  from  present  employers  39  years  t  \f 

miliar  with  details  in  the  business  office.  Would  old.  married,  family,  union.  Address  B-730.  Tv^ 

make  successful  m.hlUW.  n.yeo  Editor  *  Puhl  sher.  Ma_king  _Machine  and  1_  Lanston  Monotype  Type 


miliar  with  details  in  the  business  office.  Would  old.  married,  family,  union.  Address  B-730,  w'jf; 

make  successful  publisher’s  assistant.  B.759.  Editor  &  Publisher.  Making  Marine  and  1  Lanston  Monotype  Type 

Editor  A  Pnhl.'sh.r  ISSIMIIII.  13  /3X,  - ^ -  -  - -  Caster  with  equipment;  1  Ludlow 

riiniisner. -  Compoaing  Room  Foreman;  twenty  years’  ex-  Typograph  Machine  with  equipment. 

Atsis^t  City  Editor  in  city  of  100,000  seeks  penence;  expert  machinist-operator,  compost-  One  Ckiss  Low  Constructed  High  Speed  Oc- 
witorship;  six  years*  experience,  all  news  tor  and  make  np;  a  Rood  systematizer  who  tuple  Press,  capacity  72,000  sixteen-paj?c  papers 
room  branches:  a^e  24:  Ssilary  $55.  Fxcellent  knows  how  to  handle  help  to  produce  results;  per  hour  with  eleciric  control  and  equipment, 
lycommendations,  B-754.  Kditor  Sc  Puhlisher.  best  references  furnished.  Union.  B-768,  Edi-  25  tons  linotype  and  stereotype  metal,  complete 

AdrwtUfay  Mansferg  for  personal  reasons,  de^  tor  &  Publisher. _  artists,  photographers,  stereotype  and  photo- 

sires  charge.  Prefer  medium  sire  city  middle  Desk  or  Street — Young:  married  man  thoroughly  engravmg  equipment,  16  trucks  and  service 
west.  Six  years  present  connection.  Con-  experienced  in  all  branches  of  street  and  desk  ^25®*  ^  newsprint  paper,  3  tons  news  ink, 

structive  salesman:  depaitment  leader.  Age  32:  work,  now  employed,  seeks  position  on  after*  furniture,  metal  lockers,  files  and  type- 

married.  Exceptional  references.  Salary  and  noon  daily.  Best  references.  B-698.  Editor  &  '^**11®*’?*  ,,  ,  •  u  j  * 


V - -  -  ax  oaiaiy  dliu  nuvu  UAllj.  ucav  1C1C1CI1CV9.  0-0:f0,  ILQUOr  fli 

^nus  Address  B-743,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Publisher. 

Advertising  Saleswonmn,  young,  college  trained  Display  or  Classtfied  Manager,  capable  and 
excellent  personality,  desires  position  with  with  good  record,  desires  position.  Nine  years* 
\  newspaper  or  class  magazine,  experience;  married;  27  years  of  age.  B-765, 

Available  at  once.  B-769,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


To  be  sold  as  a  whole  or  by  departments. 

For  full  particulars,  apply  to 

LEONARD  D.  ALGAR.  Receiver. 

1312  Atlantic  Avenue, 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
Printers  Fee,  $4.80.  Order  No.  20561 


Newspaper  Properties 

Bought,  Sold  and 
Appraised 

All  negotiations  confidential 

PALMER,  DEWITT  & 
PALMER 

350  Madlaon  Ave.,  New  York 

Pacific  Coast  Repreaentative:  M.  C. 
Moore,  516  N,  Canon  Drive,  Beverly 
HiUa,  CaUf. 

Bnainaaa  EatabUihad  In  18M. 


CONSOLIDATION  | 

Th*  merging  of  navrapapor  intoreata  ia 
a  snbjaet  that  haa  reoalT^  apaelal  atafiv 
and  inveatigatlon  by  thla  firm  far  aauly 
17  year*.  It  i*  a  Mg  anhjaat  and  r*«nlr*a 
ooniidarahle  taohnioal  knowledga,  hath  aa 
to  valnatiaa  and  aperatUg  mathoda.  Whae 
properly  organised,  the  raanlts  are  never 
disappointing. 

Wo  have  been  faotera  la  many  Impertant 
•ensolidatiens,  aalaa  and  appraiialt. 

HARWELL  &  CANNON 

Time*  Bldg.  New  York 


I  WE  CONNECT  THE  WIRES  1 


DUSINESS  OR  ADVERTIS- 
"  ING  MANAGER  seeks  con¬ 
nection  in  middle  west  or  south. 
Over  seven  years  with  daily  news¬ 
papers  including  positions  as  dis¬ 
play  salesman  and  business  man¬ 
ner.  “Works  terd,  ia  reliable. 
Has  unusual  ability  in  securing 
cooperation.”  Age  30;  college 
trained ;  married.  Opportunity 
first;  salary  second.  Our  No. 
3633. 


FCRNALD’S  CXCHANQE,  INC. 

•seuniTT  aLDO.  BMMnancLB.  Maee 
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DOLLAR  s  s 
PULLERS 


ONE  DOLLAR 
WILL  BE 
PAID 

FOR  EACH 
IDEA 

PUBLISHED 


85TH  ANNIVERSARY  MARKED 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  Editorial  Traces 
History  from  1842 

The  Clcz’dand  riuiii  Dealer  celebrated 
its  85th  birthday  on  Jan.  7.  The  day 
was  marked  by  the  newspajK-r  with  an 
editorial  headed  "At  Eighty-Five,"  which 
stated  that  if  the  Plain  Dealer  "makes 
the  most  of  its  descent  and  trace>  its 
origin  as  identical  with  that  of  the 
Independent  News-Letter  it  becomes  a 
centenarian  before  the  end  of  1927.” 

The  editorial  traced  the  Plain  Dealer's 


COMBINATION  bargain  rates  for  Under  the  heading  of  "Everybody  The  editorial  traced  the  Plain  Dealer's 
^  barbering  service  is  an  innovation  Does  To  College  Nowadays,"  the  Roslon  history  from  the  day  it  was  started  as 
recently  introduced  into  some  shops.  Evening  Transcript  devoted  a  full  six-  a  four-page  weekly  in  a  city  of  7,000 
Large  show  cards  are  displayed,  inform-  page  section  to  colleges  and  the  work  done  population  by  Admiral  N.  and  J.  \V. 
ing  the  customer  of  the  saving  he  or  by  them.  It  gave  statistics  showing  the  Cray  in  1842,  to  its  present  under  the 
she  may  effect  by  having  haircut,  sham-  increase  from  year  to  year  in  attendance  management  of  Elbert  H.  Baker.  In 
pCK>  and  singe  at  the  same  “sitting,”  or  and  gave  a  very  graphic  view  of  college  April,  1845,  it  became  an  evening  daily. 


by  any  one  of  a  dozen  other  combina-  life.  Along  with  this  story  ran  two  with  a  subscription  list  of  300  and  hopes 
tions,  often  grouped  in  one-dollar  com-  pages  of  advertising  from  various  col-  for  500.  The  "greatest  single  incident 
binations.  If  such  a  system  has  been  leges.  This  section  was  not  only  inter-  in  the  story  of  the  eighty-five  years”  was 
tried  out  in  your  town,  visit  the  shops  esting  from  the  reader  standpoint  but  described  as  the  Plain  Dealer’s  purchase 
and  get  the  opinions  of  the  barbers,  and  was  valuable  to  the  publisher.  Other  of  the  ClevelatuI  Herald  in  1885  and  its 
if  it  has  not  been  tried,  then  see  what  i)apers  could  follow  out  this  plan  if  not  own  emergence  as  a  morning  daily.  This 
thev  think  of  such  a  scheme. — Cyril  E.  on  so  large  a  scale  at  least  with  advan-  date  marked  the  ending  of  this  news- 
Lamb.  tage  to  themselves. ~C.  E.  Pellissier,  jiaper's  career  as  a  party  organ,  it  was 

-  Boston.  stated. 

towns  has  long  been  a  problem  for  y  ~  ONIF  r»oi  I  AR  It 

many  newspapers.  Recently  one  of  the  i|  ulNt.  UtJLLAK  | 

Scranton  dailies  managed  to  build  up  a  I  TTr  T  T  "iK  "T  T  |  1  |  WILL  BE  PAID  | 

weekly  advertising  arrangement  with  I  1“^  I  I  I  |i  FOR  EACH  | 

them.  The  merchants  took  small  space  |  JL  JL  V  J  jL  ^  V  J  •  m  J  L  M  “HUNCH”  i 
but  the  entire  allotment  spread  into  col-  11  p.  icijpn  i 

umns,  with  but  few  changes  each  week.  rUdLlSMtU  | 

News  from  towns  in  which  these  mer-  '■  . —  f^i 

chants  are  located  is  grouped  on  the  same  glB' . ' . imiiwr"' . . i . 

fd^ea'hl^been'aSlied^n^nl^  J^JOTORIST.'^  are  getting  a  big  kick  Reviving  an  ancient  art.  the  Seattle 

of  the  outside  area  but  the  newspaper  is  out.'-’  a  bnet  daily  teature,  tllus-  ‘’/'-/''if 

said  to  be  planning  on  developing  it  fated  with  a  halt -adumn- width  cartoon  considerable  interest  in  its  Hooked  Rug 

.  .  _r  ^  ”  _ *•  H  vhihitmn  with  rach  awar/lc  in  Kc* 


ground,  give  a  resume  of  the  regulations^ 
governing  the  theatrt>  in  your  com- 1 
munity.  Are  children  allowed  at  the! 
performances?  Have  the  ushers  Uenl 
given  any  fire  drills  or  other  siitciall 
training  to  help  them  in  case  of  fire  and! 
panic?  Are  all  of  your  theatres  and  mo-  * 
tion  picture  houses  properly  licensed  and  > 
do  they  live  up  to  the  regulations  in[ 
every  respect  ?  What  are  your  state  i 
laws  on  theatres  and  movies  ? — Cole.  Fall  *d 
River.  1 

Christmas  is  over  but  what  sort  of  a 
story  does  your  Post  C>lifice  tell  ?  How ' 
many  undelivered  packages  are  being  held 
from  the  holiday  deliveries  as  a  result  of 
only  part  addresses  or  none  at  all? 
is  the  range  of  these  packages,  if  it  » 
possible  to  tell  the  contents?  A  little 
research  work  with  your  postmaster  willj 
give  you  some  interesting  material.  WTiat] 
efforts  are  being  made  to  trace  the! 
senders?  .Are  many  complaints  being  re-‘ 

ceived  as  to  packages  not  received? _ , 

Cole.  Fail  River. 
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further. — T.  J.  B.,  Scranton,  Pa. 


The  sale  of  used  cars  is  the  big  prob-  “fhed  to  send  in  contributions  on  the  >erns  anu  nmsnea  ciesi 
lem  of  your  automotive  dealers  and  is  most  stupid  or  stubborn  drivers  they  choice  specimem  from  c 
unusually  slow  at  this  season  of  the  year,  have  knovvn  and  to  vent  their  peeves  on  m  the  show.— C.  M.  L. 

Lay  out  a  page  with  a  story  in  the  cen-  erratic  driving  in  the  column.  Ruben  ,  ,  *  m  .  i  o  .  ^ 

ter  featuring  the  fact  that  prices  are  f-evin,  Milwaukee.  Wis.  ^  >th  the  recent  Montreal  theatre  hre 

low,  terms  are  easv  and  that  the  first  - 

or  original  owner  strands  the  deprecia-  Stories."  written  in  a  vein  to  ■■■■■■■■ 

tion  loss  and  hat  the  u.sed  buyer  gets  photographs  to  ■ 

honest  miles  at  a  cheap  fi^re.  Divide  i„„,,rate  the  allegations,  have  proved  "  T\  *1 

iSf  w,  o  ">  'I"  c...-  ■  Daily  Fii 

to  hst_  his  best  bargains.  Davis  U.  Monitor,  that  several  of  ■  •' 

\  anatvier.  _  them  have  been  run  everv  week  under  a  - 

The  Columbus  (Ohio)  State  Jountalh^s  ■  A  Thousand-Word 

a  special  feature  on  its  classified  ad  page  .^^ones  U  .r.TL  .  S  ^ 

11  J  A  *  c«v.A.A*ni  •««  Known  men  jinout  tne  cit\  3S  <i  d3sis  tor  m 


called  “Auto  Specials.”  Each  car  is  the  mvthical  Wonders  of 

fSS  S  E.  Ric.nva„„. 

used  car  dealer  and  the  paper  is  ready 

to  back  up  the  statement.  The  return  x  dailv  photographic  feature  that  has 
on  this  column,  during  the  winter  taken  Milwaukee  bv  storm  is  one  con- 
months.  has  been  exceptionally  high.—  ducted  by  “Bozo,  the  Berries.”  the  freak 
Ralph  M.  Cohen.  Columbus,  O.  photographer,  in  the  Miluvukee  Journal. 

— : -  .  It  is  entitled  “Can  This  Be  True?” 

Get  out  a  special  page  headed  “Tip  Among  the  mirth-provoking  pictures 
Top  Businesses.”  On  this  page  have  ads  have  been,  for  instance,  one  showing  a 
of  businesses  located  on  second  floors  ^lan  and  a  woman  singing  from  the  con- 
and  higher  in  the_  buildings  of  your  city,  gressional  record,  a  composite  photo  of 
— Frank  H.  Williams.  a  girl  in  a  bathing  suit  sitting  on  the 

- ; —  .  local  bridge  and  watching  the  winter 

The  John  Wanamaker  store  in  New  crowds,  clothed  in  fur.  go  bv.  and  simi- 
York  City,  in  a  recent  sale  advertise-  jar  pictures.— R.  L..  Milwaukee, 
ment,  gave  the  leaving  time  of  subur¬ 
ban  trains  from  near-by  New  York 
points  so  patrons  of  the  store  w'ould 
know  when  to  leave  in  time  to  reach  the 
store  at  the  hour  the  doors  were  to  be 
opened.  The  same  idea  could  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  ad  copy  in  many  cities,  giving 
leaviing  time  of  busses,  traction  cars 
and  local  trains — Lewis  B.  Edwards. 
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interest  and  pictorial  quality 
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(Vvash.)  Fost-Inteihgeneer  is  creating 
considerable  interest  in  its  Hooked  Rng 


entitled  “The  Tralfic  Scold."  published  Exhibition,  with  cash  awards  to  be 
in  the  Milnmikee  Sentinel.  Readers  are  given.  It  will  publish  hooked  rug  pat- 


invited  to  send  in  contributions  on  the  terns  and  finished  designs,  with  many 
most  stupid  or  stubborn  drivers  they  choice  specimens  from  collectors  to  hang 
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Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
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